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SUMMARY OF S U BJECT MATTER 


TO: M^embers of the Subcommittee on Economic Oci’elopmcnt, Public Builclitigs, and 

limergcncy NTanagcmcnt 

FROM: Subcommittee on Fxonomic Development, Public Buildings, and t'mergency 

Management Staff 


SUBJECT: Hearing on “Disaster Capacity in the National Capital Region; Experiences, 

Capabilities, and Wealuicsses” 


Purpose ofthe Hearing 


On Friday, April 3, 2009, at 10:00 a.m., in room 2167 of ilic Rayburn House OfOce BuiUling, 
the Subconvmittce on iiconomic Development, Public Buildings, and Eiueigency Management will 
hold a hearing on disaster pieparedness and rcspotise capacity in the National Capital Region, 'fhe 
hearing will focus on how Federal executive and legislative brancli agencies, the District of 
Columbia, multi-state agencies, volunteer organuations and the private sector are preparing for 
disasters and how tliey will respond. The hearing will also focus on plans to safeguard the citizens 
of die National Capital Region in the event of a disaster. 


Backg round 


The unique nature of the National Capita! Region brings distinct jurisdictional and logistical 
challenges in preparing for and responding to disasters and emergencies. In most, if not all states, 
tiiere is one person, the governor, who is ultimately iir charge of coordinating disaster response 
activities, fiowevci, that is not the case in die District of Columbia. While the Districi has been 
granted limited home rule, Congres.s retains its constitutionally based plenary authority over the 
affairs of the Disrricr,' Given this unique constitutional relationship, there arc areas m the District 
where the Mayor's powers arc limited (c.g.. Federal property in the District). 
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Even within tJhe Federal Government diere are a myriad of jurisdictional issues. In the case 
of various executive branch agencies^ those agencies ultimately all report to the President and 
jurisdictional or odier concerns can be addressed by Wliite House staff. However, significant areas 
of die city ate under die jiuisdiction of Congress most notably die Capitol Grounds. As a result, 
coordination between these agencies ts criticaJ. 

Inauguration 

The recent inauguration of die President was one of die largest events ever held in the 
Nadon’s Capital with an estimated two million people in attendance and highlighted the 
coordination necessar)^ ^ While the event was large, and involved a large number of agencies, die 
event was also planned well in advance. However, even widi this planning, there were a number of 
problems with die inauguration that led to furdicr review. For example, it appears diat many key 
decision makers did not know that there were citizens wlio were “stuck” in the Tliird Street Tunnel.^ 

D.C, National Guard 


Unlike die Governors of the 50 States, Puerto llico, Guam and the Virgin Islands, the Mayor 
of the District of Columbia is not the Commander in Chief of the National Guard of the District of 
Columbia, rather the President is die Conunandcr in Chief’ Tlierefore, unlike the Governors, the 
Mayor cannot direedy call our the National Guard to respond to a disaster, "fhe President has 
delegated his aulhorit)' to the Secretan' of Defense who has delegated his authority to die Secretary 
of the Anny and the Secrctar}^ of Ate Force for die District of Columbia National Guard and Air 
National Guard respectively. ^ 

FENU Offices 

'Hie Federal Emergency Management Agency’s (FEiMiV) Office of National Capital Region 
Coordination (NCRC) was created by statute in 2002. ^ FEMA^s NCRC oversees and coordinates 
relationsliips with State, local, and regional authorities in the National Capital Region as well as 
appropriate with die private sector. This office does mucli of the day to day emergency 
management planning that, in odier metropolitan areas, arc handled by the appropriate FEMA 
regional office. However, the FEMA NCRC office is not an operational office, ^(dien an incident 
occurs or is likely to occur, if is the FEMA regional office, in diis case die FEhL\ Region Til office 
in Philadelphia which has responsibility to work with flic affected States (including the District of 
Columbia). 


^Testtmoj^y of Mark Sullivan, Director United States Secret Ser\'ice, House .\ppropri;ttio!is Cominiltee Hearing 
“Protecting our Nation’s i.eadets: Challenges of 2008 Presidential Campaign and tlie 56th Presidential Inauguration’' 
Match 25, 2009. 

’ 2009 Inaugural Review F.xccutive Snniman’ of Findings: Muid- Agency Response to Concerns Riused by the foiiit 
(hmgrcssional Committee on Inaugural Cctemonies for the 56* Presidential Inauguaition, March 20, 2009 p. ? 

* See Army Regulation 130-5, paragraplt l-6(b)(2) December 30, 2001. 

^ See Executive Order Nn. 1 1485, ! October 1969 (3-1 15R 1541 1) and Army Regulation 130-5, paragraph 1 6(b)(2) 
December 30, 2001. 

6 U.S.C. 462. 
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Prior Legislative and Oversight Activity 

iTie Committee and Subcommittee have held numerous hearings addressing issues related to 
disaster preparedness and response in die National Capital Region: 

“FEMA’s Response to tlic 2008 f luiricane Season and the National Housing Strategy” 
(September 2008) 

y “Role of the Federal Government in Small Business Disaster Recover)'” (September 2008) 
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DISASTER CAPACITY IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION: EXPERIENCES, 
CAPABILITIES, AND WEAKNESSES 


Friday, April 3, 2009 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, 

Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public 
Buildings and Emergency Management, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2167, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Eleanor Holmes Norton 
[Chair of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Ms. Norton. The hearing will come to order. And I will ask the 
first panel if you will be seated. 

While the Senate hasn’t finished its work, the House finished its 
work, finished the budget, and I think most people are home by 
now. 

This hearing is so important, however, that we wanted to pro- 
ceed in any case. The Ranking Member, Mr. Diaz-Balart, has a 
statement for the record. I am pleased to receive it at this time. 

I welcome today’s witnesses at this hearing concerning an impor- 
tant mission of the Federal Emergency Management Agency, an 
agency of the Department of Homeland Security, under the juris- 
diction of our Subcommittee. 

But for this hearing, I would be attending the funeral of Mrs. 
Loree Murray, a gentle soul who became a beacon of resistance of 
gun violence when crack and the crack wars gripped the District 
in the 1990’s. An indication of Mrs. Murray’s success as a citizen 
anticrime activist is that, before I arrived at the viewing and wake 
last night, I am told that D.C. Police Chief Cathy Lanier was in 
attendance. Mrs. Murray was also such a statehood and voting 
rights advocate that her family placed her “Free D.C.” cap in her 
casket. 

Considering that an important part of what concerns us at to- 
day’s hearing is a new firearms risk posed by a dangerous gun 
amendment proposed for the District of Columbia House Voting 
Rights Act. I told Mrs. Murray’s family and friends last night that 
I wanted to dedicate today’s hearing to Loree Murray. 

Today we are pleased to welcome Federal and District law en- 
forcement officials, emergency managers, and first responders to 
testify concerning steps to prevent, prepare for, and respond as 
necessary to incidents of all types. FEMA is the lead agency 

( 1 ) 
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charged with preparing for and responding to disasters and emer- 
gencies, whether natural or manmade. 

When Congress established the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity shortly after 9/11, the statute that created it also established 
a Special Office of National Capital Region Coordination, now 
placed in FEMA. Our region faces the same risks as other major 
areas of our country from natural disasters, such as the 2001 floods 
in the Bloomingdale section of the District of Columbia, or man- 
made disasters, such as the tragic plane crash into the Pentagon 
on September 11, 2001. 

The Nation’s Capital occupies a special place in the Nation’s se- 
curity network with the District ranking in the top four at risk for 
terrorist threats, along with New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. However, the challenges of responding to threats in the seat 
of the Federal Government are unique, and as a result. Congress 
established the NCCR, the only regional office inside the DHS 
charged specifically with coordinating security for one region alone. 

The unique nature of the National Capital Region brings distinct 
challenges for the region and its officials. For example, the Metro- 
politan Police Department must work with no less than 32 Federal 
police agencies, and MPD, the largest police force in the region, is 
an indispensable part of the Federal security network for the Na- 
tion’s Capital and the National Capital Region of our Nation. 

The recent inauguration, the largest event ever held in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, with an estimated 2 million people in attendance, in- 
cluding foreign dignitaries, entertainment stars, and virtually 
every important Federal and State official in the United States, is 
perhaps the quintessential example of what makes the work of 
elected officials and police and security officials in our Nation’s 
Capital uniquely difficult. 

Although hearings have been held concerning some problems at 
the 2009 inaugurations, such as citizens who were held in the 
Third Street tunnel, it is noteworthy that there was not a single 
arrest at the National Mall, notwithstanding the unprecedented 
crowds and the disappointments of some concerning admission. The 
Third Street tunnel problems are among those that will be studied 
by the Government Accountability Office with a report and rec- 
ommendation to come. 

However, Mayor Adrian Fenty, D.C. Police Chief Cathy Lanier, 
Metro, the Capitol Police, and the DHS agencies involved, includ- 
ing the lead agency, the Secret Service, deserve credit for the plan- 
ning and operations that resulted in what most agree was an un- 
usually successful event. Although the problems that arose require 
study, we are also interested in how the Federal and District agen- 
cies in cooperation with the region pulled off an event the size of 
which was unlike anything we had seen before, as many as five 
times the number of people on the Mall as anyone had ever seen, 
and how they were able to keep it up for 4 days of the engagement, 
that is also something that will help us to understand what a 
unique event can bring since nobody knew how many people would 
come, and the authorities had to be prepared for however many 
came, almost all of them without tickets. 

Since 9/11, this region has had notable success working together 
to shore up unique risks to homeland security here. Literally bil- 
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lions of dollars have been spent, not only to repair the Pentagon, 
where 184 people were lost, but to fortify Metro against the unique 
vulnerabilities of the National Capital Region with its porous bor- 
ders, 14 million people, 200,000 Federal employees, and national 
and foreign dignitaries that pose security risks as they move often 
in motorcades throughout the National Capital Region. 

No risk is more apparent to homeland security in particular than 
the widespread availability of firearms. While the city was in the 
act of writing new legislation this summer, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation forced a number of Democratic Members of the House dur- 
ing the primaries just before the 2008 election to demand an up- 
and-down vote on a bill to eliminate all gun laws in the District 
of Columbia and to strip the District of all public safety gun en- 
forcement jurisdiction. 

This bill is essentially the same as the Ensign Amendment now 
attached to the District of Columbia House Voting Rights legisla- 
tion passed by the Senate in February. Despite hearings and testi- 
mony from Federal and D.C. police chiefs that the gun bill posed 
a, quote, “grave threat” to elected and appointed Federal officials 
and visitors in addition to D.C. Residents, the bill passed the 
House on the belief that it could be stopped in the Senate, and we 
were able to do so. 

However, despite the hearings, almost no one had ever looked at 
the gun bill itself. They were focused on not doing harm to Mem- 
bers from more conservative districts who were facing election. 
Now, with the Ensign Amendment attached to the Voting Rights 
bill in the Senate, the time has come to look the Ensign Amend- 
ment straight in the eyes. 

Understand this, we are going to get the D.C. Voting Rights 
passed this year. Therefore, if the Ensign Amendment is on the bill 
in the House, it will become law right along with the D.C. House 
Voting Rights Act. 

The Congress has largely regarded the gun bill as just another 
piece of local legislation. However, Federal police must operate 
largely under the District’s gun laws and have testified that these 
gun laws have been critical to homeland security. 

Today we intend to face head on what it would mean for the Na- 
tion’s Capital to have no local gun laws. We must ask whether the 
gun laws, as the Washington Post recently noted, “protecting the 
lives of D.C. Residents as well as those of tourists and foreign dig- 
nitaries, national leaders, and the President, and his family,” end 
quote, should be eliminated. 

Before us today is whether appointed and elected Federal offi- 
cials, employees, visitors and Federal presence would be more or 
less secure under the Ensign Amendment, which would allow, and 
let’s here hear it and face it, would allow military-style weapons, 
including 50-caliber armor-piercing guns, to be legally possessed 
without limit on the numbers in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Nation’s Capital becomes the only jurisdiction permitting, in- 
deed inviting, people to cross State lines to purchase guns and 
bring them back from two nearby States, facilitating gun running 
by criminals, felons, or terrorists between the States and the Na- 
tion’s Capital. A gun show loophole would be open eliminating the 
assault weapons ban, among other things, without any background 
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checks of any kind, permitting the purchase of weapons of every 
kind from private individuals at gun shows on a cash-and-carry 
basis. No gun registration is permitted, and therefore, there would 
be no way for police to trace guns used in crimes. 

The District is deprived of all gun safety jurisdiction to revise its 
laws for the safety of residents and visitors and government offi- 
cials even if serious threats arise. Any person could bring guns con- 
cealed or openly to any workplace in the city. Employees therefore 
could bring guns to a Wizards game if they worked the at the 
Verizon Center, to the National Baseball Park at Nationals Park, 
to a national convention at the Convention Center, to Pepco head- 
quarters, to law offices, to other small and large workplaces 
throughout the city, to churches and other places of worship, to 
bars, restaurants and nightclubs, to hotels, to power plants, and to 
all District government offices. In short, would elected and ap- 
pointed Federal officials and foreign dignitaries, visitors and Dis- 
trict residents be safer and more secure with or without the Ensign 
Amendment? 

Asked another way, what is to be gained from the Ensign 
Amendment? The time to ask these questions is now, not after 
there is blowblack and recriminations following serious gun car- 
nage affecting residents. Federal officials, and employees. Our job 
is to prevent, not only to protect. 

Today’s hearing, of course, will focus on not only this most recent 
and serious threat to homeland security since 9/11, but on all the 
steps that have been taken by the agencies involved, including the 
District of Columbia National Guard, the Department of Homeland 
Security, FEMA, the U.S. Capitol Police, the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transportation Authority Police, the D.C. Attorney 
General, Prince George’s County Office of the County Executive, 
the Washington Hospital Center, and the American Red Cross. 

Yet, the hearing is likely to be remembered most by whether we 
in Congress, with a clear threat in plain sight on the Voting Rights 
bill, did what was required to protect the Nation’s Capital and the 
National Capital Region and all who live and work here. We are 
deeply grateful to today’s witnesses. 

May I ask my good friend and colleague, Ms. Edwards, if she has 
any opening statement. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

And just a brief statement. First, I want to say to all of the wit- 
nesses who will appear today that you have a unique responsibility 
in this region. And this region, as you know, is different from just 
about any other in the country, both in terms of our vulnerability 
and access, our meaning to this country and around the world. So 
all the agencies in this very close region sharing borders, crossing 
borders, require the kind of coordination and communication that 
is different than almost anyplace else. 

So I thank you in advance for your testimony today and for help- 
ing me as a new legislator to understand your responsibilities, the 
challenges that you face, and what we might do here in the United 
States Congress to try to mitigate some of those barriers and those 
challenges. 

I will say, as a representative of Prince George’s and Mont- 
gomery County in Maryland’s Fourth Congressional District, I can 
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only recall my experiences as a parent and a worker on 9/11 and 
the challenges of trying to get to a son over here on Capitol Hill 
while I was over on Dupont Circle, while Dad was over in Virginia, 
and trying to communicate, and the lack of communication, the dif- 
ficulty of moving in and getting out of the city. And I thought just 
then that while, overall obviously, we handled that disaster and 
tragedy quite well, we still have a lot to do and especially if there 
were a more compelling disaster in this region, just the mere move- 
ment of people and vehicles and emergency services. 

As someone who represents Prince George’s and Montgomery 
Counties, I have been more recently focused on things like our com- 
munication systems for law enforcement, whether we have the 
kinds of communication systems that allow us to communicate 
across agencies and law enforcement operations. I am concerned 
about that. 

I am concerned about our emergency room and hospital capacity 
to handle a tremendous disaster. We are home, as you know, to Ad- 
ventist Hospital, to Prince George’s County Hospital, to numerous 
other medical facilities, and yet in that, we also know that these 
facilities face tremendous financial and other challenges. And we 
have to, I think, in this region pay particular focus to those facili- 
ties and make sure that they have the emergency services and ca- 
pacity to handle any impending disaster. I am not sure, frankly, 
that we are quite there yet. So I look forward to your testimony 
today and learning from each of you as you appear, and obviously, 
thank the Chairwoman for the foresight in pulling this discussion 
together. 

And let me just say on the Chairwoman’s closing remarks, par- 
ticularly regarding D.C.’s autonomy and ability to make its own de- 
cisions both about emergency services and other decisions for the 
city, I am full square behind and with her because we know in this 
jurisdiction that it is important to have people who are capable of 
making decisions independently for their jurisdictions but working 
together. 

And we want a full partner, a full voting partner, in the District 
of Columbia. And Maryland doesn’t want the responsibility of reg- 
istering guns from D.C. Residents and moving firearms across bor- 
ders. That poses a tremendous burden on our State. It poses an ab- 
solute burden on our local law enforcement in Prince George’s and 
Montgomery Counties. And so I look forward to continuing to work 
with the Chairwoman to address these issues as they impact our 
ability to respond to disasters and emergencies. 

Thank you very much, and I yield. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Ms. Edwards. 

Mr. Perriello, do you have a comment you would like to make, 
opening comments? Thank you. 

I am very grateful to today’s opening panel. I am grateful par- 
ticularly to District of Columbia Attorney General Peter Nickles, 
who volunteered to come when Police Chief Cathy Lanier encoun- 
tered a family emergency. I am very pleased and grateful to you. 
Attorney General Nickles, for coming. 

I am pleased also to hear from the Assistant Chief of the United 
States Capitol Police Department, who is here for Chief Morse, who 
had to be away today. 
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We work very closely with you, Assistant Chief Nichols, on home- 
land security here in the Capitol and in the District. 

And I am particularly grateful to the administration for pro- 
viding us with a witness from the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity, Gabrielle Gallegos, who is Director of Law Enforcement Policy 
at the Department of Homeland Security. 

Ms. Norton. Let us begin with Attorney General Nickles. 

TESTIMONY OF PETER NICKLES, ATTORNEY GENERAL, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA; DANIEL R. NICHOLS, ASSISTANT 

CHIEF, UNITED STATES CAPITOL POLICE DEPARTMENT; 

AND GABRIELLE GALLEGOS, DIRECTOR OF LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT POLICY, DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Mr. Nickles. Good morning. Chairwoman and Members of the 
Committee. 

I appeared with the Chief almost a year ago when we presented 
testimony with respect to the gun legislation that was being consid- 
ered by the House. And I am a poor substitute for Chief Lanier, 
but I am very happy to be here to talk about the impact on home- 
land security and this Nation’s Capital of what has been called the 
Ensign Amendment. 

I want to first talk about a very important proposition, and that 
is that the District of Columbia is in compliance with the Second 
Amendment ruling of the Supreme Court in the Heller case. Now, 
it is a fact that some of the same individuals and lawyers who con- 
test the original District legislation have sued again, but I am con- 
fident and I would think the Congress would be confident that the 
courts will ultimately resolve any issues that relate to a very long 
and deliberate process engaged in by the mayor and the City Coun- 
cil to satisfy the requirements of the Supreme Court. 

We fully respect the decision of the Supreme Court, and we have 
signed into law and promulgated regulations that, in my view as 
a lawyer who has practiced some 45 years, fully satisfy the direc- 
tives of the Supreme Court. 

What is important to emphasize is that the laws that the mayor 
and the Council have enacted affirm the District residents’ right to 
register hand guns and possess them for self-defense in the home. 
I take note of the statement of Justice Scalia, who wrote the major- 
ity opinion in Heller. And he underscored the District’s authority 
to regulate firearms under the Second Amendment, and he stated, 
and I think it bears repetition in this discussion, “although we do 
not undertake an exhaustive historical analysis today of the full 
scope of the Second Amendment, nothing in our opinion should be 
taken to cast doubt on longstanding prohibitions on the possession 
of firearms by felons and the mentally ill, or laws forbidding the 
carrying of firearms in sensitive places, such as schools and govern- 
ment buildings, or laws imposing conditions and qualifications on 
the commercial sale of arms.” 

Consistent with that opinion, the District, like many States, and 
the District is not alone here, has determined that assault weapons 
and certain unsafe firearms are not eligible to be registered and 
possessed. 

I want to correct some of the misinformation that I have heard 
about the District’s gun laws. Shot guns, rifles, and hand guns, in- 
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eluding many semi-automatic models, can all be registered in the 
District. Indeed, rifles and shot guns, including many semi-auto- 
matic versions, were never prohibited at all, and residents have 
been able to register many semi-automatic handguns since Sep- 
tember 16, 2008. And since the Heller decision alone, more than 
400 handguns and 160 long guns have been registered. There is 
currently one licensed firearms dealer in the District, and we think 
more will follow because the market will take care of that. 

To state it clearly, it is no more difficult to open a dealership 
here than opening a restaurant. And the District is certainly not 
alone in requiring a firearm dealer’s license. Indeed, 17 States do 
exactly what the District has enacted. 

Now, the Ensign Amendment. In my view, the Ensign Amend- 
ment goes far beyond compliance with Heller. Most importantly, 
this amendment would repeal the District’s ban on assault weap- 
ons. The city’s ban is similar to the Federal ban which was in place 
until 2004, and that ban was not unconstitutional. And Federal law 
had a sunset provision after 10 years, at which time it was allowed 
to expire, and what is most important is that the authority then 
reverted to the States. 

And then, in all, 10 States have banned or regulated assault 
weapons with 5 States having provisions that are similar, if not 
identical, to that of D.C. Even the ATE has described assault weap- 
ons, and I quote, as “large-capacity semi-automatic firearms de- 
signed for rapid-fire combat use. Most are patterned after machine 
guns used by military forces.” Certainly the District’s ban of this 
type of weapon is a reasonable exercise of its regulatory authority 
and certainly consistent with what Justice Scalia wrote in the Hell- 
er case. 

Now, critics of the District’s ban will argue that criminals can get 
assault weapons anyway, and we all know that the use of assault 
weapons by criminals is a growing problem in cities across the 
country. We saw that most recently in the tragic incident in Oak- 
land, California, in which two law enforcement officers were killed 
by a parolee with an assault rifle. 

Fortunately, at this time, assault weapons do not have a strong 
presence in D.C. Last year, of more than 2,500 illegal firearms re- 
covered by police, only 1 percent were assault weapons. Certainly 
a determined criminal could get an assault weapon, and if our as- 
sault weapons ban were merely repealed, anyone eligible to pur- 
chase a firearm under Federal law would be able to. 

But the Ensign Amendment goes well beyond that by taking the 
unprecedented step of allowing District residents to purchase fire- 
arms in Maryland and Virginia, which would have a significant ef- 
fect on the ability of this entire region to regulate firearms, includ- 
ing assault weapons. Nowhere in the Nation, nowhere in the Na- 
tion, are residents allowed to purchase a firearm in another State 
without going through a federally licensed dealer in their own 
State, nowhere in the Nation. 

As the Governor of Maryland warned, his State would not be 
able properly to regulate firearms purchased by District residents. 
Maryland does not have the necessary expertise to interpret Dis- 
trict laws, much less the many possible dispositions under the 
city’s criminal justice system. The result would be that even people 
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who are prohibited under Federal law from purchasing a firearm 
may be able to take advantage of those gaps and buy a weapon, 
including an assault weapon, in Maryland or Virginia. 

Last September, our distinguished Chief of Police, Kathy Lanier, 
testified before the Committee on Oversight and Government Re- 
form about the special concerns in protecting this unique city, the 
District of Columbia. The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 
demonstrated something that we have known for some time: Gov- 
ernment facilities, dignitaries, and public servants are prime tar- 
gets for terrorists, both foreign and domestic. Protecting govern- 
ment officials and infrastructure is a challenge for every city in the 
United States, but in Washington, the likelihood of attack is high- 
er, and the challenges to protect the city are greater. As a result, 
it would seem to me that the District is the last place where U.S. 
residents across the country would want to allow assault weapons. 

The District’s high concentration of iconic structures, such as the 
national monuments, the White House, and, of course, the Capitol, 
make it a highly attractive target. The high-profile human targets, 
from the Nation’s top elected leaders to the more than 400 foreign 
dignitaries that make official visits to D.C. Each year, are obvi- 
ously an attractive target. Moreover, we should not be solely con- 
cerned about well-coordinated terrorist attacks. We need also to 
consider the unsophisticated lone wolf terrorist angry at the U.S. 
Government for whatever reason. 

The second key vulnerability, and Madam Chairwoman, I will 
come to an end very shortly if you will give me a few more seconds, 
is, due to the sheer volume of secure motorcades traveling in this 
city every day, given the daily movements around the city of the 
President, the Vice President, and their families, and the fact that 
almost 3,000 foreign dignitaries spend time in our city each year, 
the routes for those movements cannot be shut down as they are 
in other cities. 

As you know from your own districts, when the President and 
Vice President travel outside of Washington, roads are cleared of 
all traffic, parked cars and such. And spectators are often kept be- 
hind barricades. We don’t do this in this city because shutting 
down the routes for every motorcade would make it virtually im- 
possible to navigate much of the city on a continuous basis, and we 
do not want the Nation’s Capital to take on the character of an 
armed fortress. 

This freedom, however, comes with the cost of high vulnerability 
both for the officials and dignitaries and the general population. As 
Chief Lanier noted last September, in attempted and successful as- 
sassinations around the world, the first step in attacking a motor- 
cade is frequently to take out the security detail with semi-auto- 
matic and automatic firearms. This forces the motorcade to stop, at 
which point the terrorists can use explosives to attack the armored 
vehicles carrying the targeted individuals. 

We all have an immediate concern for any life threatened or lost 
in a terrorist event. But, as my colleague Chief Lanier noted, here 
in the Nation’s Capital, we must recognize that any terrorist inci- 
dent, no matter how small, would garner worldwide attention and 
could have significant international implications. The broader re- 
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percussions of an incident in the city should he of grave concern to 
everyone in this room. 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Attorney General Nickles. 

Mr. Nichols, Chief Nichols. 

Mr. Nichols. Good afternoon, ma’am. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to dis- 
cuss the public safety and the consequence of management capa- 
bilities of the United States Capitol Police. I would like to make 
some brief opening remarks and, with your permission, submit my 
written testimony for the record. 

The U.S. Capitol Police accomplishes its mission through a vari- 
ety of functions to provide comprehensive around-the-clock protec- 
tion for the United States Congress, the legislative process, the 
Capitol complex, and the millions of visitors from across the globe 
that come to see democracy at work. In an effort to maximize our 
ability to prepare for and respond to incidents affecting public safe- 
ty, the U.S. Capitol police specifically focuses on key internal capa- 
bilities which, when necessary, can be augmented by specialized re- 
sources from our partners in the National Capital Region. Our cur- 
rent internal capabilities show the rewards of several years of in- 
vestment in training, robust command-and-control systems, and 
physical security improvements. 

Providing security, protection, and law enforcement services to 
the United States Congress in the Capitol Complex in a post-9/11 
threat environment is a challenging task. To do this, we rely on the 
provisions of Title II of U.S. Code 1961, which states, “Capitol po- 
lice shall police the United States Capitol Buildings and Grounds 
under the direction of the Capitol Police Board.” We also rely on 
Title XL of the U.S. Code 5104, which states, “except as authorized 
by regulations prescribed by the Capitol Police Board, persons may 
not carry on or have readily accessible to any individual on the 
Capitol Grounds or in any of the Capitol Buildings a firearm, dan- 
gerous weapon, explosives, or an incendiary device.” We have re- 
cently made a number of high-profile gun, explosives, and dan- 
gerous weapons arrests through interdiction and security screen- 
ing. 

As the host law enforcement agency for many events of national 
significance, we understand that working with our many partners 
in the National Capital Region and sharing our resources is imper- 
ative. In recent years, we have worked hard to improve our inter- 
operability with local agencies, such as the D.C. Fire Department 
and the Metropolitan Police Department as well as our Federal 
partners in the National Capital Region, including the FBI, U.S. 
Secret Service, FEMA, Department of Health and Human Services, 
and the Department of Defense. 

The planning for such events involves an all-hazards approach, 
an appropriate risk analysis, an event-specific threat assessment, 
and a comprehensive crisis management plan to ensure we are pre- 
pared to implement appropriate protective measures with little or 
no notice. As an example, the U.S. Capitol Police successfully im- 
plemented a mass notification and evacuation of more than 8,000 
people at two consecutive July 4th concerts in 2006 and 2007. We 
had to air security threat evacuations at the Capitol Complex, one 
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during President Reagan’s state funeral, demonstrating our ability 
to move large amounts of people into safety while maintaining the 
security and integrity of all legislative facilities. These evacuations 
were based on imminent threat of severe weather creating unsafe 
conditions for our visitors with regard to the two concerts, and a 
direct air security threat to the Capitol Complex during other 
events. 

I would like to also acknowledge the relationship we enjoy be- 
tween the United States Capitol Police and the Capitol Police 
Board. The support, guidance and oversight provided by this entity 
allow the House of Representatives, the Senate, and the U.S. Cap- 
itol Police planning to maintain a direct path and ensures con- 
sistent messages are provided across Capitol Hill. Consistent com- 
munications with this body ensures that we will be able to elicit 
additional resources if they are required. This process has been uti- 
lized effectively in the past, allowing the U.S. Capitol to supple- 
ment its resources and/or extend our abilities of the resources we 
have on hand every day. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. This concludes my opening remarks, 
and I will be happy to answer any questions that you have. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Nichols. 

Ms. Gallegos. 

Ms. Gallegos. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman and other dis- 
tinguished Members of the Subcommittee. 

I am Gabrielle Gallegos, and I am the Director of Law Enforce- 
ment and Information Policy at the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity. 

I appreciate being asked to appear before you, and on behalf of 
the department, I very much want to recognize the hard work that 
Congresswoman Norton has done over the years on a range of im- 
portant homeland security issues that impact the safety and secu- 
rity of Washington, D.C., and the Capital Region. 

As we all know, Washington, D.C., is the site of numerous em- 
bassies, international organizations, and Federal offices. The high- 
profile events that occur in Washington and the many dignitaries 
and officials that visit, live, and work here can pose unique chal- 
lenges. 

That D.C. Is our Nation’s Capital naturally affects the security 
picture. DHS’s mission is to address the broad range of potential 
threats that can impact that security. Threats that include chem- 
ical, biological, radiological, and nuclear weapons, along with nat- 
ural disasters of all types: threats that may impact human health 
or our critical infrastructure; threats that may come from other 
countries or originate right here at home. 

In developing and executing security policy in the National Cap- 
ital Region, DHS is very aware that multiple factors affect the 
overall level of security. DHS recognizes that the security of the 
Capital may be affected by local conditions and policies. Also, given 
the prominence of Washington as the seat of government and the 
proximity to Washington of Maryland and Virginia and the other 
mid-Atlantic States, local circumstances in this city inevitably have 
an impact on the work of the Federal Government in promoting re- 
gional security. These and other matters remain important as we 
work on a coordinated plan to advance crucial goals in this area. 
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The Department of Homeland Security works closely with local 
law enforcement and with all our State and local partners to bol- 
ster Federal, State, and local capacity to respond to the many secu- 
rity issues we face. One of the primary missions of the department 
is to support and coordinate with State and local partners, and I 
want to recognize the crucial relationships the department is fortu- 
nate to have with all of the local and regional police departments 
in the Capital region, the emergency managers and first respond- 
ers, the State and local homeland security officers, and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

And I feel particularly honored to be here with my fellow wit- 
nesses today. They clearly represent the best of modern policing 
and the important partnerships that we have in this area. These 
working relationships and the mutual support they provide are the 
cornerstone of our ability as a Nation to achieve important security 
functions. We will continue to foster these relationships as we work 
to address both existing threats and emerging challenges. 

Thank, you and I would be pleased to answer any questions. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you again, Ms. Gallegos. 

Let me begin with Attorney General Nickles. 

Attorney General Nickles, you are one of the District’s most dis- 
tinguished attorneys working before the District was fortunate to 
attract you. And you are now the highest law enforcement officer 
in the District until we get you the full authority to be the District 
Attorney. So I am asking you some questions in light of your legal 
background and your role in the District. 

Now, after the Heller decision, the city changed its gun laws. The 
Heller decision speaks and uses the word throughout, “handguns.” 
Does the new law in the District of Columbia disallow semi-auto- 
matic handguns? 

Mr. Nickles. The new law authorizes a certain type of semi- 
automatics to be registered in the District, and I think it needs to 
be recounted that rifles and shotguns, including some semi-auto- 
matic versions, were never prohibited at all. So we have it — and I 
think a careful balance and the Council and the Mayor have tried 
to achieve, consistent with the Heller case, have been very recep- 
tive to the views of the gun proponents. This is a balance, protec- 
tion of the safety of our citizens with the Second Amendment 
Rights of those same citizens. I think we have struck the right bal- 
ance, Madam Chairwoman, and I think we have developed a 
scheme of legislation and regulation that is fully constitutional. 

Ms. Norton. Now, the Heller decision indicated that a person 
must be able to have firearms, including handguns, in the home 
and that these handguns must be kept operable. Is that the case 
with District laws today? 

Mr. Nickles. I think, effectively, yes, that we have protected the 
Second Amendment Right of a citizen to have a gun in the home 
for purposes of self-defense. 

Ms. Norton. Now, the Heller decision did not allow guns outside 
the home, is that correct? It spoke only of guns in the home? 

Mr. Nickles. Only in special cases where there were permits for 
security-type individuals, your statement is correct. The handgun 
or the registered gun, in our case, would be in the home. 
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Ms. Norton. Let me ask Mr. Nichols, the Ensign Amendment 
uses the words that a person may have a home in his place of busi- 
ness. Well, the place of business for most people is where they 
work. Could I ask you what you think — first, let me ask you about 
the Capitol. How strict are the gun laws in the Capitol of the 
United States? 

Mr. Nichols. The gun laws within our jurisdiction, the U.S. Cap- 
itol Complex, are very strict. As I mentioned in my opening state- 
ment, we rely on Title XL of the U.S. Code to prohibit all hand- 
guns, weapons, and incendiary devices within our jurisdiction. 

Ms. Norton. So no handguns, no guns of any kind can come into 
this Capitol, and everybody in this Capitol is fully protected from 
guns in this Capitol, even though it is a place of business? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes, ma’am. They are protected by us through 
the 

Ms. Norton. Is this the case with the Federal courts as well? 

Mr. Nichols. I am sorry? 

Ms. Norton. Is this the case with Federal courts as well, that 
you can’t take a handgun into Federal courts of this city? 

Mr. Nichols. That is correct. I believe that there are also restric- 
tions, even though it is not our jurisdiction, there are restrictions 
that deal with Federal properties elsewhere in the city, also. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Nickles, under this bill, could you take a gun 
into the Superior Court of the District of Columbia, the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Nickles. I would hate to think that is the case. At the Sep- 
tember 2008 hearing, we pointed out the problems in the legisla- 
tion being considered about carrying firearms in public or con- 
cealed, and that was eliminated, but the dangerous language in the 
Ensign Amendment is that while it would allow the District to pro- 
hibit the carrying of firearms, concealed or openly, but except at 
the person’s dwelling place, place of business, or on other land pos- 
sessed by the person, as your opening statement pointed out, that 
language “place of business” or “on other land possessed by the per- 
son” is, in my view, very dangerous. I am not personally familiar 
with the rules of the Superior Court and the D.C. Court of Appeals. 
I know there is significant screening there. I would doubt that you 
could take guns into that venue, but 

Ms. Norton. You think the courts could, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, although — first of all, are these rules pursuant to the laws 
of the District of Columbia, any laws that the courts would have 
in the District of Columbia, pursuant to the laws of the District of 
Columbia, or would they, because they are Article I courts be pro- 
tected under Federal legislation? 

Mr. Nickles. I think because they are Article I courts, they could 
adopt rules that would protect entrance into the courts, but all 
these other places of “business” that you discussed in your opening 
are potentially open, and that causes me great concern. 

Ms. Norton. Including the D.C. Council, the offices of the Dis- 
trict Government and the like, all of those would be places of busi- 
ness where employees could have guns? 

Mr. Nickles. Potentially. This language is very unclear, but it 
is a loophole through which you could drive a truck. 
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Ms. Norton. You patrol off-campus, Mr. Nichols. And when I 
was in my second term and the District was experiencing great gun 
carnage, like every large city in the United States, Congress de- 
cided it wasn’t enough simply to allow the Capitol Police, if in- 
vaded, to do what it could but extended your jurisdiction. Would 
you describe your extended jurisdiction and how the changes in the 
D.C. Law would affect your ability to protect the Capitol in light 
of your extended jurisdiction, and what jurisdiction you think you 
need now and what jurisdiction you think you should have in any 
case? 

Mr. Nichols. The jurisdiction of the United States Capitol Police 
is rather unique. We have a primary jurisdiction that encompasses 
the United States Capitol, all the congressional buildings, about 19 
congressional buildings, and all the adjoining streets and parks. It 
is about 40 city blocks that are in the core of the city. We have an 
extended jurisdiction that extends out several blocks in any direc- 
tion from the United States Capitol where officers enjoy the same 
law enforcement authority as that of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, and we do have an active presence within that area to 
enforce the laws of the District. 

Also, elsewhere throughout the city, we have authority when we 
are on official business to enforce the laws when it comes to crimes 
of violence that are committed in our presence. So we can protect 
the citizenry when we are in any given area of the city at any given 
time. Layered on that is a Federal protective authority that is pro- 
vided to the United States Capitol Police to protect Members of 
Congress anywhere within the United States, its territories and 
possessions. 

The way that we currently operate is that police in our primary 
jurisdiction, we apply both D.C. Code or Federal Code to ensure 
that we keep the complex safe. That is, if we identify people who 
are unlawfully in possession of firearms, incendiary devices, explo- 
sives, then, obviously, we can identify them readily and make that 
arrest. 

Elsewhere in the District of Columbia, just as we have all the 
time that I have been a police officer for 25 years, when you run 
into somebody on the street with a firearm, you can assume that 
they are either a law enforcement officer or a criminal because 
there really is no gray area in between right now with how the gun 
laws on the street are applied. That is how our officers are trained. 
[Submitted subsequent to the hearing: There are limited exceptions 
for select registered lawful firearms that are being transported.] 
Anyone in possession of a firearm that 

Ms. Norton. If someone were to say, but, officer, I am on my 
way, and I am just taking it there, would that be presumed to be 
legal under the Ensign Amendment? 

Mr. Nichols. As you know, ma’am, since we are a legislative 
branch agency, we don’t comment on pending legislation. I would 
have to study the implications of that. But speaking in general, be- 
cause of the environment in which we work, anytime we come in 
contact with an individual who has a firearm, it is our position we 
have to treat them as if they are a threat until we can prove that 
they are not because we have to understand the context in which 
they are possessing that firearm and what their potential intent is. 
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So anything that changes the current conditions that we are in is 
going to complicate our enforcement efforts. 

Ms. Norton. I am going to ask Ms. Gallegos a question, and 
then I will go on to the other Members and come back with remain- 
ing questions. 

Ms. Gallegos, you have testified that you work closely in the De- 
partment of Homeland Security with local jurisdictions. Would that 
include the District of Columbia Police Department, and if so, 
would changes such as the abolition of, elimination of gun laws in 
the District of Columbia hurt or enhance homeland security in the 
District of Columbia, in your view? 

Ms. Gallegos. We do work closely with the Metropolitan Police 
Department at the Department of Homeland Security, of course 
through the Secret Service and through the Federal Protective 
Service, and other law enforcement agencies. 

There are a number of threats, of course, that the Capitol faces, 
as you know. And we do the type of risk analysis and threat as- 
sessment that Chief Nichols was talking about. And we rely very 
closely on our State and local partners to provide the on-the-ground 
information about the threats in their jurisdictions and about the 
issues that are going to be most important to them, and about the 
types of support that they are going to need from the Department 
of Homeland Security. 

Ms. Norton. So if guns could be brought in, military-style weap- 
ons, for example, from other jurisdictions here, you would rely on 
who in order to help preserve Homeland Security in the District of 
Columbia? 

Ms. Gallegos. We would be relying on a coordinated approach. 
Just this morning, when I was coming here, listening on the radio 
hearing about a new partnership between the District of Columbia 
and Maryland and Virginia, those are the types of partnerships 
that the Department of Homeland Security wants to foster and ap- 
plauds. 

Ms. Norton. Are you prepared for a situation where you would 
be called upon to help the jurisdictions detect military style weap- 
ons that could be used in the District of Columbia in light of home 
rule security risks? How would you handle that? 

Ms. Gallegos. We work with a variety of scenarios. We are con- 
stantly planning and preparing to adapt to changing cir- 
cumstances. 

Ms. Norton. How would you adapt to individuals being able to 
go without background checks and buy .50 caliber military-style, 
armor-piercing weapons at gun shows in another jurisdiction? How 
would you prepare for that? 

Ms. Gallegos. We are going to approach that with the same 
kind of threat assessment, planning, coordination, working with 
State and local partners to address exactly that kind of emerging 
threat which can come from that kind of quarter, or from any num- 
ber of quarters. 

When we do threat assessment and we work with State and local 
partners, we are not just looking at particular types of weapons or 
particular types of incidences, we are planning across the spectrum 
of scenarios for the range that could include the type of weapons 
you are describing, or incendiary devices, or shoulder mounted. 
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Ms. Norton. Well, this is a particular threat that no one has 
had to prepare for, Mrs. Gallegos. Of the threats we have had to 
prepare for, legal permission from the Federal Government to huy 
guns in another jurisdiction that could be military-style weapons 
that could be used against Federal officials, is, so far as I know, 
not a contingency you have had to prepare for. Do you have a risk 
assessment involving that yet? 

Ms. Gallegos. Well, I want to be careful when I answer that, 
a specific risk assessment, because my day-to-day responsibilities 
don’t involve working with specific risk assessments. You notice 
that my title is Law Enforcement and Information Sharing Policy, 
and my focus is on the types of day-to-day coordination partner- 
ships and strategic planning that I have been talking about. But 
I would be happy to, of course, go back to the Department and see 
if we can provide some additional information to you on the 
types 

Ms. Norton. Well, I appreciate that. And I realize you are a pol- 
icy expert, Ms. Gallegos. I am a Member of the Homeland Security, 
and I have been kept very busy with the Department on threat as- 
sessments. And I must say, the threat assessments that we are 
most concerned about in this jurisdiction today, cyber threats, 
carry-on nuclear devices, and the rest, lead me to think that nei- 
ther the Department nor anybody else is prepared for a new threat 
from, of all places, military weapons coming into the Nation’s cap- 
ital. We hope you won’t have to include this threat assessment in 
your arsenal of assessments, which I am aware that the Depart- 
ment has taken on and taken on so well. 

I am going to ask Ms. Edwards if she has questions at this time. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. I do have a cou- 
ple of questions. 

Eirst, in terms of the line of questioning that you have been di- 
recting regarding the challenges to D.C.’s gun laws and autonomy, 
I would like to have entered into the record a response from Gov- 
ernor Martin O’Malley of Maryland to an inquiry by our Maryland 
delegation regarding the impact on Maryland of a change in — the 
impact of this Ensign amendment and the effect on Maryland. 

As I had described earlier, of course, one of the challenges is that 
we face a tremendous fiscal and budget crisis just like a lot of 
States and jurisdictions. We hardly have the resources to apply to 
registering guns for D.C. residents; it is just not what we are in 
the business of doing. We are challenged by registering firearms in 
our own State and our local jurisdictions. And it would be a huge 
burden on Maryland to take on this responsibility. 

That aside, for those who believe in not imposing unfunded man- 
dates on States, this clearly would be an unfunded mandate on the 
State of Maryland, proposing a tremendous burden on our State 
troopers and our budget. 

Eor those people who are concerned about silly little things like 
State sovereignty, well, I understand that there are those who 
share the view that they can impose, at will, anything on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because they don’t view it as a sovereign. Mary- 
land is a State, Maryland is a sovereign. And we can’t have the 
United States Congress imposing on us the requirement to register 
guns from another jurisdiction. 
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And so I would like to have entered into the record a letter from 
the Governor of the State of Maryland, Martin O’Malley, express- 
ing our State’s serious concerns, and I will quote from the letter. 
“We have serious concerns with the language of Senate amendment 
575 and request that you reject this proposal if introduced for con- 
sideration in House bill H.R. 157 and defeat it during a likely con- 
ference of the two measures.” And it does go on to state all of the 
implications for Maryland that would really impose on our State 
sovereignty and on our budget. I would like to have that entered 
into the record. 

Ms. Norton. So ordered. And Ms. Edwards, might I say that I 
have spoken with your governor. Governor O’Malley and with Gov- 
ernor Tim Kaine. And I am pleased to report here that both Gov- 
ernors are strongly opposed to the entire Ensign amendment and 
that, as I understand it, they are writing a joint letter — in addition 
to the very well-documented letter that the Governor of Maryland, 
on his own, has already written. I would like to have that letter 
in the record as well, and any information we have from these two 
sovereign States who have been drafted into this matter without 
any consultation with anyone in the State or with any Member of 
the Virginia or Maryland delegation. I would like to have any infor- 
mation in that regard put in the record so that that infringement, 
as the Member says, we are accustomed to in the District, does not 
begin to infect the two sovereign States that are our neighbors and 
that work so closely with us. So ordered. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

And I just have a couple of questions; one to Assistant Chief 
Nichols, a couple of concerns. One, we have a number of your police 
officers who are constituents of mine in the Eourth Congressional 
District in Maryland and have been greatly concerned about the 
Blackmen-Malloy case, the discrimination case, those 300 black law 
enforcement officers of the Capitol Police. And I wonder just in 
terms of your ability to coordinate with other jurisdictions, how 
that impacts the morale of the law enforcement officers under your 
jurisdiction and where we see this going so that it can be resolved? 

Mr. Nichols. That is currently before the U.S. Capitol Police 
Board. I know that our attorneys are talking to the representatives 
of the Black Police Officers Association to try to find some path for- 
ward on that. I think it is the District Court was making a ruling 
about who was actually included in the set of that lawsuit. 

But I appreciate your question because it drives to the heart of 
professionalism of the United States Capitol Police. Regardless of 
some of the internal issues that we deal with on a day-to-day basis 
with personnel policies and procedures and even some of the con- 
cerns that the unions or the Black Police Officers Association may 
have, our officers separate out those issues from their professional 
responsibilities. And I think it was evidenced during the inaugura- 
tion the extraordinary lengths that U.S. Capitol Police officers go 
to ensure that the Capitol complex and all those who work and 
visit here are safe. We are able to build upon that level of dedica- 
tion and integrity to coordinate with our partner agencies through- 
out the region also. And we share a very good reputation, as do the 
other agencies that we work with. 
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We all have a mutual responsibility here. And I can’t remember 
if it was your opening statement or Madam Chair’s, but there is 
no one agency that is an island in this city. We all have to jointly 
work together to ensure the safety and security of not only people 
who live and work here, but the millions of visitors who come 
through here every year. And the laws that affect us and allow us 
to do our jobs are important in our efforts in that regard. 

So we monitor these types of developments very closely. We look 
at the impact, and then we move forward in a unified fashion to 
ensure that we can meet the constitutional requirements that are 
provided, and also the public safety entities and responsibilities we 
carry every day. 

Ms. Edwards. Well, I thank you for that. And of course I greatly 
appreciate, even as a new Member, the professionalism of the Cap- 
itol Police. But you should know at least that this Member remains 
really concerned about that outstanding litigation, precisely be- 
cause so many of those officers do live in the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

I would like to say to you as well, you know, and just again con- 
tinue to salute the Capitol Police, and especially the memory of 
John Michael Gibson and Private First Class Jacob Joseph Chest- 
nut, who was a resident of Prince George’s County in Maryland. It 
speaks to the high quality and caliber of service of the Capitol Po- 
lice. And I would just want to just ensure that, as we go forward, 
that we not only have the highest quality and caliber and perform- 
ance, but that we recruit in the most diverse way possible and re- 
ward those officers for their service. 

And then finally, and I know I am going over my time. Madam 
Chairwoman, just one question for Ms. Gallegos. And the only rea- 
son that I know to say Gallegos is because I grew up in New Mex- 
ico. But I have one question for you regarding Homeland Security 
and your coordination efforts because in this region — and this re- 
gion poses a different kind of homeland security concern. We have 
so many different law enforcement agencies that have responsi- 
bility in the region. And so I want to know kind of more directly 
your relationship with the Prince George’s County police, Mont- 
gomery County police, in terms of our local law enforcement and 
the District of Columbia, and how often those agencies are pulled 
together for the purposes of coordination, and the role that Home- 
land Security, particularly, plays in that coordination. 

Ms. Gallegos. Representative Edwards, I would be happy to 
provide some additional information for you on that. I don’t have 
that level of detail with me today, but I would be happy to provide 
a response after the hearing. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you very much. And I yield. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Ms. Edwards. 

Mr. Perriello. 

Mr. Perriello. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Let me start just by echoing Congresswoman Edwards’ com- 
ments. As a new Member, I have just been incredibly impressed by 
the Capitol Police, the professionalism, the handling, particularly 
under some very, very difficult circumstances like the inaugura- 
tion. So I just want to say, from me and my staff, my family that 
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has come to visit, we have been incredibly impressed by the job 
that you do. 

And let me also preface this by saying that I think you have 
made a compelling case that there are many aspects of the District 
that are unique in terms of security threats. I think what we are 
probably interested in doing here is making sure that you have the 
ability and the leeway you need to protect us, to protect the city, 
to protect these national treasures. At the same time, for better or 
for worse, the unique aspects of the District also mean you have 
significant presidential values for constitutional rights for other 
parts of the country. 

I certainly come from a part of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
that has very different issues when it comes to gun rights and peo- 
ple’s use of guns. And I just, for now, want to ask two clarifying 
questions, and then I may want to pick things up offline. 

First for you. Assistant Chief, you were saying that when you 
stop someone who possesses a weapon, there is a presumption that 
that person is a threat. Can you say a little bit more about that, 
and about whether that matters whether that is an authorized 
weapon or not, and what you mean by that? 

Mr. Nichols. Well, the way that the gun laws work right now 
within our complex is the only person who can lawfully possess a 
weapon on the street is a law enforcement officer. So anyone other 
than a law enforcement officer who we find to be in position of a 
weapon, we automatically determine them to be a threat. Now, it 
is a sliding scale. There are people who come to the city who have 
a registered firearm and a license to carry a firearm in their home 
districts, they come to the city thinking that is legal here. It, in 
fact, is not. 

So once we do the fielding interview, we will determine if they 
are not a threat, they are just somebody who is misinformed, but 
nevertheless in violation of the law. On the other end of the spec- 
trum, you have people who do come here with the very intent of 
carrying a weapon in order to cause harm or violate the law. And 
as Congresswoman Edwards talked about, we have suffered the 
outcome of that when we had the lone wolf come up here trying 
to force their way into the United States Capitol building in 1998. 
Two of our police officers were killed. 

Just recently, within the past few months, we have had many 
gun cases where people that cause us concern about what their in- 
tent really was showed up within our jurisdiction with long guns, 
shotguns, homemade hand grenades, things of that nature. 

Because of our experience, and the fact that we know this is a 
target not only for terrorists, but for people who want to come here 
to seek retribution against the United States Government, our offi- 
cers are trained to be very wary of people they run across in the 
field, whether it is within our primary jurisdiction or extended ju- 
risdiction, who are possessing firearms because we have to run that 
investigation rather quickly to determine, one, if they are a threat, 
and two, if it is part of a larger threat that is going to be a multi- 
prong attack on the Capitol complex. So it is a difficult position for 
our officers. For our own protection, and the protection of people 
like you and your family that you talked about, we have to be very 
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wary and very on guard of people we come into contact with up 
here. 

The way the laws are right now, either if you are in possession 
of a gun, you are a law enforcement officer, or you are violating the 
law. And it is pretty clear for us to move forward in that respect. 

If there are efforts to introduce gray areas, then of course it is 
going to be more and more difficult for officers to determine rather 
quickly the means by which somebody is in possession of a gun. 
And it is going to take a lot of retraining and a lot more coordi- 
nated effort to ensure that we don’t make an assumption on one 
end of the spectrum that is wrong, or assume that there isn’t a 
threat when there is one, if there is, when there isn’t. It just com- 
plicates the matter for us. 

Mr. Perriello. Maybe that is a segue to the Attorney General. 
If you could give some sense — you have talked about some about 
of the District laws that you believe are permissible under the Hell- 
er decision. Can you give some sense of what you think would not 
be permissible, other than what has already been explicitly ruled 
out in your mind based on Heller? 

Mr. Nickles. I am not quite sure what the Congressman has in 
mind. We have looked at every element of the gun laws that we 
have enacted. We have some lawsuits that have been filed that 
challenge various elements of our gun laws, for example, the re- 
quirement of training, certain of the preregistration requirements. 

But I think, by and large, the lawsuits that have been filed ac- 
cept the fact that the District has a basis in the Heller decision 
reasonably to regulate handguns and who gets the handguns and 
who gets the semi-automatics that are permissible. 

The concern I have. Congressman, is with section 210 of the En- 
sign amendment. That is the one that creates the exception to Fed- 
eral anti-trafficking laws only for the Nation’s capital, which seems 
to me to be a sort of a contradiction in terms. You have got the 
most unique jurisdiction in the world in terms of the monuments 
and the government officials and the dignitaries and the IMF con- 
ferences and the World Bank conferences and the conferences of 
the G-7 and the G-20. 

So everybody agrees this is the most unique place in the world. 
And then we are talking about making this most unique place in 
the world the only place in the Nation where residents are allowed 
to purchase a firearm in another State without going through some 
kind of licensed dealer. 

To me, section 210, which also opens up the issue that Madam 
Chairman talked about, the gun show problem, and also as Con- 
gresswoman Edwards talked about foisted upon Virginia and Mary- 
land the issue of registration, or what to do about the District resi- 
dents. It doesn’t make sense. And if the Congress thought it didn’t 
make sense, the Congress has plenary power over the District. So 
our laws come in front of the Congress. 

It was interesting to me that the date by which Congress could 
have acted to change the laws we enacted was April 1 — ^April Fools 
Day. And we had no comment by Congress that any of the laws 
that we had enacted over a long, arduous period of negotiation with 
the community, with the advocates on both sides of the issue, we 
put together what I considered to be a very comprehensive statute 
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and regulatory picture which I believe will sustain any attack, and 
Congress lets it go into effect for this unique jurisdiction. 

So that is, perhaps, the long answer to a simple question, but it 
poses to me the ultimate irony in the Ensign legislation and in sec- 
tion 210; why would you take the most unique place in the world 
and make it a unique place from the standpoint of regulation of 
firearms? I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Perriello. I appreciate the passage you read from Justice 
Scalia’s decision on that. I am just trying to understand in your 
mind what it is that you believe we could do in terms of limiting 
firearms in D.C. that would be unconstitutional, that would be out 
of bounds for the District, that would be inconsistent with the other 
holdings of Heller. 

Mr. Nickles. Well, I think if we were to take steps that effec- 
tively impede, prevent, stand in the way unnecessarily of the right 
of a citizen to have and provide self-defense in his home, that 
would be very worrisome to me. And so when we had advocates on 
the one side of gun regulation proposed that we really not respond 
at all to Heller, I was very adamant, as was the Council and the 
Mayor, in saying, now, look, we accept what the Supreme Court 
has done. We are not going to fly in the face of what the Supreme 
Court has said about the second amendment right. But at the same 
time. Justice Scalia said, we don’t intend in any way to take away 
the right of your jurisdiction, as every State in this country, the 
right of a jurisdiction reasonably to regulate the use of fire- 
arms. That is what we have done. 

Mr. Perriello. Again, I appreciate all that you all have done to 
try to protect the Capitol and to protect us and for being part of 
this hearing. And I yield back. 

Ms. Norton. Well, I have a number of questions raised in part 
by the questions of my colleagues, very good questions of my col- 
leagues. 

Let me ask Ms. Gallegos — see, I am not from the West 

Ms. Gallegos. Please call me Gabrielle, or Gabby. 

Ms. Norton. You can tell I am a third generation Washing- 
tonian. 

Ms. Gallegos, I am going to ask a question because she speaks 
the language of Homeland Security. 

In hearing after hearing in the Committee on Homeland Security 
we have been told that the approach we should be looking to pro- 
tect our Nation, including of course the Nation’s capital, is a lay- 
ered security approach, where one would wish at every level, level 
after level, until you were sure, as opposed to some great approach 
that would, in fact, accomplish what we are after. 

In your view, is a layered approach to Homeland Security most 
effective in preventing a terrorist attack? And if so, how would the 
elimination of all local gun laws affect a layered approach if that 
layer was eliminated? 

Ms. Gallegos. Well, that is a complicated question. Again, I am 
afraid that my expertise doesn’t extend to all of the potential types 
of security planning and policy that goes into answering that. And 
if you would permit, I would like to get back to you with a more 
detailed response at a later time. 
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Ms. Norton. I would request within 10 days a response from the 
Department on whether or not in the layered approach — which 
they have virtually invented since 9/11 — that approach would be fa- 
cilitated, hurt, helped, enhanced by the elimination of an entire 
layer, local gun laws, there would be left whatever is the Federal 
law that affects everybody. But even the most permissive jurisdic- 
tions have their own set of gun laws, here you would have none. 
And I understand your role and I very much appreciate your testi- 
mony, but we are trying to document. And you must understand 
that the leadership of the House and the Senate are trying ear- 
nestly to discover at this point whether there is any effect on home- 
land security, that for the first time the leaders in both Houses are 
looking very seriously at this gun law. And they are aware that the 
gun law is going to become law because we are going to pass the 
D.C. House Voting Rights Act. We are not letting anything stand 
in the way of that. And they have strongly supported it; it is al- 
ready through the Senate. The House was the first to get it 
through last time on a clean rule and a clean bill. 

There is no question in my mind that these leaders are going to 
get this done. And there is also no question in my mind that if you 
have this attached to both bills, it is law. And that is why I said 
in my testimony, don’t want the recriminations; want to know up 
front whether or not there is any effect of having no layer of local 
law here. 

Now, Mr. Nickles, this law would deprive the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia of all authority over gun laws in the District 
of Columbia. In the public safety hierarchy, where does having 
some say over guns rank in the public safety hierarchy of every 
large city? How important is it? What is the biggest threat to pub- 
lic safety in every city? 

Mr. Nickles. I think the Chief has spoken eloquently to the fact 
that guns are at the heart of public safety, and the need to regulate 
guns. The Chief has said many times, guns, drugs and gangs. We 
have been working, and we had a meeting yesterday with the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland to talk about how to improve coordination with 
respect to matters of violence because there are cross-border issues. 
But if the principal problems facing any municipality, particularly 
the urban areas, is guns, gangs and drugs, you take away the abil- 
ity of the major police force in the city to deal effectively with guns 
as the elective leaders of the city have determined. 

And I am no expert on the layered approach, but I am a first- 
hand viewer of what the Chief and her terrific police department 
do in this community. I sat with the Chief of Police in September 
last year when she sought to explain the problems in the House bill 
at that time. 

Ms. Norton. Which is the same bill as this bill. 

Mr. Nickles. Except for minor differences, it’s the same bill we 
are talking about. And it causes the Chief and myself, particularly 
section 210, significant heartburn. 

Ms. Norton. Could I ask Chief Nichols, Chief Morse raised an 
issue that had not been raised before last time, and I will ask your 
view on it. It had to do with officer safety. He spoke of the changes 
that I enumerated in my testimony and the effect of the safety on 
officers of the force here. Would you speak to that, please? 
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Mr. Nichols. Yes, ma’am. It is pretty much in line with what I 
responded to earlier. As we police the city now on the streets, 
whenever you come in contact with an individual who is in posses- 
sion of a firearm, whether it is through an arrest situation or 
through just merely seeing them on the street in a patrol oper- 
ation, you can safely assume with very limited exceptions that, 
they are either a law enforcement officer or a criminal who is un- 
lawfully in possession of that firearm. And that allows the officer, 
the officer who has made the contact with the individual, to ap- 
proach in a very cautious manner and protect themselves in that 
regard because there really is no gray area right now. 

The officer can perceive anybody that they see on the street car- 
rying a firearm, whether it’s a handgun or a long gun, as a threat 
not only to public safety, but to themselves, and they take the ap- 
propriate precautions to handle that situation. It is the way that 
we have been policing in this city for as long as I have been a cop. 

When you generally have people on the street who are lawfully 
in possession of weapons, it starts to gray the area a little bit more 
because the officer will then know that it is not as clear cut. And 
it is a concern that is going to take a lot of retraining for our offi- 
cers to ensure that they are approaching the right way and that 
they understand that there may be another added layer when they 
come in contact with somebody. 

Ms. Norton. So would you have to retrain every officer? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes, ma’am. The way that we have been trained 
now is that it is illegal to possess a firearm on the street. And no 
matter how we come in contact with that weapon, whether it is 
search incident to arrest, search of a vehicle, or merely somebody 
that we see in possession of a handgun, if other aspects of lawful 
possession are introduced with regard to street operations, then, 
yes, that is going to take a lot of retraining. 

Ms. Norton. So you would have to come to the Congress and ask 
for funds to retrain every officer of the Capitol Police force. 

I do want to clarify, with respect to Mr. Nickles, when I was talk- 
ing about depriving the local jurisdiction, leaving no layer whatso- 
ever there for Federal police because there is no gun laws here, 
would you describe how gun laws and every other law becomes ef- 
fective? 

Let me give you a law professor’s hypothetical. Suppose the Dis- 
trict of Columbia passed a gun law that the Congress disagreed 
with. Let us forget the question of constitutionality for the moment 
because, as I understand it. Attorney General Nickles, there have 
been 80 court suits brought since Heller and not a single gun law 
has been overturned. So let’s just assume that the District passes 
a gun safety law with which the Congress disagrees. Is the Con- 
gress, under present law, powerless to do anything to correct its 
disagreement with the District of Columbia, or must it now do, as 
this gun amendment does, deprive it of all jurisdiction, no matter 
what the circumstances over gun safety laws? 

Mr. Nickles. Oh, absolutely not. The Congress has plenary 
power over the District. And the District cannot enact any law 
until that law lays over in the Congress for 30 legislative days 
when you have a civil law, or 60 legislative days for criminal laws, 
which sometimes, as the Chairwoman knows, could mean months. 
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So that the time frame and the ability of Congress to say ulti- 
mately whether it agrees or disagrees with the gun laws is an ulti- 
mate weapon by the Congress. If there is some part of our gun laws 
that Congress does not like — putting aside the constitutional 
issue — Congress has plenary power, because no laws can become 
effective until those laws lay over here. 

I might add, Madam Chairwoman, we are in the process of sub- 
mitting and having had hearings on it, an omnibus crime bill. With 
the U.S. Attorney and the Police Department and the Attorney 
General’s office, we have spent literally months developing an om- 
nibus crime bill that deals with guns, with gangs, with drugs, with 
stalking, with victim protection, and many other features. And so 
to have in the middle of that very comprehensive effort in the Dis- 
trict to deal with crime, and then in the middle of our effort to 
work with the Governor of Maryland and all of his key people who 
were with us yesterday in the Wilson Building, to have the Ensign 
amendment come in sort of in the middle of this when the Con- 
gress does have the power, ultimately, with respect to our gun laws 
or any other laws, to say no, we don’t like that. I am not really 
clear why the Ensign amendment is being pressed at this time. 

Ms. Norton. So, in other words, at best, it is redundant because 
Congress can do whatever it wants to do with the District. It could 
wipe out all the laws of the District of Columbia right now, could 
it not? 

Mr. Nickles. I am afraid to say yes. It makes me feel pretty 
powerless, but the fact is the Congress has plenary power over the 
District. And it is really upon that basis that, at least in my view, 
that Congress has the power to grant voting rights to the District 
because it does have this plenary power, and in the past, in many 
situations, the Congress has treated the District as a State. 

Ms. Norton. Could I ask Ms. Edwards, who has another ques- 
tion, and then I will come back. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

I just have one question that was raised in the message that we 
received from our Governor, and it has to do with the data systems 
integration and communications. 

Assistant Chief Nichols, do you have the capacity now, let’s say, 
if Maryland had to register a gun of a resident from the District 
of Columbia and that person somehow ended up here on Capitol 
grounds, to be able to communicate with Maryland? And does 
Maryland then have the ability to go into the data systems in the 
District to know whether somebody has a mental health prohibition 
or a previous conviction that would prohibit the purchase or posses- 
sion of a firearm? Do you have that capacity now? Is it fully inte- 
grated? 

Mr. Nichols. We do have a number of data systems that we 
interact with local law enforcement and also Federal law enforce- 
ment on. Whether those specific issues that you raise can be ob- 
tained through those systems, I would have to go back and then 
give the answer for the record. 

Ms. Edwards. I would be curious to know that. 

And then Mr. Nickles — and you don’t have to answer this now, 
and it may require checking and getting back to us — my under- 
standing is that if somebody in the District of Columbia has a men- 
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tal health prohihition or they had already registered the firearm, 
as would be required under Ensign, in Maryland and then got a 
conviction, Maryland wouldn’t necessarily know that it had to re- 
voke that license because the systems are not transparent in that 
kind of way. And so it would be really complicated for Maryland 
or Virginia to do the kind of follow up that it has to do with guns 
that are registered by its own residents in the State because we 
have a State system that allows us, if a subsequent conviction 
comes along or a mental health prohibition comes along, we would 
know and then be able to revoke that firearm. We would not nec- 
essarily have that capacity registering folks in the District of Co- 
lumbia, nor would we have the capacity, I don’t believe, to commu- 
nicate that from one law enforcement agency to another law en- 
forcement agency. And so it seems to me that, in terms of home- 
land security, this problem really poses a great danger in terms of 
the District even knowing whether someone who had a prohibition 
didn’t also still have a gun. 

Mr. Nickles. Let me get back to you on that. I do know that one 
of the nice features of the gun laws that we have enacted, it has 
a very clear standard as to who can register a gun. And it is also 
very important to us that if we find guns later, we are able to trace 
those guns back. 

As to the question of the data systems, I have got people behind 
me that probably know the answer, but why don’t we confer and 
get back to you on that? 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. Perhaps Chief Nichols or Attorney Gen- 
eral Nickles can answer this question. 

I think it is the Attorney General who has mentioned the Federal 
anti-trafficking laws. I believe those were passed in the 1930’s. 
Why is it that Federal law requires that you purchase a gun in 
your own State and only in your own State and not go out of State 
in order to purchase a gun when we usually allow free commerce 
across States? 

Mr. Nickles. Well, I don’t want to speculate, but it seems to me 
commonsensical that if each individual State is doing the registra- 
tion of firearms, it can. A, ensure that people that shouldn’t have 
firearms don’t get them. And then, if those individuals go into Vir- 
ginia or Maryland, for example, in order for that individual to re- 
trieve the gun, he has to go to a federally licensed place in the Dis- 
trict so that, once again, the District and the Federal authorities 
can keep track of those guns. 

We are not dealing chewing gum here. I mean, there seems to 
me to be some basic public interest in knowing where firearms are 
and whether the individual who is receiving a firearm is mentally 
competent has been convicted of a felony, and a variety of different 
pre-registration requirements. This is not unique to the District. 
All other States in this country have similar regimes of regulation. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. Now, you are aware, perhaps, Ms. 
Gallegos, that this Subcommittee is also in the process of building 
a large new compound out in Ward 8 for the Department where its 
headquarters and several of its agencies will be located. Are you 
aware that under this amendment a person who is voluntarily com- 
mitted to St. Elizabeth’s mental hospital — and most people today 
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are voluntarily committed — would be able to immediately, upon re- 
lease from a mental hospital, for whatever period of time, without 
any waiting period, be able to buy and keep a gun? And St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital is right next to the planned Department of Home- 
land Security. Does that give you any pause? 

Ms. Gallegos. I was aware that that provision is in this amend- 
ment. And as we build our facilities at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, or 
St. Elizabeth’s facility, we are, of course, going to be concerned 
about the security of that facility as we are about a number of 
the — I think the Federal Protective Service, through the Immigra- 
tion and Customs Enforcement Agency, protects somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 9,000 Federal buildings. And of course at all of 
those buildings we do prohibit guns from coming in. And we do 
that through screening, metal detection, of course visual inspection. 
And we are concerned about creating that level of security in all 
of the Federal buildings that we are protecting. 

Ms. Norton. This is a particularly high-security agency, is it 
not? 

Ms. Gallegos. Yes. But of course we take the protection of all 
the Federal workers in all of our Federal buildings very seriously. 

Ms. Norton. Well, we are very glad to have your concern. I was 
asking a question about the Department itself and its near location 
to the mental hospital. 

Ms. Gallegos. I presume that we will continue our security pro- 
cedures when we are in that facility. 

Ms. Norton. So you don’t have any concern that people could get 
out of St. Elizabeth’s and buy a gun immediately. 

Ms. Gallegos. I am certainly concerned about protecting Fed- 
eral buildings, which is our charge, and about protecting our facili- 
ties. 

Ms. Norton. Let me ask you. Chief. Is it of any concern that as- 
sault weapons could be legally stored in houses or office buildings 
surrounding the Capitol complex under the amendment? Is it of 
any concern to the Capitol Police? 

Mr. Nichols. Well, again, as you know, we don’t comment spe- 
cifically on pending legislation. But speaking in general, you were 
talking earlier about layers of security. The layers of security that 
we use with the Capitol complex is concentric rings, where we try 
to identify threats the furthest distance away from the Capitol 
complex so we can intercept and mitigate that threat. 

The availability of stand-off weapons starts to skew that ability 
to identify a threat further away because the longer-range weapons 
extend out their actual threat parameters. So any time that there 
is a long gun that is in our proximity, yes, it is a concern, just as 
you get closer in, a handgun becomes more of a threat because it 
is a closer threat-type weapon. 

As you know, the Capitol complex is completely open and invit- 
ing. And there are times where we don’t know that we have a 
threat coming toward us with regard to an armed individual until 
they are actually at our doors. So despite our best efforts, any time 
that there is a stand-off weapon nearby, it is a legitimate concern 
to the United States Capitol Police. 

Ms. Norton. Attorney General Nickles, on page 2of your testi- 
mony you say the District is certainly not alone in requiring a fire- 
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arm dealer’s license, and that 17 States do it as well. We note that 
the gun amendment repeals the requirement that licensed dealers 
keep records of ammunition received into the inventory and ammu- 
nition sold or transferred. Were you referring to that? 

Mr. Nickles. I believe we were. The other provision that I would 
just raise with you, Madam Chairwoman, that really causes me 
also concern is this language where, under the Ensign amendment 
the District would be barred from enacting any law that would — 
let me give you the words, because these are far-reaching — ” pro- 
hibit, constructively prohibit, or unduly burden the firearm posses- 
sion by anyone not otherwise prohibited by Federal law.” And then 
it goes on to bar the District from enacting any laws or regulations 
that might discourage private ownership or use of firearms in a 
person’s dwelling or place of business, including regulations that 
would prevent the mentally ill, drug abusers, or domestic violence 
perpetrators from obtaining and possessing firearms. So this bill is 
a many splendored thing. 

Ms. Norton. Yes, I just wanted to get your view of that on the 
record. Attorney General Nickles. 

I want to ask Chief Nichols a question about something that is 
in Attorney General Nickles’ testimony. He talks about the assault 
weapon ban. And of course it is now up to the States, and that has 
been his testimony. The ATE has described the assault weapons 
that we are talking about as large capacity, semi-automatic fire- 
arms designed for rapid fire, combat use. Most are patterned after 
machine guns used by military forces. Those are guns which could 
be possessed and stockpiled in the District of Columbia. 

Would you describe any concern you have that such stockpiles of 
guns used, as the ATE says, by military forces usually, what effect 
would that have on protecting the jurisdiction under your control? 

Mr. Nichols. Well, the concern is as it has always been, that 
those types of weapons, or any weapons falls into the wrong hands 
and then is used to further a criminal act or an assault or an at- 
tack. So it is the availability of those types of weapons, by what- 
ever means they are obtained by people who want to come up to 
the Capitol complex within our jurisdiction and do harm, that is a 
significant concern. And as I said earlier, we have had instances 
within the past 18 months where we have had people come up here 
with assault-type weapons and we have been able to intercept 
them and arrest them. 

Ms. Norton. One final question. And this really flows from the 
testimony of Chief Lanier in — I guess it was September. And I 
would like the view of all three of you on this testimony from the 
Chief 

” If the gun bill, the very one before us now, were passed, it 
would be far more difficult for the Metropolitan Police Department 
and Federal law enforcement agencies in the District of Columbia 
to ensure the safety and security of the Nation’s capital.” 

Do any or all of you share those concerns? 

Mr. Nickles. I would never disagree with the Chief of Police, 
who I think is the city’s foremost expert on what affects the public 
safety and security of this city. She has been in the police depart- 
ment for some 20 years, I think. She is a woman that has seen 
every facet of public safety matters in the city. She is a leader, and 
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she is doing a great job. And so when she says that, she means it. 
I support it. 

Ms. Norton. Attorney General Nickles, as I understand it, Chief 
Lanier established the city’s own Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity, was its first officer, and is the primary contact with the Fed- 
eral law enforcement and security network for the Nation’s capital; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Nickles. That is correct. It is one of her many distinctions. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. Attorney General Nickles. 

Chief Nichols. 

Mr. Nichols. I have known Chief Lanier for a number of years 
and I have watched her as Chief of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. And I would agree with the comment she made. I think that 
any professional law enforcement officer would concur with her 
views on that matter. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. Chief Nichols. 

Ms. Gallegos. 

Ms. Gallegos. At DHS, we respect Chief Lanier enormously, of 
course. And as I mentioned earlier before, we regard the views of 
the State and local partners that we work with as extremely impor- 
tant. And they have enormous input into how we formulate our 
policy and how we go forward. 

Ms. Norton. Well, I want to thank all three of you. Attorney 
General Nickles, Chief Nichols, and Ms. Gallegos, for really very, 
very important testimony for this Subcommittee. It is important to 
hear from those who are on the front line in every respect. And I 
don’t think we could have had a panel that was more informative 
or more indispensable to our understanding of how we should go 
forward. 

Thank you again, all three of you. 

Chief Nichols is going to stay for the next panel. And could I ask 
the second panel to come up, in addition to the chief; Mr. Jeff 
Delinski, Deputy Chief Special Operations Bureau, Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority; Major General Errol 
Schwartz, Commanding General, D.C. National Guard. And be- 
cause my good friend and colleague has another important engage- 
ment and must leave before the next panel, I am going to ask Mr. 
Vernon Herron, who is the Deputy Chief Administrative Officer of 
Public Safety and Director of Homeland Security for Prince 
George’s County, if he would come forward in this panel. And in- 
stead of my asking the first questions, I am going to ask that Rep- 
resentative Edwards ask the first questions of this panel. 

Perhaps we should proceed with Mr. Herron in case Ms. Edwards 
has to leave early. 
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TESTIMONY OF DANIEL R. NICHOLS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL POLICE DEPARTMENT; JEFF 
DELINSKI, DEPUTY CHIEF SPECIAL OPERATIONS BUREAU, 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT AUTHORITY; 
MAJOR GENERAL ERROL R. SCHWARTZ, COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NATIONAL GUARD; AND 
VERNON HERRON, DEPUTY CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
CER FOR PUBLIC SAFETY/DIRECTOR OF HOMELAND SECU- 
RITY, OFFICE OF THE COUNTY EXECUTIVE, PRINCE 
GEORGE’S COUNTY 

Mr. Herron. Good morning, Chairwoman Norton. Thank you for 
allowing me to he here today. I am Vernon Herron, Deputy Chief 
Administrative Officer for Public Safety, and Director of Homeland 
Security for Prince George’s County, Maryland. 

I appear before you today on behalf of one of the largest counties 
in the National Capital Region. But before I begin, I also would 
like to take this time to thank Congresswoman Donna Edwards for 
her leadership in the critical issue of National Capital Region pub- 
lic safety, and for recommending that I appear before you today. 

If time permits, I would like to offer testimony on the Ensign leg- 
islation. 

First, I want to take a moment to recall that Prince George’s 
County has testified on this issue before. In July of 2006, Prince 
George’s County Sheriff Michael Jackson testified before the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee on H.R. 5785, the Warning, 
Alert and Response Network Act. In that testimony. Sheriff Jack- 
son explained that warning the public of an impending disaster is 
a good first step, but not nearly enough to address the total reality 
of public safety in response to a large-scale disaster. We are 
pleased this hearing goes further than debating how we warn the 
public and discusses how we can lead and coordinate masses of 
people to safety. 

Prince George’s County, Maryland, is located in the heart of the 
Baltimore-Washington corridor. The county borders Washington, 
D.C., and is just 37 miles south of the City of Baltimore. The coun- 
ty’s population exceeds 820,000, with a daily work population of 
well over 1 million people. 

Covering an area of close to 500 square miles, the county is home 
to many businesses, as well as State and Federal agencies. Some 
of these Federal agencies include NASA’s Goddard Space Flight 
Center, Andrews Air Force Base, U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Beltville facility, a Federal Records Center, a large Internal Rev- 
enue Service office complex, and the National Oceanic Atmospheric 
Administration Center for Weather and Climate Prediction. Addi- 
tionally, a large portion of the region’s Metro system and Interstate 
95 pass through Prince George’s County. 

Fortunately, for most communities in America, the threat of ter- 
rorism remains just that, a threat. However, the United States has 
experienced several acts of terrorism and widespread natural disas- 
ters which caused devastation and catastrophe. And 9/11 was an 
example of this devastation and catastrophe for New York, the Na- 
tional Capital Region, and the entire United States. Therefore, 
Prince George’s County is in a prime position to offer perspectives 
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on how to address the need, impact, and practicality for orches- 
trating large-scale public safety response. 

Coordinated planning across the National Capital Region will 
greatly assist the utilization of limited resources available to sup- 
port evacuation and sheltering of residents, citizens, and visitors to 
the National Capital Region. Actual emergencies are inherently un- 
stable and consist of rapidly changing events whose outcome may 
be difficult, if not impossible, to predict. 

Resource sharing will be necessary in order to ensure the region 
can efficiently manage a major evacuation or sheltering event. 
Prince George’s County works closely with the Maryland Emer- 
gency Management Agency and the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency to ensure all resources needed are being utilized in 
the most efficient and effective manner. 

Locally, we have executed MOUs with the Board of Education to 
provide emergency access to the use of 260 public schools located 
throughout the county. Although there is adequate number of pub- 
lic schools to shelter thousands of citizens, we do not have enough 
resources to open every school, or multiple schools, simultaneously 
and also handle our daily responsibilities. 

In the event that multiple shelters would be needed to house 
large numbers of citizens for an extended period, we have 
preselected two mega shelters, Ritchie Coliseum in the northern 
portion of the county and Show Place Arena in the southern por- 
tion of the county. Both are capable of sheltering several hundred 
people. 

Prince George’s County has also pre-stocked mobile caches con- 
sisting of cots, blankets, pillows and personal hygiene kits ready for 
transport to any shelter. For larger shelter needs, we have pre-po- 
sitioned FEMA tractor trailers loaded with emergency shelter sup- 
plies ready to activate. 

Having immediate access to emergency supplies enables Prince 
George’s County to mitigate, respond to, and recover from disas- 
trous events. Disasters require coordination between Public Safety 
departments, our Health and Human Services departments, as well 
as the other emergency support function agencies. Having these de- 
partments train and exercise together ensures that social service 
support and agency collaboration is available to assist during this 
trying time. 

In the event a full evacuation of a county is necessary, the coun- 
ty’s transportation department has access to traffic cameras located 
at major traffic intersections. Using these cameras can alter the 
time of the traffic light to reduce gridlock and facilitate smooth 
traffic flow. 

The experiences from past incidents reveal that vehicle evacu- 
ation requires a unified effort, and this will be required for the Na- 
tional Capital Region. Region coordination is paramount in any ef- 
fective response and recovery plan. To facilitate and effect a recov- 
ep^ plan, the National Capital Region has developed a regional 
video conference system. This video conference system uses its own 
data network lines which provide a direct link to every emergency 
operation center throughout the National Capital Region. The abil- 
ity for senior officials from each jurisdiction to directly reach out 
and communicate with their neighbor in the National Capital Re- 
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gion will not only enhance the recovery process, but expedite the 
use of resource sharing and mutual aid. 

The Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments, also 
known as COG, has played a major role in fostering regional com- 
munications. Through COG, senior officials and public safety chiefs 
and directors of each emergency support function meet regularly to 
discuss issues and concerns that greatly impact jurisdictions’ abil- 
ity to coordinate, communicate, and collaborate during emergencies 
and disasters. 

Prince George’s County communicates directly with MEMA dur- 
ing any major event. MEMA is advised of the event and placed on 
alert that mutual aid may be required. 

Prince George’s County also depends on several Eederal funding 
mechanisms to support the county’s operations. Those mechanisms 
include the Urban Area Security Initiative, COPS Law Enforce- 
ment Technology Program, the Byrne Memorial Justice Assistance 
Grants, the Byrne Discretionary Grants, and the American Recov- 
ery Reinvestment Act funds. These funding streams are critical to 
our continued ability to deliver public safety services and response 
capabilities. 

Some of the grants require a match dollar amount for the juris- 
dictions. Eor example, the Regional Catastrophic Preparedness 
Grant program lies dormant due to the fact that jurisdictions can- 
not provide the 20 to 25 percent grant match. This grant require- 
ment cripples the ability of the jurisdiction to obtain the available 
funding, especially during this difficult economic time. 

Also, the fiscal year 2010 House Budget resolution decreases the 
public safety function authority by $5 billion, while increasing the 
outlay by only $1 billion. This discrepancy gives us pause, as we 
are not able to provide as much public safety response to the Na- 
tional Capital Region, with cuts to important programs such as the 
ones I listed above. 

In examining the state of operations today, we would make the 
following recommendations: 

First and furthermore, we must keep UASI whole and urge a fis- 
cal year 2010 budget to not be set below $900 million; 

Strive for greater coordination and communication between local 
governments and FEMA, including conducting of unified NCR 
drills and exercises; 

Establish clear and efficient report instructions between local 
governments, FEMA, and the Executive Office of the President; 

Establish mechanisms for emergency expenditure reimburse- 
ment. If local governments are going to assist Federal emergency 
response activities, there needs to be a clear path which those local 
governments can seek reimbursement for those costs. 

Hurricane Isabel, 9/11, Hurricane Katrina, and the massive 
crowds of this past inauguration, have all taught us valuable les- 
sons regarding large-scale public safety response. However, if we 
are to move forward with the entire National Capital Region en- 
sync, then more coordination will need to be established and crit- 
ical Federal support cannot be stripped away. 

Are all of our local governments fully interoperable within them- 
selves? And are all jurisdictions of the NCR? Is there a coordinated 
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National Capital Region plan for FEMA? And are all local govern- 
ment entities completely versed with this plan? 

These are the questions we should ask moving forward. Prince 
George’s County would continue to partner with the NCR to make 
our country safe. 

Each day we want to be able to inform our citizens that we are 
better prepared today than we were yesterday. I want to thank the 
Subcommittee for calling this hearing today and the Chairwoman 
for allowing us to speak on this important matter. 

I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Herron. 

Let’s move to, Major General Schwartz, D.C. National Guard. 

General Schwartz. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman and Mem- 
bers of this Committee for the opportunity to testify in front of you 
today. 

I have submitted my testimony for the record, but please allow 
me to make some highlighting remarks concerning the District of 
Columbia National Guard and their contribution to the National 
Capital Region. 

I have been a capital guardian now for 32 years, and we continue 
to provide excellent support to the city. The District of Columbia 
National Guard consists of the Air National Guard and the Army 
National Guard, and we are housed within the District of Colum- 
bia, at Andrews Air Eorce Base and Eort Belvoir, Virginia. These 
installations outside of the District of Columbia provide us the sup- 
port that we would need to perform missions in the District such 
as our air assets, our schoolhouses and other important venues. 

The District of Columbia National Guard has a Federal and a 
District mission. It does not limit us to the way we perform our du- 
ties from the limited actions during a nonemergency all the way to 
martial law, where we can support the District. 

I would like to emphasize the primary role of the District of Co- 
lumbia National Guard, and let you know that it is in support of 
local authorities; we will only respond based upon the requests of 
local authorities. 

The District of Columbia National Guard is like no other Na- 
tional Guard in the Nation. The 53 States and Territories have a 
Governor that they report to as their commander in chief. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s commander in chief is the President of the 
United States. He has delegated that responsibility through the 
Secretary of Defense, to the Secretary of the Army who has over- 
sight for all local missions. 

The Secretary of the Air Force also has oversight over our air as- 
sets. We provide excellent air support to Congress by housing three 
C-40 aircraft out of Andrews Air Force Base to move the congres- 
sional delegations around, two C-38 jets and other support equip- 
ment. 

The District of Columbia National Guard also performs its Fed- 
eral mission, that is, supporting the warfight. Army or air, no mat- 
ter what part of the world it is. 

My responsibility is to make sure that the District of Columbia 
National Guard can rapidly respond to any homeland initiative. 
The Office of the Mayor will contact the Guard, I will do the nec- 
essary coordinations with senior officials about my level to make 
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sure that the District of Columbia gets all it needs in a very short 
period of time. We support 16 ESFs from the response plan, and 
that is transportation, communication, mass care, search and res- 
cue, all-in hazards response, agriculture, natural resources, public 
safety and security. The District has added a 16th ESF for dona- 
tion and volunteer management which — we are supporting them 
with our field kitchens and other resources that they may need 
from the Guard. 

We are working very closely with the District of Columbia Home- 
land Security Emergency Management Agency and other agencies 
within the FEMA Region 3 area. We are housing the FEMA Region 
trailer and the American Red Cross trailer in the parking lots of 
our armory because we envision the armory with its 58,000-square- 
foot capacity can house — can be a shelter in case of an emergency 
here in the District, like we did for Hurricane Katrina where we 
housed several individuals who came in from Louisiana. 

We have the ability to build capacity through our partnerships 
in the region. The Maryland National Guard, Virginia National 
Guard, Pennsylvania, Delaware and West Virginia offer support to 
the District of Columbia when needed. An example of that support, 
which stretches beyond those States, is our support to the Presi- 
dential Inauguration in January, where 30 States and one Terri- 
tory provided over 7,000 troops to the District. Our objective is to 
remain in the background, but to make sure that the events are 
safe and secure. 

In our capacities from Fort Belvoir, we have just received new 
UH-72 helicopters for medevac reasons. We are picking up an ad- 
ditional three helicopters in a week or so, and we will be using 
those in case of local emergencies. I yield back my time. Madam 
Chair, and I will be happy to answer any of your questions at the 
end. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. General Schwartz. 

Mr. Delinski. 

Mr. Delinski. Good morning. And thank you. Chairwoman Nor- 
ton, for inviting me to testify on behalf of Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority. 

My name is Jeff Delinski. I am a Deputy Chief of the Metro 
Transit Police. The Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Author- 
ity, otherwise known as WMATA, or Metro, is a far-reaching sys- 
tem, serving 3.5 million people living in an area of roughly 1,500 
square miles. We provide, on average, 1.2 million rides on week- 
days, making WMATA an important contributor to the health and 
vitality of the regional economy. 

WMATA has a history of providing emergency response training 
and outreach to our regional public safety partners. WMATA 
opened the Carmen E. Turner Training Facility in 2002, a first-of- 
its-kind facility in the United States dedicated to transit. The facil- 
ity includes a 260-foot tunnel, two Metro railcars, a simulated elec- 
trified third rail for mock fire and rescue exercises, and a pas- 
senger rail emergency evacuation stimulator. Since its opening, 
nearly 15,000 people have been trained at this facility, which has 
earned a national reputation. 

In 2004, the Metro Transit Police launched a training initiative 
entitled Managing Metro Emergencies. During a 2-year period this 
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course provided over 5,000 regional law enforcement, fire and res- 
cue, Department of Transportation and WMATA operations per- 
sonnel enhanced training for mitigating, evacuating, transporting 
and recovering from a major service disruption in our system. 

WMATA has recently intensified its focus on emergency manage- 
ment activities by creating an Office of Emergency Management. In 
December of 2008, Mr. Peter LaPorte was hired to oversee this new 
office and has a direct report to Metro’s Chief of Police. With the 
recommitment of six internal staff and the hiring of five personnel, 
Mr. LaPorte has created a team that has over 200 years of transit- 
based incident response and emergency management experience. 

The Office of Emergency Management will oversee a new train- 
ing initiative involving the delivery of incident command system 
training to an estimated 8,000 Metro employees. Funded through 
the Department of Homeland Security’s Transit Security Grant 
Program and the regional Urban Area Security Initiative funds, 
this program will raise awareness of security-related issues and in- 
struct operational employees to implement the proper response pro- 
cedures and command system structure during the initial and de- 
veloping phases of a Metro-specific incident or emergency. 

Above all, partnerships with first responders and regional stake- 
holders are the foundation of effective emergency management. 
WMATA would not be able to manage emergencies without capital- 
izing on the strengths of our partnering agencies. Continuance of 
frequent training and exercises as well as ongoing involvement 
with the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments are the 
primary ways for building and improving our relationships with ex- 
ternal agencies. 

WMATA is critically tied to the success of the numerous special 
events that take place in this region. The most recent of these 
large-scale special events was the 2009 Presidential Inauguration, 
which resulted in the largest crowd served in WMATA’s history, 
providing over 1.5 million individual trips on both bus and rail. The 
success on Inauguration Day is proof not only of WMATA’s ability 
to work within the region, but the region’s propensity to work to- 
gether. 

When an unplanned incident does occur in the National Capital 
Region, it is our responsibility to ensure customer safety, minimize 
the delay and get people moving again. WMATA’s actions on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, provides a good example of our ability to move 
large numbers of people during a regional emergency. 

However, it must be said that while WMATA is willing and pre- 
pared to operate in less than ideal circumstances, we do have lim- 
its in our capacity to move passengers. Even in the best conditions, 
the region always faces traffic management challenges. To address 
this, WMATA in conjunction with its regional partners has been ac- 
tive in the development of the Metropolitan Area Transportation 
Operations Coordination program, otherwise known as MATOC. 
MATOC is an area-wide situational awareness effort that enhances 
coordination between the region’s transportation providers. 

Thanks to funds appropriated by the Federal Government that 
make emergency management a priority, WMATA and the region 
have done a great job dealing with and responding to emergencies 
and planning for events. Continued investment in emergency man- 
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agement initiatives such as proper equipment, training efforts, 
planned processes, response measures, recovery protocols and over- 
all prevention techniques is imperative for enhancing the National 
Capital Region’s mobility, safety and quality of life. 

The men and women of WMATA will continue to strengthen our 
capabilities and relationships with our local, regional and Federal 
partners to ensure a safer, more secure and better prepared region. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Delinski. 

Mr. Nichols, do you have additional statement at this time? 

Mr. Nichols. The only thing I would like to add, ma’am — obvi- 
ously, I have already submitted a statement for the record, but one 
thing I would like to highlight is, you will hear today in the pre- 
vious panel and this panel the need to coordinate and share re- 
sources within the Washington metropolitan area. There is no one 
agency that is well suited to work in a unilateral manner to handle 
the types of emergencies that occur in Washington or could poten- 
tially occur in Washington. And we have seen that, even something 
with the evacuation of the Mall to coordination for the Inaugura- 
tion and the events on 9/11. 

One of the priorities of Chief Morse, myself and Gloria Jarmon, 
our CAO, has is to make sure that the United States Capitol Police 
are able to obtain a new radio system that allows us to be a full 
partner with interoperability. The requirement of the agencies to 
have plans is fine, but the lifeblood of the agencies in this region 
to coordinate is our ability to communicate with each other. And 
when you have a key partner who has limited interoperable capa- 
bilities to talk to the people who are sitting at this table — seated 
at this table, certainly it causes a concern. 

We are working very closely with U.S. Capitol Police Board and 
the Committees of jurisdiction to make sure that we have the au- 
thority and the appropriations to obtain this system, and to make 
sure that we can fully integrate with the Washington metropolitan 
area law enforcement public safety agencies should there be a 
major situation develop that requires an evacuation of the area or 
an event that causes us to bring resources into our jurisdiction so 
we can communicate and coordinate those rescue and law enforce- 
ment activities. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Nichols. 

Let me understand your testimony. Your radio system is not now 
fully integrated with even the D.C. — the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, which is the largest police department in the region; is 
that so? 

Mr. Nichols. We have limited interoperability with the Metro- 
politan Police Department, but we don’t have full interoperability. 
When we bring some of our other partners, who are seated at the 
table here, online, we have limited interoperability. 

The other problem that we have with our current system radio 
system is, it is not encrypted, so that when we are handling an 
emergency situation, everybody’s little brother with a scanner can 
listen to what we are doing and that, therefore, compromises our 
operations. 

Ms. Norton. I am going to go now to my good friend. Represent- 
ative Edwards, for the first series of questions. I just wanted to 
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make sure I understood what you were saying. This testimony is 
that, even as we speak, the Capitol Police are not fully interoper- 
able within the region or even with the D.C. Police Department lo- 
cated right here. 

Ms. Edwards. 

Ms. Edwards. Well, thank you. Madam Chairwoman. And also 
thank you for enabling Mr. Herron to come to this panel as I have 
to depart. 

It is exactly this point of operability of systems that I wanted to 
focus on. So I appreciate. Assistant Chief Nichols, your raising 
that. And I want to direct this question also to Mr. Herron, because 
my understanding is that the Prince George’s County Police De- 
partment also has a radio communications operability concern and 
deficit. The Montgomery County Police Department also has an 
interoperability problem, in addition to the Capitol Police and the 
District of Columbia police. 

And I am not sure, Mr. Delinski, perhaps you can tell me wheth- 
er WMATA suffers the same deficit. Because this is a huge con- 
cern. 

Here we are in a region, and our major law enforcement agencies 
have limited capacity in an emergency situation to communicate 
with each other and to do it in a secure fashion. This is perhaps — 
I mean, this is a tremendous deficit for one of the most significant 
regions in the country. And I think that as we look to — and this 
is an authorizing Committee and not an appropriating Committee. 
But I would say to my colleagues that as we go forward, this is a 
huge deficit that needs to be cleared up. And it can’t go any longer. 

We are, perhaps, just lucky that we haven’t had the kind of 
emergency event that would require us to draw on our communica- 
tions capacity and then suffer for that deficit. 

And so I appreciate, Mr. Herron, first, your comments about 
Prince George’s County’s interoperability deficit. 

Mr. Herron. Yes, ma’am. 

If an emergency occurred today. Prince George’s County’s first re- 
sponders would not be able to seamlessly communicate with part- 
ners in the National Capital Region. 

As you know, during the 9/11 attacks, our first responders re- 
sponded to the Pentagon and had to be handing out radios so we 
could communicate with those first responders. 

We recently purchased a new radio system to replace our exist- 
ing 40-year-old radio system. We are hopeful to be online with that 
system within the next 15 months. It is the latest and the greatest 
encryption, and we will be able to communicate effectively with our 
partners in the National Capital Region. 

Ms. Edwards. Mr. Delinski. 

Mr. Delinski. I share your concerns with interoperability as 
well. It is certainly a problem that has been challenging the Metro 
Transit Police Department. 

As you know, we operate in all three major jurisdictions here and 
communicate with all local police departments. We have some lim- 
ited capacity to do so. Metropolitan Police, for one, on a limited 
basis and U.S. Park Police come to mind. 

However, this issue has also been brought up through the Coun- 
cil of Governments here in Washington, D.C., and using Urban 
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Area Security Initiative funds, we have purchased two thousand 
radios that obviously do communicate with each other; and they 
are in storage caches strategically placed throughout the region. So 
if there is a major event, we do have that option of pulling out 
those two thousand radios and distributing them to the first re- 
sponders on the scene of a major incident. 

So we have that option while we wait for technology to be able 
to bring our radio systems together. 

Ms. Edwards. Major General Schwartz, can you describe your 
communications capacity with the law enforcement agencies and 
other first responders in the region? 

General Schwartz. Yes, ma’am. Thank you for the question. 

First of all, let me talk about the framework in which we commu- 
nicate. The Joint Operation Center in the District of Columbia is 
tied to the D.C. Emergency Management Agency through several 
communications mechanisms, radio CB being one of those, and ra- 
dios if we have to be deployed to the streets. It further is tied to 
other EOCs or JOCs within the region, within the FEMA Region 
3. So we have a 24/7 capability to communicate to our Joint Oper- 
ation Centers within this region. 

If we are deployed to the streets to assist the Metropolitan Police 
Department or the Park Police or whoever requires our service, we 
are then issued land mobile radios, or handhelds, to communicate 
back to our JOC and then out to different regions so that they can 
report back what is going on. 

So because we are not on the streets 24/7, the pressures that the 
law enforcement agencies may feel are not realized by the Guard. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. 

And then finally, Mr. Herron, what would be the cost for a fully 
interoperable communications system for Prince George’s County in 
this really critical metropolitan region? 

Mr. Herron. The cost is $65 million, and as I indicated, we did 
sign a contract with a vendor. We are moving forward with the 
placement of the towers and the testing and so forth. 

And I must say that there have been — the Byrne Grant accounts 
and UAC’s funding has helped us facilitate the purchase of this 
equipment. And hopefully within the next 15 months, barring any 
other issues, we will be able to go live with this radio system. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. 

And then lastly, before I have to depart, my other question was 
also about medical emergency services. I have been really con- 
cerned that at a time when we need to step up and think about 
our regional medical emergency services and how we would handle 
a disaster, we are seeing — for example, at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Major General Schwartz, where some of your units are supported — 
Malcolm Grow Medical Center will be declining actually in its serv- 
ice, in its medical services at that facility. 

Prince George’s Hospital Center is under great strain, even 
though it has the region’s trauma unit there. And I worry about 
the capacity of then Washington — and we will hear from Wash- 
ington Hospital Center and the American Red Cross later on about 
our capacity to deliver the kind of medical emergency services that 
we need, especially outside of the District of Columbia, presuming 
an event that might require movement of great masses of people 
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out into the suburbs and particularly the southern suburbs of 
Prince George’s County that are more adjacent to the Capitol Com- 
plex. 

And so I wonder, Mr. Herron, if you — because I am looking right 
now at how we actually might support a much more regional ap- 
proach on medical service delivery for the purposes of homeland se- 
curity. 

Mr. Herron. Yes, ma’am. 

In the National Capital Region we have been working together 
for the past couple years to deal with the capacity in the hospitals, 
our surge capacity, so to speak. We rely heavily on MOUs to sup- 
port one another, and our hospitals have these MOUs in place as 
well. 

We have purchased several mobile medical buses to transport 
large numbers of victims to hospitals. We are not at the place 
where we really need to be — to address a large catastrophe, so to 
speak. We are moving in the right direction, but there is plenty of 
work to be done. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you. 

Madam Chairwoman, I yield. And I look forward to both reading 
and looking at the testimony of the remainder of this panel and the 
subsequent one. And I appreciate your enabling me to ask this line 
of questions. 

And thank you all for your presence here today. Thank you. 

Mr. Herron. Thank you. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. Congresswoman Edwards. We are very 
glad you live in the region so that even when Congress is dis- 
missed, you are willing to travel from Prince George’s to be able 
to offer the very, very important and helpful comments and ques- 
tions you have offered this afternoon. 

Let me follow up on the Congresswoman’s questions on inter- 
operability because it may involve a real-life circumstance. That in- 
volves the enforcement — what we understand to be a multi-law-en- 
forcement approach to events like the Inauguration. 

Now, there has been a report issued thus far, and I have indi- 
cated that we are not prepared until the GAO report is issued to 
go very deeply, because we haven’t had an independent report on 
what happened. But we do know from constituents around the 
country that there were people who could not get out of the Third 
Street Tunnel. And some have identified this as perhaps the most 
important, if not the only, homeland security issue that arose dur- 
ing what was an extraordinarily successful event in other ways. 
And yet there were perhaps hundreds of people who were told to 
make their way by walking through the Third Street Tunnel; they 
did and could not get out. 

I am wondering if this was a question of interoperability, wheth- 
er any of you participated in communication with one another so 
that these people who, we are told, were not even told why they 
were being held. 

Did the Metropolitan Police sergeant, did the Capitol Police know 
about this? Did Metro? Did you. General Schwartz? Did you, Mr. 
Herron? How did this occur? And was there any communication 
among the agencies who appear to have coordinated so well in 
other regards to the Inauguration? 
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Mr. Nichols. I can probably be in the best position to answer 
that right now. 

There was a joint report that was done by the agencies that were 
involved in the planning of the Inauguration that addressed this 
and some of the other issues we found, which turned out to be 
rather significant challenges with regard to the security plan and 
the balance and security plan with the level of access that we 
wanted to provide people to the various venues in the city. 

Essentially, everything was compounded by the fact that there 
was an unprecedented, almost 2 million people in the city. Since 
that had never been experienced before, we didn’t really have a his- 
torical perspective on how that would strain infrastructure, how 
that would test the communications capabilities of the law enforce- 
ment public safety agencies, and just generally the security plans 
that we put in place that day. 

I will be happy to send the report over to you if you haven’t had 
a chance to see it. 

Ms. Norton. Actually, I am trying to find out from all four of 
you whether you had any communication during the time that peo- 
ple were in the Third Street Tunnel. I am trying to find out wheth- 
er interoperability or the communication system was partly at fault 
here. 

Did any of you know that there were people — I will go down. You 
knew, Mr. Nichols? 

Mr. Nichols. We knew that there were people in the southbound 
tube of the Third Street Tunnel because that was a designated pe- 
destrian route. The command level positions at the various multi- 
agency command centers did not know that there were people in 
the northbound tube. The northbound tube was never intended for 
pedestrian use. 

Ms. Norton. How did they get in there? 

Mr. Nichols. Officers on the ground level, in order to overcome 
crowding challenges that were taking place in the northwest sector 
of the city, directed people down there to relieve pressure. 

Ms. Norton. See, this is interesting because this is the kind of 
unplanned circumstance where the officer on the ground has to 
make a decision. And actually, if you think about it, it would seem 
to be a good kind of on-the-ground decision, but you would expect 
it to be made — the notion that you are getting a lot of crowding. 
Look, here is this tunnel that is closed. It won’t have vehicular 
traffic. Let’s send them through this tunnel. It makes perfect sense 
as long as everybody knows it. 

Was the failure of communication related at all to interoper- 
ability? 

Mr. Nichols. I think — ^yes, I believe that that was one of the fac- 
tors. We had a multiagency command center going on, but in the 
multiagency command center, what we are really doing is listening 
to about 15 or 20 or maybe even more independent radio trans- 
missions from the independent agencies. 

Ms. Norton. Including, for example, anybody can get on that 
now because you are doing — you are tuning into other systems 
rather than having your own system. 
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Mr. Nichols. That is correct. So there was no one radio system 
you could monitor to get a global view of what was going on in the 
city that day. 

Conversely, should there have been a major situation develop, 
the same would have been true. We would have had to listen to all 
these multitude of different agencies’ transmissions in order to co- 
ordinate our activities and tie operations together. 

Ms. Norton. Including, for example, Mr. Nichols, if somebody, 
you know, these incidents that we had here; and the one which is 
most indelibly in our minds, of course, is the incident that occurred 
here in the Capitol. 

Here you had the tunnel open. You had millions of people here, 
almost none of them with real tickets. Now, if among them there 
had been someone with a military-style weapon who decided to 
open fire, what would have been the consequence there? When 
would you have known about it? How would that have been han- 
dled? 

Mr. Nichols. Well, we had contingency plans in place to handle 
any number of situations that could occur, including an active 
shooter. We actually had table-top exercises on how these various 
agencies would respond, depending on whose jurisdiction the event 
was taking place in at any given time. 

But again, the potential for something like that to occur occurs 
every day. It is compounded exponentially when you have large 
crowds at a national secure event like that where you have instant 
media attention of what is going on. 

Ms. Norton. And, of course, it would be compounded if, in fact, 
there was free access to military-style weapons which would make 
it much, much easier to mow down people in such a crowd if you 
happen to be either a crazy person or a person intent upon doing 
harm. 

Mr. Nichols. And that is an important point because, obviously, 
our focus is on an enduring constitutional government and the pro- 
tection of the leadership of the United States, because everybody 
was outside of the West Front of the Capitol. You had the entire 
top level of the government in one place at one time. That is cer- 
tainly a significant security concern. 

But you can’t discount the fact that there doesn’t necessarily 
have to be an attack upon that area in order to completely disrupt 
and overtake the inaugural activities of that day. And we were 
very cognizant of that. We always are. 

The agencies that were involved in the Inauguration have a con- 
stitutional requirement to make sure that the President is sworn 
in at noon on the 20th, like the Constitution says; and anything 
that has the potential of disrupting that, whether it is an active 
shooter on the Mall or something occurring here on the Capitol 
grounds, we have to guard against that. 

And as the threats proliferate through access to weapons or 
whatever, the difficulty of making sure that we hit that constitu- 
tional requirement for the Inauguration is even more difficult. 

Ms. Norton. So would you be as alert today in looking for the 
lone gunman, single shooter as looking for somebody carrying a nu- 
clear device, assuming that was possible, into this area? 
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Mr. Nichols. Yes, ma’am. We run a spectrum of threats and we 
look at threats based upon the probability and the consequence. 
And we weigh our resource allocation toward that scale. 

Ms. Norton. Let’s talk probability and consequence. 

Isn’t there a greater probability for a single shooter to come in 
spraying a crowd or a motorcade than there is for someone to bring 
in a nuclear device today? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes. And I think if you look at some of the terrorist 
attacks that have taken place just recently — Mumbai is probably 
the best example of what a small group of people who are heavily 
armed can do to disrupt an entire city. We are not immune from 
that. 

We have seen — and you have talked about it, I have talked about 
it also — what occurred on July 24 , 1998, where we had one indi- 
vidual with one handgun, and the disruption that he caused and 
two police officers dead and a citizen wounded. 

So, yes, it is a significant concern. It is a significant test of the 
planning and response capabilities of the law enforcement agencies 
in the city. And it is something we have to be cognizant of every 
single day. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. Chief. 

Now, I would like to go down the line and ask any of you if you 
knew — of all the things that happened, most of the things you 
would expect to happen. I think what people didn’t expect was that 
the officers would have to make an almost instant decision about 
the crowding and sending people through a tunnel. As it turns out, 
some of those had tickets. In fact, many, many of those had tickets 
and did not get out. 

I am trying to learn whether or not, with the present system of 
operability, if any of you were informed of the fact that there were 
people in the Third Street Tunnel. 

Mr. Delinski? 

Mr. Delinski. I will say that communications up to and includ- 
ing the Inauguration itself were very robust. The planning was tre- 
mendous; the event was tremendous. We had officers and officials 
assigned to many different command posts throughout the region 
that were able to feed back information to our EOC at Metro, so 
we would get real-time information and so forth. We had an exten- 
sive antenna out in the field, getting as much information as we 
could. 

However, to my knowledge, we were not notified of the Third 
Street Tunnel condition. There was no request made to help allevi- 
ate that. Of course, we had our hands full with Metro-related 
issues, transporting 1.5 million people. 

Ms. Norton. You would have had your hands full, Mr. Delinski, 
if there had been a shoot-out in there, but I bet you would have 
dispatched Transit Police to help in the event that there was such 
an event. 

Mr. Delinksi. Absolutely. 

Ms. Norton. I am just trying to hear — I am not casting blame. 
If anything, we are trying to help, because we are shocked, amazed, 
and awed that there would not be interoperability among all those 
related and that you would have to do what looks like a jerry-built 
system if you want interoperability. 
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Major General Schwartz, you had a major role to play. In fact, 
you were the commander of all the forces, not only the D.C. Na- 
tional Guard, but all forces at the Inauguration. 

Were you informed through radio or other kinds of contact that 
people were stuck in the Third Street Tunnel? 

General Schwartz. Ma’am, the joint task force D.C. was not 
missioned to provide support to the tunnel. We had 7,000 

Ms. Norton. Yes, sir, I am just trying to know if you knew about 
it. 

General Schwartz. No, ma’am, we did not know about it. 

Now, does that point towards a physical communication problem 
or just failure to communicate? And that is what we have to look 
at. The officer who was probably sending folks down into the tun- 
nel probably had no situational awareness of what was happening 
in the tunnel. Therefore, was it the failure to communicate or a 
communications problem physically? 

Ms. Norton. Well, we will find out, but the — in this age of high 
technology, it doesn’t seem to us, if there were a state-of-the-art 
system available to officers, that there would have been lack of no- 
tice of all officers. And, again, although there were people who got 
sick in the tunnel, handled very well, you hardly heard anything 
about it. 

And although people continued to be joyful about the Inaugura- 
tion, our job and your job is to think of worst-case scenarios. And 
the worst-case scenario that I know, from speaking to a number of 
you about planning, was not that there would b^e a lot of folks 
there — you had already shown you could handle lots of people — but 
that something unforeseen would happen. As it turns out, this was 
the unforeseen event. And it happened in part because officers 
were trying to relieve crowding, not because of some outside force. 
And yet some outside force could have taken advantage of the fail- 
ure to communicate. 

Mr. Herron, you are a public safety officer, as well. Do you know 
whether Prince George’s officials or you were informed that people, 
I am sure some from your own county, were stuck in the Third 
Street Tunnel? 

Mr. Herron. Madam, I was in the emergency operations center 
during the entire event, and we were not informed. 

Ms. Norton. And this is the emergency operations center of 
where? 

Mr. Herron. Prince George’s County. 

Ms. Norton. And you were not informed. 

Mr. Herron. No, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. I think that the testimony here of very competent 
officers is all that needs to be said about this appropriation period 
and interoperability. 

Chief Nichols, isn’t it true that some funds have been allocated 
to begin, at least, on interoperability among the region and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia police? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes, ma’am. I believe that there was a lot of money 
that was given to the Department of Homeland Security to dis- 
tribute across the Nation, with regard to grant money for local and 
State law enforcement agencies. 
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The U.S. Capitol Police, because of the fact that we are a legisla- 
tive branch agency, can’t receive grant money. So we were appro- 
priated a supplemental appropriation to begin planning for our new 
radio system. And we have requested additional funds in the cur- 
rent bill. 

Ms. Norton. So how far along are you, sir? 

Mr. Nichols. We are pretty far along in the planning stages 
right now. We are being monitored very closely by the Committees 
of jurisdiction to make sure that we are in the realm of 

Ms. Norton. Does that mean not only the D.C. Police Depart- 
ment, but Metro? Does that also mean the region, that you would 
be interoperable with the entire region? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes, we would be interoperable with the entire re- 
gion. We project right now, if we getting the funding that we are 
requesting and the authority to move forward, it would still be 
about 3 years before we get our system completely online and up 
and running. That is why the chief has made this such a priority, 
because nobody can predict in the span of 3 years what we are 
really going to be facing, not only within the Capitol complex but 
within the region. So this is something that has a very high pri- 
ority so we can get it online and get down the road with fulfilling 
our mission. 

Ms. Norton. Yes, General Schwartz? 

General Schwartz. Madam, may I just add that if the system is 
going to be delivered in 3 years, we have to look at upgrades to the 
existing system to make sure that they can all interoperate or up- 
grade it together. 

Ms. Norton. And it looks like between now and a fully inter- 
operable system we are into jerry-built systems, at some consider- 
able risk, I take it, it to homeland security. 

Mr. Nichols. You are right. Right now we are making due with 
what we have. I believe that, obviously, from the testimony today, 
we are not the only agency that is in this position. But the agencies 
in the region have to continue to bridge the gaps that we experi- 
ence with regard to our communications capabilities. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Herron, could I ask you a question? Once there 
was the evacuation of New Orleans, everybody talked about, how 
can we evacuate? Some of us have emphasized “stay in place,” that 
there are few events where there would be a need to evacuate 
whole populations. For example, we have floods in this area, but 
seldom have we had a hundred-year event, as they are called. 

However, it could be that there would be the need to evacuate 
people from the District of Columbia. It is a pretty big jurisdiction. 
You have spoken of a place — a shelter. I want to make sure I 
have — the places that are mentioned, which have been mentioned. 

Mr. Herron. Ritchie Coliseum and Showplace Arena. 

Ms. Norton. Ritchie Coliseum, Showplace Arena. How many 
people could be sheltered in these two facilities? 

Mr. Herron. I think, combined, we can probably shelter up to 
probably 3,000 people. 

Ms. Norton. If more than 3,000 poured out, think about where 
Prince George’s is located. 

Mr. Herron. Then we are in trouble. To be quite honest with 
you, we are in trouble. You know, we have asked our citizens to 
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be prepared to make a plan to shelter in place to prepare for the 
future. 

In Louisiana, we had more than 2,000 residents migrate to 
Prince George’s County to stay with relatives, which impacted our 
capacity. They self-evacuated and stayed with relatives in Prince 
George’s County, and it was a strain on our resources. 

Ms. Norton. Do you advise shelter in place unless told to evac- 
uate? 

Mr. Herron. I think every citizen should have a plan to shelter 
in place, have alternative housing with friends and relatives that 
they can migrate to in case of an emergency. 

Of course there will be that segment of society who will not have 
the resources to do that. And that is when the government must 
be prepared to respond to the needs of those citizens. 

Ms. Norton. Most of the time, when there has been an event of 
some kind, you don’t know what it is. Chief Nichols has testified 
that it is likely to be a spraying event of some shooter, as we had 
here in the capital, as it is to be some exotic event. So, therefore, 
the first thing is we don’t know anything. That is why the ques- 
tioning that Ms. Edwards and I have done on operability, in the 
first place. 

And before we tell people to stay in place, we would like to know 
what the event is, so that we can know what we are talking about. 
It puts us in a terrible position, you in a terrible position, to tell 
people to stay in place or to go without being able to speak to one 
another, with everybody trying to get on these little jerry-built sys- 
tems that you have concocted. And, by the way, in case of a ter- 
rorist event, others being able to listen in to what it is you are say- 
ing. 

I would like to know, in the event of an emergency, whether 
known or unknown, where you would expect a unified command, 
who is in charge of making decisions? 

General Schwartz. Ma’am, I would think the local incident com- 
mander is in charge. That is the first person on the scene. 

Ms. Norton. Now, that would mean whoever in the jurisdiction, 
like Mr. Herron? 

General Schwartz. I think the first responders, which is nor- 
mally police or fire, would be on the scene, and then the supporting 
packages will come in to assist that incident commander. 

Mr. Delinski. He is exactly right, if I could follow up on that. 
When there is an incident such as an active shooter, the first law 
enforcement official on the scene would set up an incident com- 
mand. Any responding units, whether it be from that particular 
agency or other agencies, would report to incident command and 
ask for directions, get information and so forth, and feed that infor- 
mation back to their departments as well. 

If it is a rescue situation, such as a fire it would be in the hands 
of the fire department. At that point, law enforcement would re- 
spond to incident command and then work with them to mitigate 
the situation. 

Ms. Norton. Could I ask you this question, Mr. Delinski? I noted 
in your testimony, if I can find it, 2008, Metropolitan Transit Police 
Department investigated 224 suspicious packages and people, nine 
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unknown substances, 20 bomb threats in your facilities. “Inves- 
tigated,” that doesn’t mean you found anything. 

Mr. Delinski. Correct. 

Ms. Norton. And I do appreciate that. Did any of these inves- 
tigations involve guns? 

Mr. Delinski. There were a few incidents that were reported of 
suspicious people that were seen carrying weapons. 

Ms. Norton. When you see — now, of course, your system trans- 
ports people throughout the region and especially to the District of 
Columbia, which is the hub of the region. If you see a person with 
a weapon in one of your facilities, how do you respond today? 

Mr. Delinski. If the weapon is concealed, obviously you approach 
that person and get as much information, maintaining a safe dis- 
tance, watching the person’s hands and so forth, doing the 

Ms. Norton. How would you know if it were concealed, sir? 

Mr. Delinski. Because of a bulge maybe in the side, mayhe 
someone else had seen it previously. It may have been moderately 
displayed underneath his jacket, where it was sticking out, the butt 
of the gun, or something along those lines. 

Obviously, if the weapon is out, we make the immediate police 
challenges to, raise your hands, stop what you are doing. And we 
have the person, if the weapon is in their hand, direct them to drop 
the weapon on the ground, move it away from them, and then 
spread them out in the prone position on the ground, where we can 
go and secure them and then investigate the circumstances that led 
us to that point. 

Ms. Norton. I believe, if I am not — I believe that Virginia does 
allow concealed weapons. 

Mr. Delinski. Correct. 

Ms. Norton. How do you handle the fact that one part of the — 
I am not sure Maryland does, however. 

Mr. Delinski. No, it is illegal. 

Ms. Norton. Maryland does not. 

Mr. Herron. You have to have a permit issued by the Maryland 
State Police in order to carry a concealed weapon. 

Ms. Norton. So you can have one with a permit? 

Mr. Herron. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. It may require a permit, for that matter, in Vir- 
ginia. But the point is you can conceal, carry, carry in many places 
in Virginia for sure. 

Mr. Delinski. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. How does the Metro handle three jurisdictions, all 
with vast amounts of the Federal presence, who have their own 
quite different gun laws? 

Mr. Delinski. It is complicated, to say the least. I mean, that is 
one of the reasons our recruits are selected through a vigorous 
background process. We go through three training academies. We 
are certified in all three States, as we refer to, the District of Co- 
lumbia — 

Ms. Norton. So you have to know the laws, essentially, in all 
three States? 

Mr. Delinski. We have to learn the laws in all three States, cor- 
rect. 
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Ms. Norton. So you would, if we passed a whole new gun law 
in the District of Columbia, so new that it said, “You don’t have 
any more gun laws in the District of Columbia,” would you have 
to retrain every officer? 

Mr. Delinski. All 450 sworn members we would have to retrain, 
yes. 

Ms. Norton. Are you funded to retrain all sworn officers of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority? 

Mr. Delinski. There is currently no funding available for that 
now. 

Ms. Norton. How would you handle bus travel? Do bus drivers 
assume any responsibility — they are not law enforcement officers — 
for people carrying weapons? How would they be expected to re- 
spond, when coming from two jurisdictions which do have their 
own local gun laws to a jurisdiction which has no gun laws whatso- 
ever, the Nation’s capital? 

Mr. Delinski. We ask our employees, particularly those on the 
buses and in the rail system, to be vigilant in observing suspicious 
behavior. And we ask that if they do see this type of activity, a con- 
cealed weapon or otherwise, that they report it to us immediately. 
We do not ask them to intervene or take any type of police action 
and to be very limited in their contact with any type of suspicious 
person. 

Ms. Norton. Would such personnel, and in particular I am 
thinking about personnel who may see people who board the vehi- 
cle, such as a bus driver, would such personnel have to be re- 
trained, as well, if there were no gun laws in the District of Colum- 
bia and they traveled on vehicles between the District of Columbia 
and other jurisdictions? 

Mr. Delinski. Currently, there is no training in the law for other 
employees outside the police department. 

Ms. Norton. So how do they know whether to call if there is a 
concealed weapon, for example? 

Mr. Delinski. We ask them through public service announce- 
ments and also public awareness campaigns, internally and exter- 
nally, to follow those procedures and not take any type of direct ac- 
tion and contact us and let us do that. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Herron, did you have something to add to that? 

Mr. Herron. Yes, ma’am, if I may take this opportunity to speak 
briefly about the amendment. 

Ms. Norton. Please. 

Mr. Herron. As you know, I am the public safety director in 
Prince George’s County. As part of my responsibilities, I direct the 
police department and the fire department, the Department of Cor- 
rections. 

Prior to my appointment as public safety director, I was a Mary- 
land State trooper for 27 years, and I proudly served in several ju- 
risdictions throughout the State of Maryland, including Prince 
George’s County. During my tenure, 13 of my colleagues were 
killed in the line of duty. Two of these colleagues were personal 
friends of mine, and they were killed at the hands of men who pos- 
sessed illegal firearms. I personally was involved in a shooting 
where a man who attempted to take my life possessed a gun un- 
lawfully. 
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If this legislation passes, Prince George’s County currently would 
be in a situation where our crime would increase tremendously. 

Just recently, we announced a drop in crime that had reach an 
all-time low. It hadn’t been this low in 20 years, and this is because 
of the work of our men and women of the police department and 
our citizens. During this fight to decrease crime, two of our police 
officers were killed in the line of duty. Sergeant Richard Findley 
and Sergeant Goggins. Sergeant Goggins was killed at the hands 
of a criminal who should not have been in possession of a handgun. 

In the State of Maryland, we have gun straw purchases, where 
people can buy guns legally and then give those guns to somebody 
who should not possess them. With the enactment of this amend- 
ment in the District of Columbia, it will triple the straw purchases 
in the region. And I can tell you from experience from a local level 
that that would cause an increased amount of gun violence in 
Prince George’s County and throughout the national capital region. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Herron, the testimony is important, especially 
your testimony concerning increase and, as you have been able to 
report, the recent decrease in gun violence in Prince George’s 
County. The District had as many as 430, 440 homicides in the 
early lOOO’s, and it is down to something a little over 200 now. 

We cannot imagine how rapid or how savage would be the in- 
crease in gun violence if there were no gun laws in the District of 
Columbia at all. When everyone thinks of tight gun laws, all one 
has to imagine is a jurisdiction where there is none at all and you 
are left to your own devices. 

Now, let me ask you, Mr. Herron, as a public safety officer, how 
would the absence of gun laws here in the District of Columbia 
complicate any evacuation activities? You have your own gun laws; 
we would have none. You could stockpile assault weapons. You 
could have any — you could have gone to Maryland, you could have 
gone to Virginia. Maybe when you are leaving you want to take 
your guns with you. 

How would the presence of no gun laws, and therefore the accu- 
mulation of guns here, complicate evacuation and other activities 
associated with a natural or man-made disaster? 

Mr. Herron. I think the absence of gun laws. Madam Chair, 
would impair our efforts in the national capital region to keep our 
citizens safe. It is important that we have these layers of security, 
and the interdiction of illegal guns is one of those layers. If we are 
not able to control or we are in partnership with a jurisdiction that 
has no gun laws at all, it would definitely impede or impact not 
only evacuations but the safety of our citizens in the national cap- 
ital region. 

You asked a question about the training of police officers, addi- 
tional resources. You know, currently, the Maryland State Police is 
responsible for registering handguns and the purchase of hand- 
guns. If, in fact, this burden would be put on the State of Mary- 
land, I don’t think the State of Maryland has the resources to be 
able to have to register handguns from another jurisdiction. 

Ms. Norton. Would guns be allowed in any of the shelters where 
you would receive people from other jurisdictions or from your own 
jurisdiction? 
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Mr. Herron. No guns would be allowed in any shelters unless 
you were a law enforcement officer. 

Ms. Norton. Of course, particularly with interoperability, it 
might be hard for people to know that. 

Mr. Herron. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. If any kind of event were to occur now. 

General Schwartz. Similarly with the D.C. Armory, now that we 
have metal detectors on each of our entrances, we will be able to 
detect if any weapons would be coming into the building. 

Ms. Norton. I wonder if — no, that maybe under Federal law. 

Let me ask all four of you about layers. Again, this comes from 
testimony that we have received in hearings of the Homeland Secu- 
rity Committee, where the mythology of layers after layer after 
layer, local level, certain things happen there, certain things hap- 
pen at the State, and the cumulative effects, if I may summarize 
it, is that you are able to provide security in a region as high-risk 
as this. 

I would like to speak about layering and what would happen if 
one layer, namely gun laws in the District of Columbia, the Na- 
tion’s capital, were to disappear? Let’s start with Mr. Herron and 
go on down. 

Mr. Herron. Madam Chair, I was present when you asked this 
question previously. I think that without a doubt that, if that layer 
was removed, it would impact homeland security in this region. 

It is important to have layers. It is important to have collabora- 
tion and cooperation. It is important to know what happens in oth- 
ers’ jurisdictions about the sale and the purchase of guns and 
things of this nature. 

I am very concerned, our county executive is very concern about 
this pending amendment and how it is going to impact our citizens 
in Prince George’s County. 

Ms. Norton. Major General Schwartz, you, of course, are per- 
haps most aware of the military-style weapons. I know that you 
have served in Iraq. I would like you to describe the notion of 
layering, which I understand goes on also on the ground when you 
are in a theater of war. 

General Schwartz. Ma’am, first, to clear the record and get it 
straight, I was not in Iraq, but my troops were in Iraq. 

But on the topic of layering, I think the first thing we have to 
do is the education of all citizens in this area so that they know 
the laws, so that they can assist the local authorities with this 
problem. If all citizens are fully aware of what the laws are, what 
the issues are 

Ms. Norton. But, you see, I am not at the citizen level. I am 
now asking for officers. I am trying to find out — I understand the 
citizen layer has to be aware. I am assuming that the citizen layer, 
by the way, is not aware. I am not going to assume what millions 
of people Miow. I am trying to find out about the layering provided 
by various authorities available to us. 

General Schwartz. Yes, ma’am. And I think that, in the law en- 
forcement arena, all layers are extremely important, and we cannot 
eliminate any one of those layers. There would be a significant gap, 
and there the security and safety of the entire population will be 
at risk. 
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Ms. Norton. General Schwartz, if there had heen no assault 
weapon ban in the District of Columbia at the time of the Inau- 
guration, would that have complicated or affected the National 
Guard security that you were called upon to provide? 

General Schwartz. Yes, ma’am, it would have affected the brief- 
ings that our men and women received before going out on their 
mission, especially in the Mall where there were no screening re- 
quired for the large number of folks 

Ms. Norton. Well, please, let’s make that point clear. There was 
screening if you happened to be close in and to have a ticket. But 
if there were 2 million people on the Mall, surely a million and a 
half were completely unscreened individuals. 

Go ahead, sir. 

General Schwartz. Yes, ma’am. As a matter of fact, they all 
were unscreened. They would only be screened if they were going 
into the parade corridor or close to the Capitol. 

So it was a concern. And we were very vigilant in making sure — 
and, as you hear earlier, we had mechanisms in place to conquer 
what may happen. And we were very fortunate that day that noth- 
ing happened. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Delinski, going on down the line. 

Mr. Delinski. One of the things that we pride ourselves on at 
WMATA is our very low crime rate. The chances of someone being 
a victim of a Part 1 crime in the system, meaning one of the more 
serious crimes — rape, robbery, homicides, and so forth — are very 
low. Chances of being a victim of one of those Part 1 crimes is less 
than three per every million riders that we have on a regular daily 
basis. 

So if suddenly there is this influx of weapons that maybe this bill 
may bring about, you would certainly expect that we would see an 
increase of guns in the Metrorail system, which you can go down 
the road through this process and say may equate to a higher level 
of crime. 

Mr. Delinski. Also, we have a very open system at Metro. We 
do not have security points in place like airports 

Ms. Norton. No screening whatsoever to get onto 

Mr. Delinski. We have approval for random bag checks at sta- 
tion entrances. However, it is under conditions of higher alert lev- 
els or significant threat against a system. So they are not out there 
every single day. 

We don’t have this airport-type screening of everyone who is 
coming into our system. So I think, with this amendment being 
passed, or if it would be passed, you would certainly expect that 
our vulnerability would increase as a result. 

Ms. Norton. I must compliment the Metro for apparently receiv- 
ing endless numbers of new riders. You have become the most pop- 
ular ticket in town. And you have kept a low crime rate. 

Of course, more people, more risk. And you are finding all kinds 
of people, including Federal officials who decide they are going to 
pass up that ride and just get on a Metro and get here. So that 
has increased, as well, we know for a fact. 

Finally, Chief Nichols? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes, ma’am, within our jurisdiction, we use a con- 
cept that allows us to identify threats the furthest point that we 
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can. Our goal is to detect, deter, respond to a threat, defeat that 
threat, and then mitigate the results of what that threat brought 
to our jurisdiction. 

Those principles have to interplay well with each other. And, as 
you know, we are in the middle of this city, so we are not an is- 
land. Things that occur just on the other side of the street from us, 
even though it may be legal in that jurisdiction, especially with re- 
gard to weapons, doesn’t diminish the concern that we have within 
our jurisdiction about a potential incoming threat. 

So it is a very significant issue; it has to interplay with each 
other. And we do take the layers of security and the concentric 
rings of security very seriously. 

Ms. Norton. The testimony of all four of you has been quite in- 
dispensable to this hearing. We are trying to get a sense of the 
threats to the region. We are trying to understand evacuation. We 
are trying to understand what happened, of course, at the inau- 
guration. 

And even given the criticism, I want to take this opportunity to 
commend each and every one of you for a stellar performance. We 
didn’t expect perfection; we didn’t get it. Perhaps we didn’t expect 
the Third Street Tunnel, but we should have expected there would 
be something like that. 

I don’t know how Metro was able to absorb all of these people. 
It isn’t as if you had any idea how many you were supposed to ab- 
sorb. 

I do want to say for the record that, when it became clear that 
Metro had done all it could, I asked Mr. Catoe to come see me to 
do even more, so that the subways would be kept open beyond 
what he had already agreed to do without additional resources. 

I want you to know this is one Member — I think I have my whole 
region with me — going to try to get those additional resources for 
what was a Herculean job Metro did. There just would have been 
no inauguration, let’s face it, without Metro. We would have been 
sitting here by ourselves, telling the President, “It is 12 o’clock 
now. Metro has broken down, so nobody has come.” That is just 
how indispensable Metro has been. 

And the reason people felt so safe, despite the crowds, was pre- 
cisely because of the job each and every one of you did during that 
time. I regard it as an unplanned event. Sure, there was planning, 
and, sure, most of the planning worked. But I think it is most valu- 
able because of what you could not possibly have planned for. 

So I want to take this opportunity, even given my questioning, 
to thank all of you for the work you did then and especially for 
your testimony concerning a brand-new threat that none of you 
could have contemplated and that may be upon us. I thank you 
very much. 

And I am going to now call the next panel. I am going to ask 
the — ^because we have run past where some of you I know expected, 
I am going to ask all of you who have not testified — Mr. Sarubbi, 
Mr. Wall, Mr. DeAtley, Ms. Mathes — to come forward at this time. 
I apologize for the time it has taken. 

The purpose of this hearing was to get on the record what Mem- 
bers of Congress do not know. No one has read the bill. People 
were about to vote blindly against the security that we have spent 
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billions of dollars to protect. At least no one will be able to say that 
they did not know, if they approve the Ensign amendment. 

And we are very pleased to hear from Jonathan Sarubbi, the re- 
gional administrator of FEMA, where the Office of National Capital 
Region is located; from Kenneth Wall, the acting director of that 
office, which is also in FEMA; from Craig DeAtley, director of the 
Institute for Public Health Emergency Response, ER One, and 
Washington Hospital Center; and, finally, from Linda Mathes, who 
is the president and CEO of the American Red Cross. 

Could I ask you to testify in that order? 

Mr. Sarubbi? 

TESTIMONY OF JONATHAN SARUBBI, REGION III ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, FEMA; KENNETH WALL, ACTING DIRECTOR, OF- 
FICE OF NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION, FEMA; CRAIG 
DEATLEY, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
EMERGENCY RESPONSE; LINDA MATHES, PRESIDENT AND 
CEO, AMERICAN RED CROSS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
AREA 

Mr. Sarubbi. Good morning. Madam Chairwoman. I am Jona- 
than Sarubbi, the regional administrator for the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency Region III, based in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the 
Subcommittee to discuss today’s hearing topic, “Disaster Capacity 
in the National Capital Region: Experiences, Capabilities, and 
Weaknesses,” and to answer your questions. 

I am joined today by my colleague, Kenneth Wall, acting director 
of FEMA’s Office of National Capital Region Coordination. 

In my position as regional administrator for Region III, I oversee 
FEMA’s all-hazard preparedness and emergency management ef- 
forts in Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia. Region III works with our part- 
ners in the regional. State, and local levels to prepare for, respond 
to, and mitigate against man-made and natural disasters. 

The regional office is composed of experts in four distinct areas 
that provide support in our mission, and they are preparedness, 
mitigation, response, and recovery. As a part of our mission. Region 
III plays a vital role in the event that a Federal disaster declara- 
tion is issued for our region, including assisting in the development 
of preliminary damage reports and providing support for public as- 
sistance grants and individual assistance grants. 

Let me address a number of specific points of interest to the 
Committee. 

We partner closely with our colleagues in the Office of National 
Capital Region Coordination. This partnership includes areas of 
risk assessment to support decision-making, participating in drills 
and exercises, and the coordination in response to incidents in the 
national capital region. Should a natural disaster occur in the na- 
tional capital region, FEMA Region III coordinates disaster re- 
sponse and recovery under the guidance of the Robert T. Stafford 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act. 

In accordance with the national response framework, disasters 
are managed locally. Within the national response framework, 
FEMA Region III provides direct support to Virginia, Maryland, 
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and the District, including assistance with evacuations, sheltering, 
and other unmet needs. Each State and the District maintains sov- 
ereign authority and receives support in disaster funding from 
FEMA Region III independently. The Stafford Act directs that the 
District he treated as any of our 50 States. The Stafford Act also 
equates the position of mayor with that of a State Governor, and 
he or she would act accordingly for the purpose of asking for Fed- 
eral disaster assistance. 

During an incident within the District, local first responders es- 
tablish command of the incident and manage the response. FEMA 
Region III monitors the incident, assesses District needs, and pro- 
vides assistance upon request to the mayor and approval of the 
President. 

On the issue of mass care, the District’s Department of Human 
Services has the lead for Emergency Support Function Six. This en- 
tity would he responsible for shelter or feeding operations within 
the District. The American Red Cross of the National Capital Area 
supports the District’s Department of Human Services by providing 
sheltering management teams while Serve D.C. Augments with 
further volunteer support upon request. In addition, the District 
Department of Health utilizes the Medical Reserve Corps and 
works in conjunction with the Department of Health and Human 
Services to support any medical needs. 

With regard to the Capitol grounds, we are not aware of any for- 
mal agreement between the legislative and executive branches to 
address disasters on the Capitol grounds. In the event of a local- 
ized incident, such as a fire or severe storm, the local jurisdiction 
response would normally address the response. The Capitol Police 
would be the first to respond to an incident on the Capitol grounds 
and, as the incident commander, coordinate with other response 
agencies as necessary. This is in line with the National Incident 
Management System and the National Response Framework. 

For a larger event, such as a major hurricane, where there is a 
Stafford Act declaration, any Capitol grounds issues could be co- 
ordinated through the Unified Coordination Group within the Joint 
Field Office. The Joint Field Office coordinates the delivery of Fed- 
eral assistance and funds to the District of Columbia. 

In conclusion, our disaster capacity in the national capital region 
is robust. Through working with the Office of National Capital Re- 
gion, State, Federal, and local entities. Region III is prepared to 
provide the support necessary in the event of a disaster in the na- 
tional capital region. The experiences we have had with disasters 
in this region, a refinement of our capabilities, and lessons learned 
have Region III properly prepared to respond to a disaster in our 
region and specifically in the capital area. 

I look forward to answering your questions. Thank you. Madam 
Chairwoman. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much. 

We will go on to Mr. Wall now, the Office of National Capital Re- 
gion Coordination. 

Mr. Wall. Good afternoon. Madam Chair. I am Ken Wall, acting 
director of the Office of National Capital Region Coordination, 
which is now part of the Federal Emergency Management Agency. 
And I appreciate your invitation to join my colleagues Jon Sarubbi, 
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Craig DeAtley, and Linda Mathes in appearing before the Sub- 
committee today. 

As you mentioned in your opening statement, due to the unique 
nature of the national capital region, Congress established the Of- 
fice of National Capital Region to coordinate Federal, State, local, 
and regional authorities for the purpose of enhancing preparedness 
in the national capital region. 

We do this by working closely with our regional partners, an ex- 
ample of which is our engagement with the National Capital Re- 
gion Senior Policy Group, which is compromised of the homeland 
security advisors and chief emergency managers of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia, who represent their chief execu- 
tives and jurisdictions. I am a member of the Senior Policy Group, 
representing the Department of Homeland Security and the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency. 

The Senior Policy Group plays a key role in sustaining a coordi- 
nated regional approach to homeland security and strengthening 
integrated decision-making and planning. This is just one example 
of the engagement of the Office of National Capital Region Coordi- 
nation. We also work closely with other National Capital Region 
stakeholders and partners, to include the local chief administrative 
officials, public health officials, first responders, emergency man- 
agers, leaders from the private sector and nonprofit communities, 
and many other Federal, State, local, and regional officials. 

Working with our National Capital Region partners, the office 
provides support and build in capacity to respond to an incident in 
a coordinated fashion. For example, the Office of National Capital 
Region Coordination and other Senior Policy Group members devel- 
oped the “First-Hour Checklist” for the National Capital Region to 
guide coordinated leadership decisions and actions during the ini- 
tial response to an incident in the National Capital Region. 

Significant strides have also been made with regards to inter- 
operability, as well as risk analysis to support decision-making by 
NCR leaders. Additionally, the Office of National Capital Region 
Coordination plans, leads, or participates with regional partners in 
exercise and drills and events that occur frequently in the National 
Capital Region. These efforts bolster regional information-sharing 
and integrated planning. 

During response to a natural disaster, the office is able to sup- 
port Region III and the Federal coordinating officer. For example, 
we provide enhanced situational awareness, assist in the coordina- 
tion with national capital region partners, and deploy agency rep- 
resentatives to National Capital Region Operation Centers, where 
needed, to augment FEMA and Region Ill’s capability. 

The Office of National Capital Region Coordination’s activities 
allow us to contribute to FEMA’s broader efforts to improve and 
maintain relationships with State and local partners, toward the 
end of working well together in the event of another natural dis- 
aster. 

I look forward to addressing any questions you may have. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. DeAtley? 

Mr. DeAtley. Madam Chairwoman, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today. I previously submitted my written testi- 
mony but appreciate, in particular, the opportunity to share some 
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concise remarks and have brought one additional document that I 
would request, if possible, to be added to the record. 

I would like to begin my comments today by noting that, in the 
context of remarks that have been made prior to mine, I think it 
is important to keep in mind that when laws are broken and weap- 
ons are used to inflict harm, oftentimes the victims of that crime 
end up in a trauma center such as the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter. I think it is also important to keep in mind, too, that hospitals 
and, as we saw last weekend, even nursing homes can become the 
actual site of that violence. 

When talking about disaster capacity, given the current climate 
for change in our health care system, I think it is also important 
to keep in mind that no meaningful change can occur in our system 
at present that does not include expanding the support given to 
emergency preparedness both for our hospitals in the national cap- 
ital region and across this Nation, as well as for all other members 
of the health care system. 

Since 2002, I have been one of two people responsible for coordi- 
nating emergency preparedness at the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter, more recently at the National Rehabilitation Hospital, as well 
as for MedStar Health, the parent company for both of these facili- 
ties. Prior to that time, I spent 29 years at George Washington 
University, where I had similar responsibilities. 

The Washington Hospital Center recognizes that, as the largest 
hospital in the national capital region, home of the busiest trauma 
center, emergency department, and only adult burn unit, we have 
special responsibility in the area of emergency preparedness. 

Since 1999, with the inception of the project ER One, a unique 
federally funded project to develop an all-hazards, all-risks-ready 
health care facility, the Washington Hospital Center has under- 
taken a number of important initiatives to improve our state of 
readiness. These include, but are not limited to, introducing an in- 
novative facility design to maximize capacity, capability, and pro- 
tection, as well as building a state-of-the-art ready room to take 
care of victims from mass casualty incidents from natural as well 
as man-made causes. 

The Washington Hospital Center took the lead in writing and ob- 
taining, on behalf of a broad-based District of Columbia health care 
coalition, one of five nationally awarded $5 million Department of 
Health and Human Services coalition partnership grants. The pur- 
pose of this grant is to improve the emergency preparedness of the 
entire District of Columbia health care system. The Washington 
Hospital Center is privileged to be administering that Federal 
grant. 

I think it is important to note that the health care facilities oc- 
cupy a unique position in the emergency response framework. If 
you look at the big six — police, fire, EMS, hospitals, public health, 
and emergency management — hospitals are the only ones that are 
privately funded. The work we need to do to become and stay pre- 
pared and ready to respond to a major disaster must be funded 
from clinical care or else be supported by government grants and 
other forms of assistance. 

In December 2007, in response to a recognized problem of a 
siloed and fragmented health care system in the District of Colum- 
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bia and as a result of that $5 million HHS grant, the District of 
Columbia Emergency Health Care Coalition was founded to create 
a more comprehensive and collaborate approach to preparedness as 
well as response, one that unites all aspects of our health care sys- 
tem. The District of Columbia Emergency Health Care Coalition 
now includes all of the D.C. Government agencies with health care 
facilities working alongside all of the private-sector health care or- 
ganizations in our Nation’s capital. 

In the short span of 18 months, the coalition’s Emergency Man- 
agement Committee and associated work groups have conducted a 
first-ever hazard vulnerability analysis for the health care system, 
written a much-needed emergency operations plan and accom- 
panying attachments on communication and the role of the public 
information officer. And soon there will be a health care facility 
evacuation template, as well. We have expanded our hospital mu- 
tual aid radio system and included additional partners as part of 
that system. 

We are solving the family reunification problem; that is, how 
does a family member or friend find out which hospital their loved 
one has been taken to in the midst of a mass casualty incident? 
Soon, seven of the busiest emergency departments in the city will 
be sharing real-time patient registration data with the D.C. De- 
partment of Health during a declared emergency. This is a remark- 
able accomplishment, one that is equalled by few other cities in our 
country. 

The coalition has also hired a consultant to conduct a security 
risk assessment for eight hospitals and completed a design 
charrette of the Washington Hospital Center campus, a campus 
that has been identified as one of 24 critical infrastructures in our 
city. 

We also recognize that a mass casualty incident does not respect 
political or geographic boundaries. We need to and have been in- 
creasingly coordinating our efforts with our colleagues from Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

Despite the significant improvements and the progress that I 
mentioned, there are still numerous needs and issues that indi- 
vidual hospitals, such as my own, and the coalition itself are con- 
fronting. These include but are not limited to, for example: The 
Washington Hospital Center is still seeking $120 million to fund 
the building of our ER One facility, to provide expanded and ade- 
quate capacity and capability, to deliver emergency care to the peo- 
ple of District of Columbia, and also to be a national demonstration 
facility for emergency care design, optimized both for daily oper- 
ations and high-consequence events. The coalition funding will end 
September of 2009, and there is no follow-on Federal funding being 
planned. We need that continued funding in order to meet the ad- 
ditional substantive work that remains to be done. 

And, finally, changes need to be made in State and Federal fund- 
ing regulations. Currently, hospitals are not allowed to receive dis- 
aster funding under the Stafford Act and other select Federal, 
State, and local disaster regulations. During the inauguration, for 
example, hospitals throughout the national capital region incurred 
millions of dollars in expenses and lost revenues associated with 
supplemental staffing and cancelled elective admissions and proce- 
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dures, but were told by FEMA that we are not eligible for relief 
funding, despite there being a presidential declaration. The fear 
that some of us has is the disaster within the disaster, uncompen- 
sated expenses related to our response will bankrupt a hospital 
such as my own because we are operating on a 1 to 2 percent oper- 
ating margin. 

Since 9/11 and especially over the past 18 months, the health 
care system in our Nation’s capital has made significant improve- 
ment in emergency preparedness. And the Washington Hospital 
Center feels privileged and pleased to have played a role in facili- 
tating some of these improvements. But much more needs to be 
done. 

I would be glad to answer any subsequent questions that you 
have. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. DeAtley. 

Now Ms. Mathes? 

Ms. Mathes. Chairwoman Norton, thank you for inviting me to 
participate on this important panel with these great colleagues. I 
am Linda Mathes. I am CEO of your American Red Cross in the 
national capital region. I am absolutely honored to represent the 
American Red Cross in the District of Columbia and, in Virginia, 
Alexandria, Arlington, Fairfax County, Prince William and 
Loudoun Counties, and, in Maryland, Prince George’s County and 
Montgomery County, Maryland, and all the cities within these 
counties. 

With your permission, I would like to submit the entire written 
testimony and simply highlight right now a few key comments, 
major themes in the testimony. 

First, a little bit about the background of the role and the experi- 
ence and the capacity of the American Red Cross in this region. For 
more than 125 years, our Nation has relied on the American Red 
Cross in times of disaster to help provide shelter, food, clothing, 
emotional and other support. We also supply nearly half the Na- 
tion’s blood, and we teach literally hundreds of thousands of people 
in life-saving and emergency preparedness skills. In addition, we 
support the men and women of the military and their families. 

In this community, we have been engaging the community in car- 
rying out this mission and delivering these services for over 104 
years. Our mission is to provide relief to the victims of disasters 
and help people prevent, prepare for, and respond to emergencies. 
We carry this mission out absolutely every day, responding typi- 
cally every day to some two to four disasters, typically fires in this 
community, like the three we responded to this Saturday. We as- 
sisted some 33 people, spent about $8,000 providing for food and 
clothing and health and medical supplies and mental and emo- 
tional support that is needed. 

While responding to these everyday local disasters, we also re- 
spond to the larger periodic disasters that have been mentioned 
today — hurricanes, floods, tornadoes — and those odd ones like the 
sniper attack, the anthrax attack, the terrorist attack. While re- 
sponding to these, we are always preparing for the next major, 
large disaster that could occur. In addition, our local Red Cross has 
a unique opportunity to work with community officials in preparing 
for and responding to national special security events, like the 
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presidential inauguration or memorial openings or presidential fu- 
nerals. 

Our typical role and the one that is built into local and county 
plans and even the National Response Framework is largely mass 
care, human care, providing the feeding and the sheltering and the 
bulk distribution of critical supplies. 

To carry out all these services, we rely on a network of thou- 
sands of volunteers. We have thousands of volunteers in this area 
and about a thousand who are dedicated to helping us with dis- 
aster work. We manage large numbers of spontaneous volunteers, 
as well. The example of the thousands of people who were dis- 
placed by Katrina coming into our community. There were some 

7.000 evacuees who came into our community. We mobilized some 

2.000 volunteers to help us here, and we deployed some 2,000 to 
help along the Gulf Coast. 

We rely on partnerships and collaboration with dozens of public 
and private and nonprofit partners to recruit volunteers and carry 
out these services. Partnerships with faith-based organizations, 
with organizations like 100 Black Men, the Nonprofit Roundtable, 
Salvation Army, Catholic Charities. We work with the Board of 
Trade and the Council of Governments. 

We also rely on having ready access to equipment and supplies 
to enable us to shelter and feed thousands of people, particularly 
critical during those first 72 hours up to a week. Our model for dis- 
aster services is collaborative, diverse, inclusive. This is truly all 
about neighbors helping neighbors. 

We have increased our capacity significantly over the past sev- 
eral years. We have focused on increasing preparedness of Red 
Cross chapters throughout the area, increasing the preparedness of 
families and businesses throughout the region. And we have done 
you this through a variety of education and training programs. We 
train, in the course of a given year, typically over 100,000 people 
in important life-saving and emergency preparedness skills. 

We focus on extending our outreach, again, through dozens of 
public and private and nonprofit partnerships. We play the leader- 
ship role with the Nonprofit Roundtable and at the seat with the 
Council of Governments on the Emergency Preparedness Council 
with the Regional Human Services Working Group. We co-chair the 
Nonprofit Emergency Preparedness Task Eorce. We reach out to 
networks of networks to engage our partners and colleagues. 

Within the region, we have developed region-wide plans to mobi- 
lize Red Cross resources throughout the region wherever they are 
needed. We have been fortunate to receive UASI funding — UASI 
has been mentioned several times today — to be able to increase our 
critical supply of cots and blankets and comfort kits, the kinds of 
essential supplies we need to shelter and feed thousands of people 
at any time. We have also been fortunate in acquiring charitable 
dollars and private sponsorships that has enabled us to open up a 
Regional Disaster Coordination Center to facilitate coordination 
and communication throughout the region. 

Three remaining key points: Eirst, we have a plan in place, and 
we have experience implementing it. We test it, we drill it, we 
learn from our experiences and update our plans. Secondly, we 
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have made great progress. And this is largely due to the kind of 
collaboration and partnerships each of us has spoken about today. 

Thirdly, as much progress has we have had, there is much 
progress yet to be had. Some key areas for further strengthening 
are: first, volunteers. Well, we have thousands of volunteers, and 
they are the backbone of the American Red Cross. We need more. 
We need people to step up to the plate and get training before the 
next disaster occurs. 

Secondly, and this has been mentioned today too, the importance 
of more families taking seriously the development of personal and 
family emergency preparedness plans, taking those few basic, core 
actions to prepare themselves and their families for emergencies. 
We urge more attention and more leadership to encouraging fami- 
lies to do this. 

Thirdly, supplies. We have the ability, we have ready access to 
the kind of supplies that would enable us to shelter some 15,000 
people tonight. We have the ability to feed more than twice that 
many. We need more supplies. We need more supplies that would 
enable us to take care of people with special needs and disabilities. 
We have some; we need more. 

And, lastly, we need the kind of warehouse and storage space to 
store these supplies, and, again, on both sides of the river. 

In conclusion. Madam Chairwoman, I am confident that we are 
more prepared now as a local community, a region, and a nation, 
more prepared than we ever have been. We have made great 
progress. You can count on your American Red Cross to do every- 
thing we can to work with you to help the families in this commu- 
nity and the businesses and the community in general be as pre- 
pared as we can possibly be for excellent response. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Norton. Well, thank you, Ms. Mathes. I should thank you 
for your continuing really indispensable activities here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia all the time, always available. 

Mr. Sarubbi and Mr. Wall, you heard the testimony, I presume, 
concerning interoperability. Were you aware of this interoper- 
ability? And to what extent is this region-wide interoperability? 

Mr. Wall. I would like to address that. 

We were aware that there are legacy systems that exist still in 
the National Capital Region 

Ms. Norton. Well, Mr. Wall, let me ask you, before you go any 
further, how much money have you received, you the region — as a 
region, our money comes straight to you first off — how much money 
have you received from the Federal Government since 9/11? 

Mr. Wall. The National Capital Region, through the Urban Area 
Security Initiative grant, has received about $335 million since, I 
believe, the first round in 2003. 

Ms. Norton. Now, of that, how much money has gone to systems 
for interoperability? 

Mr. Wall. Specifically for voice interoperability radio systems, I 
believe Chief Delinski mentioned the radio cache. We have 1,250 
radios positioned around the region for catastrophic events to pro- 
vide some of that interoperability. About $5.5 million has gone for 
the purchase of those radios to maintain 
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Ms. Norton. So who is interoperable on what you are describing 
there as various devices? 

Mr. Wall. The caches that I am describing were purchased by 
the region to assist with the jurisdictions that aren’t in a full oper- 
ational state right now, including Federal responders, such as Cap- 
itol Police, as the chief mentioned, and other local jurisdictions. 

In addition to that, I believe about $6 million from the regional 
Urban Area money was also provided in support of Prince George’s 
County, to help them with their interoperability challenge as well. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Wall, is there any plan to have a — first of all, 
I appreciate what you have done to fill in the blanks there. But in 
light of the fact that even the Capitol Police can’t talk with the 
D.C. Police, have any funds been set aside? Are we in the process 
of making the national capital region interoperable one with an- 
other? 

Mr. Wall. Yes, ma’am, I believe we are. I think we are taking 
aggressive steps to do that. 

And one thing that I would like to raise, just so we have in con- 
text the state of interoperability, the Department of Homeland Se- 
curity a couple years ago went to urban areas around the country 
and did an interoperability test. And the national capital region 
was one of a handful of jurisdictions that received the highest 
marks for tactical-level voice interoperability. 

So, in terms of where we are with the rest of the Nation, through 
the systems that we have in place, both legacy systems, both in 
systems that connect legacy systems to other systems, you know, 
we do have that tactical voice interoperability. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Wall, I think you have done exactly the right 
thing, given what, I take it, is a much larger expense for complete 
interoperability. I must start, though, from the hit on the Pen- 
tagon. From the description, I believe it was the chief or Mr. 
Herron, of how they had to just hand out whatever they had then. 

And I must ask then, therefore, is there a plan and has any 
money been set aside to make the National Capital Region, where 
the bulk of the Federal presence is located, fully interoperable, 
quite apart from what you have? It seems to me done quite well 
to fill in the gaps pending what I still haven’t heard. Is there a 
plan to make the region fully interoperable? 

Mr. Wall. I will say, yes, there is a plan, but understanding 
that, when we are talking interoperability in the National Capital 
Region, we have resources that are available to our State and local 
responders. And that process has worked very well. We have put 
a lot of resources into that 

Ms. Norton. So the money that went to State and locals they 
have tried to use for that purpose. What would it take for all of 
them to be a part of an interoperable system so that you wouldn’t 
need little radios and the rest that you have already done to, in 
fact, make it possible to talk among yourselves? 

Mr. Wall. I am sorry, I am not sure I 

Ms. Norton. What would it take, either in terms of logistics or 
funds, to go beyond what you have done since 9/11? 

Mr. Wall. It would take some resources for some Federal re- 
sponders so they can come up to the same level of capability that 
our State 
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Ms. Norton. Are you satisfied that if there were an event, with 
what you have been able to do — and I commend you for what you 
have been able to do — that there would be secure systems, that you 
could talk one to the other, today? 

Mr. Wall. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. Who owns those radios or other devices you are 
speaking about? 

Mr. Wall. The devices that I am speaking about and the radio 
caches are owned by the region, if you will. They were bought with 
regional funds. They are managed by Fairfax County, Montgomery 
County, and the District of Columbia. So they maintain the radios, 
they program the radios, they deploy the radios. 

Ms. Norton. If your testimony is that you are satisfied that the 
devices of various kinds that you now have on the ground are se- 
cure and interoperable, why do we need interoperability at all? Or 
do we? Perhaps you are testifying we don’t need interoperability. 

Mr. Wall. No, ma’am, I am not testifying that we don’t need 
interoperability. And to the point made on the earlier panel, I 
think there are steps that we still can achieve to increase our inter- 
operability. 

What I am saying is we have a baseline of capability today that 
was developed by the region, by the public safety folks in the re- 
gion, the decision process up through their chief executives, that 
size what we have now and the capability and the plan so that we 
have, today, interoperable communications. 

Ms. Norton. All right. Are you satisfied with what Chief Nichols 
and the chief of police of the District of Columbia have on the 
ground in terms of the way they do interoperability? 

Mr. Wall. I can’t speak specifically to the state of the Capitol 
Police, so I would have to get back to you. 

Ms. Norton. Well, what do you think of the fact that most of the 
officers I asked at the table, I don’t think one of them knew that 
hundreds, if not thousands, of people were stuck in the Third 
Street Tunnel, didn’t know it, even though they had been tunneled 
there by what seems to me to be a competent decision on the part 
of the police. And other police at the other end of the tunnel, seeing 
these people come, even though they had tickets that they were 
waving in the air, kept them there. 

How do you justify that kind of interoperability, if that is what 
they were supposed to have had, ^ven their testimony that none 
of them even knew about it at the time? 

Mr. Wall. I don’t justify that situation. And 

Ms. Norton. I ask you about that because it is a real-life exam- 
ple. We have very few real-life examples, and that was a tremen- 
dous success. But here is an in-time example of no interoperability 
when we had more people in the District of Columbia than at any 
time in the history of the Nation’s capital. 

So when you say we have these devices on the ground, you would 
have expected, of all the time they would have been working, dur- 
ing the inauguration. So I am left to understand how that could 
have occurred, that even Capitol Police at one end of the tunnel 
didn’t know that other police had, in fact, tunneled people through 
the tunnel, and others were completely in the dark, including the 
commander of all of the forces, the military forces, who were here. 
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So I am not yet understanding interoperability with these devices 
that you have on the ground. 

Could it happen again? I guess since you say, “Hey, we have got 
these devices,” what is to keep that from happening tomorrow if, 
in fact, we have people in the Third Street Tunnel? 

Mr. Wall. I would say, my understanding of exactly what hap- 
pened is very limited, that there is — I think the takeaway from 

Ms. Norton. The only reason I press you, Mr. Wall, is that you 
have testified that what you now have is secure — and you haven’t 
even said you have requested full interoperability — is secure and 
does, in fact, give you the ability to operate as you are supposed 
to operate. 

It is only in light of that question that I am putting these ques- 
tions before you. Because I have this real-life example that I have 
to account for. And I have the fact that this could happen again, 
and I don’t have any way to know what I, as a Member of Con- 
gress, should be doing, what I should be asking for, and the like. 

Mr. Wall. I am not 

Ms. Norton. Maybe Mr. Sarubbi, your superior, has some ideas. 
I need to know, could this happen tomorrow? Are you satisfied with 
what is on the ground? This is the national capital region. We have 
a real-life example from 9/11 of 2 million people here, thousands 
stuck in the tunnel. 

And Mr. Wall has put together the best he can with the money 
he has had. And I want to know why that didn’t work during the 
inauguration and thousands of people were stuck in a tunnel. 

Mr. Sarubbi. Well, our role in FEMA is to prepare first respond- 
ers to respond to a disaster, and also to assist them in responding 
to a disaster by providing direct Federal assistance, as well as 
funding. So I think the questions that you are asking are perhaps 
a little bit outside my purview, in terms of 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Wall reports to you, sir. This is an office in 
FEMA. We set up a special office. First it was located just in the 
office; then they moved it on to FEMA. 

Now, Mr. Wall is only a coordinator. He has coordinated, it 
sounds to me, as best he can. And yet he is unable to tell me 
whether or not, if you had people stuck in the Third Street Tunnel, 
the system he has put in place would work interoperably so that 
people at one end of the tunnel would know what people at the 
other end of the tunnel were doing. 

Therefore, I don’t know what to ask Congress to do, what to tell 
my colleagues. I am left here with no answer. Somebody has to tell 
me what to do so there is not another Third Street Tunnel event. 

Mr. Wall. Madam Chair, if I might just — I, perhaps, gave a bad 
description of what my role is and led to some sort of misunder- 
standing. 

The interoperable communications that I was talking about fund- 
ed through the Urban Area is State and local capability based on 
State and local decisions and plans. We, as a coordinator, support 
that process and make sure that the Federal, State, and local peo- 
ple are part of that process and have awareness into it. 

But I don’t have — it is not the role of the office to put in place 
an operable communication for an event such as the inauguration. 
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Ms. Norton. No, I understand the difference between an oper- 
ations office and a coordinator. But you are the coordinator. You 
are the only ones who know — who are supposed to know what is 
at one end of the tunnel and what is at the other so you can tell 
the others what it is they have to do. 

Mr. Wall. Well, I think that assumes that we have a tactical- 
level operational role, which our office does not. 

Ms. Norton. So do we have a void there? Nobody knew what 
was happening in the tunnel, and nobody is able to tell me who 
should have known or what we should do about it. 

Could I ask you to do this, Mr. Wall? 

Mr. Wall. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. I have no complaint about what you have done, 
given the resources available to you. I have had to sit here and lis- 
ten to the chief of the Capitol Police say he can’t even talk to the 
chief of the largest police office in his very jurisdiction, that is to 
say the District of Columbia. Then, upon further examination of 
witnesses, they say they can’t talk either. 

And yet you have testified that you have these devices that en- 
able people to talk; they are fairly secure. But you have not been 
able to tell me that there have been conversations that tell you 
that these devices enable you to be interoperable in the Third 
Street Tunnel again, should an event occur there. I have to assume 
an event will occur there. It is not my job to assume that this is 
the last event in the Third Street Tunnel or some other tunnel. We 
have nothing but tunnels in the District of Columbia. 

It is my obligation to ask you to meet with the members of the 
region to discuss interoperability and, within 30 days, indicate to 
us whether or not you believe, in the event of an event in the tun- 
nel or, for that matter, in WMATA, which is also in essence a tun- 
nel, whether you could communicate, one to the other, and what it 
is, regardless as a request for funds, but what it is you would need 
in order that police even in the same district, the District of Colum- 
bia, can talk to one another and certainly across the district. 

We are not going to be sitting up here having another event and 
people didn’t even tell us what to do, or another Third Street event 
and we weren’t even warned that you were not interoperable. That 
is why we feel so strongly. I lost three schoolchildren, among other 
residents, among these 184 people. 

And we need more information on interoperability so that, in my 
role as a Member of the Homeland Security Committee, in my role 
as Chair of this Committee, which has the major jurisdiction over 
FEMA, I can know what it is to tell my colleagues is needed. 

Now, Mr. DeAtley, you testified that, under the Stafford Act, the 
hospitals weren’t even — some of them weren’t even eligible to be re- 
imbursed. Now, first of all, I am told — let me ask you this question 
to precede it. What hospitals in the District of Columbia are for- 
profit, and what hospitals remain nonprofit? Are you aware of that? 

Mr. DeAtley. Generally speaking, yes, ma’am. The three for- 
profit facilities that I am personally familiar with are George 
Washington University and the specialty hospitals of Hadley and 
Capitol Hill. And, actually, I think there is a fourth; that would be 
United Regional. 

The remaining facilities 
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Ms. Norton. You said United Regional. That is Greater South- 
east? 

Mr. DeAtley. Old Greater Southeast, yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. How about Metropolitan Hospital Center? 

Mr. DeAtley. The Washington Hospital Center is a not-for-prof- 
it. NRH is a not-for-profit. Those other facilities in the system, if 
you will, which number now, I believe, about eight others, are all 
not-for-profit, is my understanding. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. DeAtley, I have been informed by staff that one 
of the reasons — and this is an absurdity. This is why people need 
to tell us and why I am pressing Mr. Wall and Mr. Sarubbi to get 
us the appropriate information. I am told that the Stafford Act pro- 
vides funding for nonprofits. Isn’t that ridiculous? I mean for non- 
profits only. 

For at least 50 years, you have had hospitals turning from non- 
profit to for-profit. Here we have some of the biggest hospitals in 
the District of Columbia now for-profit. And I am sitting up here 
with a major jurisdiction over the Stafford Act not even knowing 
that I should have requested a change in the Stafford Act to re- 
quest a change in medical funding and medical operations today 
where they are often owned, even if they are connected with a uni- 
versity, by a for-profit entity. 

And I do want to thank you for that testimony, because it is an- 
other one of the absurdities of how easy it is for the bureaucrats 
to simply answer, when you ask for funding, “Sorry, we only fund 
for-profit,” without coming and telling us about that. Any Member 
of Congress will today have for-profit hospitals that yesterday were 
nonprofit. 

So forgive me for not knowing that. And that is a change I expect 
to request in the Stafford Act upon finding more information about 
it. 

Ms. Mathes, as I am aware of the extent which you are depend- 
ent upon volunteers, I need to know how many of your thousands 
of volunteers live in the District of Columbia. 

Ms. Mathes. We will be happy to follow up with you to give you 
some precise numbers. The figures I quoted to you, several thou- 
sand volunteers who work with us in this region, that figure can 
be broken down according to how many are in the District and how 
many are in other parts of the region. If you would permit me, I 
would like to follow up and give you that level of detail. 

Ms. Norton. I am aware that there is great generosity in shar- 
ing volunteers across regional lines. But I would, in the event of 
an event, getting to the District, if you were a volunteer who re- 
sided in the region, might be difficult. And your own people might 
be asking you to give aid first and foremost there. 

So we really do need to know the breakdown of these volunteers. 
I would like it for the District of Columbia, Montgomery County, 
and Prince George’s County and the other regions in the national 
capital region, if you will. 

Have you had any mock exercise here, either for evacuation or 
any other event, Ms. Mathes? 

Ms. Mathes. We have participated in numerous exercises with 
our colleagues at the table and colleagues around the region, exer- 
cises and drills in the District and elsewhere. 
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Ms. Norton. Any involving evacuation? 

Ms. Mathes. I would like to — typically, the exercises and drills 
involve a particular type of incident. I would like to get back to you 
on a precise answer regarding if any of them have regarded evacu- 
ation. 

Ms. Norton. One of the things I am most interested in, Ms. 
Mathes, is whether, in the event of an evacuation, absent some 
kind of event with gases so noxious that they were being released 
all over the District of Columbia, one could imagine a situation 
where instead of evacuating to Prince George’s County, which has 
limited capacity as you heard in prior testimony, one might evac- 
uate to other sheltering places in the District of Columbia, such as 
the Armory, such as large places such as the Verizon Center and 
the rest. 

Are those places considered places for evacuation? In other 
words, for sheltering within the District of Columbia, what would 
those places be, please? 

Ms. Mathes. We have identified quite a few shelter locations in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere. They are typically schools, 
some churches, some other organizations. We have identified some 
56,000 spaces, again throughout the region, but I can follow up 
with you to provide a specific number of those within the District 
of Columbia. 

We have surveyed them to make sure that they meet some basic 
criteria for being able to accommodate the immediate and emer- 
gency needs of people. 

Ms. Norton. We would very much appreciate those numbers. 

Mr. Sarubbi and Mr. Wall, have there been any discussions with- 
in the region of differences in gun laws and capacity in the event 
of a gun event in this city or region? 

Mr. Sarubbi. Again, Madam Chairman, our role within FEMA is 
to provide support to our State and local partners 

Ms. Norton. All right, then let me ask Mr. Wall, since he is the 
coordinator. 

Have you assumed, Mr. Wall, that all have different gun laws, 
and yet if there were a spraying, such as of a motorcade where dig- 
nitaries traveled daily, or an event involving guns, have you as- 
sumed that there are different gun laws in how you would handle 
such an event? Have there at least been discussions on a coordi- 
nating level of that kind? 

Mr. Wall. I have not been involved in any conversation of 

Ms. Norton. How would those discussions have occurred, sir, if 
they occurred at all? If not within an office whose job it is to do 
coordination, where and with what form would they have occurred? 

Mr. Wall. As I said, I am not aware of discussions that have oc- 
curred — 

Ms. Norton. Could I ask you to — go ahead. 

Mr. Wall. There are forums, as mentioned before, at the Metro- 
politan Washington Council of Government, where chiefs of police 
and our law enforcement folks from the region get together and 
talk about law enforcement issues. I would imagine that such a dis- 
cussion would happen in one of those forums. 

Ms. Norton. As a coordinator, I would ask that, if such discus- 
sions occur, you be informed of them so that you can know that 
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such a — I mean, it is hard to understand what the role of a coordi- 
nator is if not to at least understand what is being discussed 
among the various parties he coordinates. 

Mr. Wall. Yes, ma’am. And we do have representatives in each 
of those meetings. And what I am saying is, to my knowledge, the 
specific discussion that you mentioned has not occurred. 

Ms. Norton. In light of the fact that the testimony here has 
been that a gun attack would be more likely than any other attack 
in the District of Columbia today given risk analysis, could I ask 
that you assure this Subcommittee that such discussions do, in 
fact, occur? 

Mr. Wall. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. I appreciate it. 

Mr. DeAtley, ER One has been a major concern to me. It would 
be the only system capable of receiving people who were contami- 
nated and of decontaminating them in large numbers. 

You have apparently received some funds, some $5 million from 
HHS to improve emergency preparedness. Were any of these re- 
lated to the so-called ER One, which would, of course, be a dem- 
onstration project but would also be such a facility here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to handle contamination of people in the region? 

Mr. DeAtley. No, ma’am. The coalition’s focus primarily has 
been across the spectrum over the health care facilities. 

$100,000 of the $5 million is being spent on developing what we 
refer to as the ceiling membrane concept. That would be studying 
the airflow using a revised filter or ceiling tile being strategically 
in rooms that would isolate and contain contagions, if you will. 

But that is a concept development. The rest of the money is 
going to a broader coalition set of deliverables than decontamina- 
tion. 

Ms. Norton. So most of the money to decontaminate people, for 
example — you are the closest hospital or one of the closest hospitals 
straight up the way from the Congress, from the Supreme Court. 
Most of the money to do decontamination, if there was contamina- 
tion, for example, some kind of contamination got set loose in the 
Capitol or in the Supreme Court or in the White House, you do not 
have the funds presently to decontaminate individuals, officials, 
residents, and the like? 

Mr. DeAtley. All of the hospitals in the District of Columbia and 
the national capital region, including the Hospital Center, have 
spent their own moneys to a point in building their current capac- 
ity. That initial outlay of funding and its sustainment cost has 
been supplemented periodically by other sources of funding, includ- 
ing a grant which is currently in place to focus just on mass decon- 
tamination where hospitals and hazardous material team per- 
sonnel are working together to do a gap analysis — that has been 
completed — to purchase equipment to fill the gap and, once that 
equipment arrives, to initiate training to use that equipment so 
there can be a greater sharing. 

That all having been said, additional funding support would be 
keenly appreciated by hospitals, especially to sustain, if not to ex- 
pand, our current capability. 
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Ms. Norton. Well, as important as it is, indeed it is vitally im- 
portant, that local hospitals be able to do decontamination, what is 
the point of ER One as a major facility for decontamination? 

Mr. DeAtley. Well, the Washington Hospital Center, as I said 
previously, is the largest hospital in the national capital region. So, 
being the largest facility, having the busiest ER and the only adult 
burn unit, we fully expect that in incidences throughout the na- 
tional capital region we will get a large percentage of that popu- 
lation coming to our facility. 

Ms. Norton. Would your plan be to direct, to the extent possible, 
if ER One were to become fully operative, that such patients be 
brought to that facility as opposed to other facilities? 

Mr. DeAtley. Well, we are not trying to advocate for taking pa- 
tients away, so much as we are trying to be, as a facility, prepared 
for the unusually large number of patients that we would expect 
to see because of who we are and where we are located. 

ER One is all about taking a concept of what the ideal facility 
is to be designed like to now request funding to build that facility, 
to have that enhanced capability, while at the same time serving 
as a national model, a study place, if you will, for further devel- 
oping scientific approaches to some of these ongoing problems. 

Ms. Norton. With the Secretary, the first Secretary of HHS 
under President George W. Bush, I came to the Washington Hos- 
pital Center, sat with your personnel, and had a very impressive 
briefing of what ER One would look like and how it would operate. 

As I understood it, the Washington Hospital Center was pre- 
pared to invest considerable funds on its own into that center. 
Could you discuss that, please? 

Mr. DeAtley. Yes, ma’am. I am not the one that is ultimately 
in charge of that design, but, from my perspective of being one of 
five directors of the institutes that constitute ER One, I know that 
the Washington Hospital Center had, particularly early on, spent 
significant sums of its own operating capital to fund an improve- 
ment in the emergency department itself and then, using funding 
that came from the city and from the Eederal Government, to build 
what we now have as the ready room. 

And what we have built from that is additional funding to do the 
first and the second phase of the ER One project, which was to 
take a subject matter group of experts to define what should we be 
doing, how better could we be doing it. That was phase one. Then 
worlSng with architects to design the facility capable of 
operationalizing those concepts. And that leads us up to this cur- 
rent phase three, where, with that additional funding to match 
what the Washington Hospital Center and MedStar Health is will- 
ing to commit, to build 

Ms. Norton. If the funding were available, would you be pre- 
pared to start — with the design work having been done, as I hear 
your testimony, would you be prepared to start in building such a 
decontamination facility in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DeAtley. We would be anxious and quite willing to proceed 
as quickly as possible. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. DeAtley, would you, within 10 days, get to this 
Committee a record of the funds from Washington Hospital Center, 
non-Eederal sources. District of Columbia, Washington Hospital 
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Center and other non-Federal sources that have already been com- 
mitted to or would become committed if the Federal funds were 
available? 

Mr. DeAtley. Yes, ma’am, we would be glad to. 

Ms. Norton. Ms. Mathes, we understand that the Red Cross is 
indispensable. We have seen you operate so often, giving food and 
shelter. Do you give cash to victims of disasters, of natural disas- 
ters or, for that matter, other disasters? 

Ms. Mathes. We do provide assistance to family members to as- 
sist in their purchasing the kind of food and clothing and health 
and medical supplies they need. 

Ms. Norton. What is the extent of your Federal funding in the 
District of Columbia? How much of your funds come from Federal 
sources, what percentage from private sources? 

Ms. Mathes. Virtually all of our funding comes from private 
sources. We are totally dependent upon people giving of their time 
and their money to make Red Cross services possible. 

We have applied a couple of times in the past few years for the 
Urban Area Security Initiatives funding and have been fortunate 
to receive some funding for equipment and supplies. But, other- 
wise, it is the people of this community who are making our serv- 
ices possible. 

Ms. Norton. And is that in the event of a natural or man-made 
disaster as well? 

Ms. Mathes. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. It is important to put that on the record, because 
people see the Red Cross on the job so often when there is a nat- 
ural disaster such as the one we just had in North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Kentucky. And they just figure you are one of us. And it 
is important that the record know that is one of you; that is to say, 
that is the people of the United States of America. And we are 
grateful for those contributions. 

You have testified, Ms. Mathes, that there are approximately 55 
volunteers to each paid staff member in the national capital region. 
I don’t know how to evaluate that compared to other regions. Is it 
high or low compared with other metropolitan regions? 

Ms. Mathes. Thank you. We like it to be higher. Again, back to 
the important role a volunteer can play 

Ms. Norton. How does it compare with New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and the like, for example? 

Ms. Mathes. Madam Chairwoman, I am not certain of their per- 
centages, their ratios. We find it very important to track that ratio; 
not all of our colleagues do. I would be happy to follow up and re- 
port back to you on it. 

Ms. Norton. It would be very important for us to be able to say 
to our region how we compare with the other regions. You heard 
me name four other cities, which really means regions — San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and what am I leaving out? New York. How could 
I? All of whom are in the top four. It would be important for us 
to know what the ratio of volunteers here is compared to there. 

Mr. DeAtley, there is a District of Columbia Health Care Coali- 
tion. Who are they? And who is responsible for calling that coali- 
tion into action? 
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Mr. DeAtley. The coalition was created as a result of that HHS 
grant that I spoke about earlier. It is a combination of all of the 
city government agencies that have health care responsibilities, 
coupled with all of the other private-sector health care organiza- 
tions. We have never seen such a coalition in my 36 years of work- 
ing here in the city before December of 2007. 

Insofar as the action is concerned, it is present itself on a daily 
basis. By that I mean there is a duty officer, for example, that is 
standing watch, representing the coalition, working with 

Ms. Norton. Is that a duty officer in every particular hospital? 

Mr. DeAtley. No, ma’am. That is one duty officer. There is 13 
of us that volunteer to take this weekly tour of duty, if you will. 

Ms. Norton. Rotating? 

Mr. DeAtley. Rotating responsibility. There is a primary and a 
backup. 

There is an additional source of volunteers to — if an event were 
to happen in the city, we could activate depending upon the situa- 
tion what we call our Health Care Coalition Response Team to 
work with that duty officer to support the District of Columbia, 
principally HSEMA and DOH, to deal with health care system de- 
livery-related problems. 

But the core of the effort, quite candidly, is the Emergency Man- 
agement Committee that is meeting every 2 weeks that volunteer 
committee members from all of the member organizations to do the 
development work, the policies, the procedures. We are right now 
beginning to plan a citywide exercise to be held in June, all in an 
effort to improve our preparedness. 

Ms. Norton. Indeed, you presaged a question. I want to know 
if ER One has ever had a test-run of capabilities, or are you wait- 
ing for the funding? 

Mr. DeAtley. No, ma’am. The ER One, the Washington Hospital 
Center stands ready to respond to an emergency right now. We 
have a decontamination capability. We train our personnel. We 
have the equipment to at least start that effort. So it is not about 
having no capability; we are talking about improving that capa- 
bility. 

Ms. Norton. If, indeed, there was some kind of contamination, 
how many people in the District of Columbia or region could you 
handle today? 

Mr. DeAtley. One, I would like to reiterate that it would not be 
a single facility that would be successful. It needs to be a combina- 
tion of facilities. 

But, in our particular case, particularly during what I will call 
prime-time business hours, up until 8 o’clock at night, we could 
process with our current staffing and equipment for at least a 3- 
hour period of time roughly 100 critical patients an hour and 200 
noncritical participants. That is the most that we could do. 

Lesser staffing, off-hours, then that would begin to drop off. 

Ms. Norton. Now, does ER One assume that, in the event of an 
event involving contamination, that some hospitals at least, for ex- 
ample, you are located in northwest Washington, might be able, 
given how you share apparently and have your duty officer and the 
rest, might be able to direct, despite some capability on their own, 
that participants be taken to the larger capability at ER One? For 
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example, Howard University Hospital, which is close by; for that 
matter, Walter Reed, which is close by; some of the other hospitals 
perhaps. 

Does the existence of a very special hospital, with larger capacity 
than others, assume that there would be some capacity to take re- 
ferrals from others in the event of a capacity rather than do what 
you do now, which is everybody is on his own? 

Mr. DeAtley. We are working hard with D.C. Fire-EMS and 
their hazardous material team officials for a situation like you de- 
scribed, to try and ensure that facilities are not brought patients 
in excess of their current capability. 

Would we at the Hospital Center expect for an incident in the 
city to receive more patients than the other hospitals? That is en- 
tirely plausible, and we are trying to prepare for that possibility, 
most definitely. 

What I would like to reiterate, the strength of the system is not 
having one that can do it all. It is the sum of the parts that we 
need to continue to struggle to improve upon. 

Ms. Norton. That is a very important point. But I ask this ques- 
tion because, to the extent that the Federal Government is sup- 
posed to be paying for a central facility, which is a facility for dem- 
onstrating to the entire Nation and a facility for the District of Co- 
lumbia and the region, the Congress is likely to expect some spe- 
cialization if Federal money is going into such an activity. But fully 
understanding precisely what you said, we would also expect every- 
body to be able to handle patients as they receive them. 

Mr. DeAtley. If I may follow up on that comment, while we are 
talking about decontamination as one aspect, I would also point out 
that the ER One project, the concept design is about treating pa- 
tients of a variety of different problem sets, whether it would be 
trauma from an explosion, biologic in nature, as well as contamina- 
tion from a chemical or radiologic incident. 

Ms. Norton. That is an important point, as well. On the other 
hand, it is a contamination point that I think would most interest 
the Federal Government. Because there you would have to have 
not only the people who do what you do every day — look, we have 
a lot of gun trauma. If we had an explosion, somebody who works 
in a trauma emergency room would know how to handle that. 

But I am not certain that the same capability throughout the re- 
gion would exist if some unknown substance — first of all, it would 
be unknown. Secondly, it would be dispersed around the region and 
then have everybody trying to figure out what it is, what personnel 
would be best suited to handle that kind of contamination. That is 
the kind of expertise that I believe we are looking for in ER One. 

Mr. DeAtley. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norton. One final question. The, perhaps, most pathetic, 
most tragic part of Katrina had to do with people who could not 
take care of themselves, and these were patients, trauma patients 
who were in hospitals. 

I would like to ask if the Red Cross has any coordinator for per- 
sons with disability. I am not dealing with hospitals now; that, I 
have to assume, the hospitals understood. But the region has very 
generous programs for dealing with people with disabilities. How 
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would the Red Cross handle large numbers of people with various 
kinds of disabilities? 

We have everything from Gallaudet, where people are hard of 
hearing or cannot hear at all, sometimes cannot speak; to people 
who are in group homes; to children who go to special schools to 
get special education. This is a region that has many special facili- 
ties for disabled people. 

How would the Red Cross handle an event with so many widely 
dispersed people with disabilities across the region? 

Ms. Mathes. Excellent question. Madam Chairwoman, we work 
closely with partners who specialize in working with people of spe- 
cial needs and disabilities. We engage them in planning efforts and 
in the execution of them. So we would count on our close working 
partnerships with our colleagues in the government, as well as our 
nonprofit colleagues, who work closely with people with special 
needs and disabilities. 

We work, for example, with the National Organization on Dis- 
ability to anticipate the needs of people with special needs and dis- 
abilities in coming into shelters. We have acquired quite a bit of 
equipment specifically to accommodate people with special needs; 
also children, special equipment for children, for sheltering. 

We have worked with partner organizations to mount prepared- 
ness efforts, preparedness education efforts, to assist with what we 
have talked about earlier today in terms of helping families develop 
emergency preparedness plans. 

Ms. Norton. Well, staff tells me, Mr. Sarubbi, that, after 
Katrina, headquarters now has a disability coordinator by statute. 
That is one of the things we learned from Katrina. Is there a dis- 
ability coordinator in this region and, to your knowledge, in other 
regions? 

Mr. Sarubbi. There is a disability coordinator at the national 
level. Each of the FEMA regions do not have a disability coordi- 
nator. But we work closely, similar as to what my Red Cross col- 
league indicated, with our partners in helping to assess the evacu- 
ation and sheltering of people with special needs, particularly spe- 
cial medical needs. 

For example, we have been working on a project here, the last 
2 1/2 years, called the gap analysis, where the scenario would be 
a Category 3 hurricane. How would we deal with the evacuation of 
people with special medical needs? We have been looking at ways 
of enhancing that capability, also working closely with our partners 
at HHS. 

It is not an issue that has been resolved as of yet. There is still 
much work to be done in that area. But it is certainly one of our 
focuses, particularly here in Region III, in the national capital re- 
gion, as well as for a hurricane scenario in the Hampton Roads 
area, which is an area that is extremely vulnerable to a direct hit 
by a hurricane and, because of the geography of the area, would 
be particularly difficult in evacuating citizens, particularly citizens 
or people with special medical needs. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Sarubbi. 

May I ask that, of all of the — one of the things that we had testi- 
mony here today was about the use of July 4th as a real-time exer- 
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cise. And something we would like to see in this region is more 
real-time exercises. 

But I have to ask you that, of all — you know, for the average per- 
son, which might be a quick learner, we have seen very good re- 
sults when people are told what to do, who have all of their capa- 
bilities. Without real-time exercises, perhaps they could get 
through. 

I would ask, in this region, that you consider real-time exercises 
for people with disabilities. They are all over the region. They are 
often away from their home base. Without real-time exercises, I 
have no confidence that a disabled person of whatever disability 
would necessarily be prepared, as any able-bodied person might, to 
simply do what the person is instructed to do, where sign language 
may be necessary, where the person could be handicapped in other 
ways. 

So I would ask FEMA, through your disability coordinator estab- 
lished by statute after Hurricane Katrina, to consider real-time ex- 
ercises throughout the United States, of course, but particularly in 
this region, where we are more vulnerable than most other regions. 

Mr. Sarubbi. I will certainly do that. Madam Chairman. And, as 
I indicated earlier, that is an area of emphasis for us, to continue 
to work with people with special medical needs. And, certainly, 
having real-time exercises, I think, is an important step in that di- 
rection. Thank you. 

Ms. Norton. I know that all of you have waited a very long time 
for us to testify and then to undergo my cross-examination, as it 
were. But all I am trying to do is to get on the record what we need 
to know in order to respond to your needs. 

I have found the testimony of each and every one of you invalu- 
able. And may I thank you, first of all, for your great patience in 
waiting so long, but most of all for your very valuable testimony. 
Thank you very much. 

And this hearing is finally at an end. 

[Whereupon, at 2:20 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Rep. Mario Diaz-Balart 

Statement on Disaster Capacity in the National Capital Region 

Hearing - “Disaster Capacity in the National Capital Region: Experiences, Capabilities, 
and Weaknesses ” 

April 3, 2009 

• I thank Chairwoman Norton for holding this hearing 
today on the Disaster Capacity in the National Capital 
Region. 

• In most jurisdictions, the protocol for responding to a 
disaster is well defined. States and local governments 
prepare and respond accordingly and when their 
resources are overwhelmed, they request appropriate 
Federal assistance. 

• The Governor of a state also has the ability to call up the 
National Guard, if necessary, to support its State and 
local operations. 

• It is not as straightforward in the Nation’s Capital. As 
the seat of the Federal government, the Constitution gives 
Congress exclusive legislative control over the District of 
Columbia. 

• While Congress has granted authority to a Mayor and 
city council, responding to a major disaster in D.C. will 
still require many moving pieces working seamlessly 
together. 

• The large presence of Federal property in D.C. and 
questions of jurisdiction that cross local and Federal lines 
makes it less clear who is responsible for what and when. 

• For example, there are numerous Federal law 
enforcement agencies that operate in D.C. and which 
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have jurisdiction over certain aspects of the city, 
including the Capitol Police, the Park Police, the Federal 
Protective Service, the Secret Service, and even the U.S. 
Mint Police and GPO Police. 

• Each of these Federal entities has its own jurisdiction and 
responsibilities and will react accordingly should there be 
a major disaster. 

• It is unclear how much these entities are coordinating and 
communicating with local officials and law enforcement 
so that we do not see confusion if a disaster strikes. 

• And, unlike a state, the Mayor is unable to call up the 
D.C. National Guard if needed. 

• Even developing an effective evacuation plan can prove 
challenging in D.C. D.C. must ensure that its plans take 
into account what Federal entities and neighboring states 
will do if a disaster occurs. 

• For example, will the Capitol Police or the Secret Service 
shutdown roads around the Capitol or White House 
respectively? And, has D.C. officials taken this into 
account in their evacuation planning. 

• In addition to the complexity created by the role of the 
federal government in D.C., there is also still a lack of 
clarity with regards to who is in charge at the Federal 
level. 

• When FEMA was transferred into the Department of 
Homeland Security, it was stripped of many of its 
functions and authorities. 
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• The failed response to Hurricane Katrina was an 
unfortunate, yet predictable consequence of FEMA’s 
diminished capabilities. 

• Following Katrina, this committee and the Select Katrina 
Committee conducted a full investigation and review of 
the government’s preparations for and response to 
Katrina. 

• And, in 2006, as a result of those investigations, we 
drafted and passed into law the Post-Katrina Emergency 
Management Reform Act to improve the government’s 
response to all types of disasters. 

• While some of its provisions have been implemented, 
many others have yet to be and key policy documents like 
HSPD-8, HSPD-5, and the National Response Framework 
have yet to be revised to reflect the changes mandated by 
that legislation. 

• Inconsistent policies and slow decision-making are just 
some of the symptoms of the problems with the 
bureaucracy FEMA is buried in at DHS. 

• And, these issues are magnified when applied to D.C. in 
which Federal and local coordination is even more critical 
in responding to a disaster. 

• I thank the witnesses that are here today and look 
forward to hearing from them on these and other issues. 

Thank you. 
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I welcome today’s witnesses to this hearing concerning an important mission of 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), an agency of the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) under the jurisdiction of our subcommittee. But for this 
morning’s hearing, I would be attending the funeral of Loree Murray, a gentle soul who 
became a beacon of resistance to gun violence when crack and the crack wars gripped the 
District in the 1990’s. An indication of Mrs. Murray’s success as a citizen anti-crime 
activist is that before I arrived at the viewing and wake last night, 1 am told, D.C. Police 
Chief Cathy Lanier was in attendance. Mrs. Murray was also such a statehood and voting 
rights advocate that her family placed her Free D.C. cap in her casket. Considering that 
an important part of what concerns us at today’s hearing is a new firearms’ risk posed by 
a dangerous gun amendment proposed for the District of Columbia House Voting Rights 
Act, I told Mrs. Murray’s family and friends last night that I wanted to dedicate today’s 
hearing to Loree Murray. 

Today, we are pleased to welcome federal and District law enforcement officials’ 
emergency managers and first responders to testify concerning steps to prevent, prepare 
for and respond, as necessary, to incidents of all types. FEMA is the lead Federal agency 
charged with preparing for and responding to disasters and emergencies of all types. 
When Congress established the DHS shortly after 9/1 1, the statute that created it also 
established a special Office of National Capital Region Coordination (NCRC), now 
placed in FEMA. Our region faces many of the same risks as any other major area of our 
country, from natural disasters, such as the 2001 floods in the Bloomingdale section of 
the District of Columbia, to man-made disasters, such as the tragic plane crash into the 
Pentagon on September 1 1 , 2001 . The nation’s capital occupies a special place in the 
nation’s security network, with the District ranking in the top four at risk for terrorist 
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threats along with New York, Chicago and San Francisco. However, the challenges of 
responding to threats in the seat of the federal government are unique and, as a result. 
Congress established the NCCR, the only regional office inside DHS charged specifically 
with coordinating security for one region alone. 

The unique nature of the National Capital Region brings distinct challenges for 
the region and its officials. For example, the Metropolitan Police Department must work 
with no less than 32 Federal police agencies, and MPD, the largest police force in the 
region, is an indispensible part of the federal security for the nation’s capital and for the 
National Capital Region. 

The recent inauguration, the largest event ever held in the nation’s capital, with an 
estimated two million people in attendance, including foreign dignitaries, entertainment 
stars and virtually every important federal and state official in the United States, is 
perhaps the quintessential example of what makes the work of elected officials, police 
and security officials in our Nation’s Capital uniquely difficult. Although hearings have 
been held concerning some problems at the 2009 inauguration, such as citizens who were 
held in the Third Street Tunnel, it is noteworthy that there was not a single arrest at the 
National Mall, notwithstanding the unprecedented crowds and the disappointments of 
some concerning admission. The Third Street Tunnel problems are among those that will 
be studied by the Government Accountability Office, with a report and recommendation 
to come. However, Mayor Adrian Fenty, D.C. Police Chief Cathy Lanier, Metro, Capitol 
Police and the DHS agencies involved including, the lead agency, the U.S. Secret Service 
deserve credit for the plaiming and operations that resulted in what most agree was an 
unusually successful event. Although the problems that arose require study, we are also 
interested in how the federal and District agencies in cooperation with the region pulled 
off an event the size of which was unlike anything they had seen before and how they 
were able to keep it up for the four days of the engagement. 

Since 9/1 1 this region has had notable success working together to shore up 
unique risks to homeland security here. Billions of dollars have been spent not only to 
repair the Pentagon, where 184 people were lost, but to fortify Metro against the unique 
vulnerabilities of the national capital region, with its porous borders, 14 million people, 
50,000 federal employees and national and foreign dignitaries that pose security risks as 
they move, often in motorcades, throughout the national capital region. 

No risk is more apparent to homeland security in particular than the widespread 
availability of firearms. 

While the City was in the act of writing new legislation this summer, the National 
Rifle Association forced a number of Democratic members of the House during the 
primaries just before the 2008 election to demand an up or down vote on a bill to 
eliminate all gun laws in the District of Columbia and to strip the District of Columbia of 
all its public safety gun enforcement. This bill is essentially the same as the Ensign 
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amendment now attached to the District of Columbia House Voting Rights legislation, 
passed by the Senate in February. Despite hearings and testimony from federal and D.C. 
police chiefs that the gun posed a “grave threat” to elected and appointed federal officials 
and visitors, in addition to D.C. residents, the bill passed the House on the belief that it 
could be stopped in the Senate and we were able to do so. However, despite the hearings, 
almost no one here had ever looked at the gun bill itself. They were focused on not doing 
harm to members from more conservative districts. 

Now, with the Ensign amendment attached to the voting rights bill in the Senate, 
the time has come to look the Ensign bill straight in the eyes. The Congress has largely 
regarded the bill as another piece of local legislation. However, federal police must 
operate largely under the District’s gun laws and have testified that these gun laws have 
been critical to homeland security. Today we intend to face head on what it could mean 
for the nation’s capital to have no local gun laws. We must ask whether the gun laws, as 
the Washington Post recently noted, “protecting the lives of D.C. residents as well as 
those of tourists and foreign dignitaries, national leaders, and the president and his 
family” should be eliminated. Before us today is whether appointed and elected federal 
officials, employees, visitors and the federal presence would be more or less secure under 
the Ensign amendment which would allow military style weapons, including 50 caliber 
armor piercing guns, to be legally possessed without limit on the numbers in the nation’s 
capital; the nation’s capital becomes the only jurisdiction permitting, indeed inviting, 
people to be able to cross state lines to purchase guns and bring them back from the two 
nearby states, facilitating gun running by criminals, felons or terrorists between the states 
in the national capital region; a “gun show loophole” is created without any background 
checks of any kind, permitting the purchase of weapons from private individuals at gun 
shows; no gun registration is permitted and there would therefore be no way for police to 
trace guns used in crimes; the District is deprived of all gun safety jurisdiction to revise 
its laws for the safety of residents and visitors, even if serious threats arise; and any 
employee could bring a gun, concealed or openly, to any workplace in the city. 
Employees could bring guns to a Wizards game at the Verizon Center, to a National’s 
baseball game at Nationals Park, to a national conference at the Convention Center, to 
Pepco headquarters, to law offices, and to other small and large work places throughout 
the city, to churches and other places of worship, to bars, restaurants and nightclubs, to 
hotels, to power plants and to all District government offices. 

In short, would elected and appointed federal officials and foreign dignitaries, 
visitors, and District residents be safer and more secure with or without the Ensign 
Amendment? Asked another way, what is to be gained by the Ensign amendment? 

The time to ask these questions is now, not after there is blowback and 
recriminations following serious gun carnage effecting residents or federal officials and 
employees. Our job is to prevent, not only to protect. 
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Today’s hearing of course will focus not only on this most recent and most 
serious threat to homeland security since 9/1 1 but on all the steps that have been taken by 
the District of Columbia National Guard, the Department of Homeland Security, FEMA, 
the US. Capitol Police, the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority Police, the 
DC Attorney General, Prince George’s Office of the County Executive, the Washington 
Hospital Center, and the American Red Cross. Yet, the hearing is likely to be 
remembered most by whether we in Congress, with a clear threat in plain sight now, on 
the voting rights bill, did what was required to protect the nation’s capital and the 
national capital region. We are deeply grateful to today’s witnesses for their testimony. 
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Madam Chairwoman: 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak to Disaster Capacity in the National Capital Region - 
Experiences, Capabilities and Weaknesses. I am an Emergency Department Physician Assistant and the 
Director of the institute for Public Health Emergency Readiness of the ER One Institute at the 
Washington Hospital Center. 

Since 2002, 1 have been one of two people responsible for coordinating Emergency Preparedness at the 
Washington Hospital Center (WHC) and more recently, at National Rehabilitation Hospital as well as at 
MedStar Health, the parent company for both facilities. Prior to coming to WHC, ! spent 29 years at 
George Washington University working in the area of emergency and disaster medicine. 

The Washington Hospital Center recognizes that as the largest hospital in the National Capital Region 
{NCR), home of the busiest trauma center, Emergency Department and only adult burn unit, we have a 
special responsibility in the area of emergency preparedness. Since 1999 with the inception of Project 
ER One, a unique federally funded project to develop an "all hazards, all-risks ready" healthcare facility, 
the Washington Hospital Center has: 

• introduced innovative facility design to maximize capacity, capability, 
and protection; 

• implemented a revised incident command system to comply with the 
National Incident Management System (NIMS); 

• built a state of the art "Ready Room" to take care of victims from mass 
casualty incidents from natural and manmade causes; 

• developed an on line training and education system, SiTELMS, used by 
hospitals and other agencies in the District of Columbia. 
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Washington 
Hospital Center 

Department of Emergency Medicine 

The Washington Hospital Center took the lead In writing and obtaining, on behalf of a broad-based 
District of Columbia healthcare coalition, one of five nationally awarded five (5) million dollar 
Department of Health and Human Services Coaittion Partnership grants. The purpose of the grant is to 
improve the emergency preparedness of the entire District of Columbia healthcare system. Washington 
Hospital Center is privileged to be administering that federal grant. 

I think it is important to point out that health care facilities occupy a unique position in the emergency 
response framework, if you look at the "big six"- police, fire, EMS, hospitals, public health, and 
emergency management— hospitals are the only one that are privately funded. The work we need to 
do to become and stay prepared and ready to respond to a major disaster must be funded from clinical 
care or else be supported by government grants and funds. 

In December 2007, in response to a recognized problem of a siloed and fragmented healthcare 
emergency response system, and as a result of the $5 million HHS grant, the District of Columbia Health 
Care Coalition was founded to create a more comprehensive and collaborative approach to 
preparedness and response, one that unites all aspects of the healthcare system . 

The District of Columbia Emergency Health Care Coalition includes ail of the DC government agencies 
with healthcare responsibilities such as Fire/EMS, Public Health, Mental Health and Medical Examiner 
working with private sector organizations that include all 12 hospitals, the DC Hospital Association, the 
DC Medical Society, Poison Control Center, DC Primary Care Association and DC Health Care Association 
and the Community Connections Mental Health Clinic. 

In the short span of eighteen (18) months the Coalition's Emergency Management Committee and 
associated work groups have conducted a first ever Hazard Vulnerability Analysis for the healthcare 
system, written a much needed emergency operations plan and accompanying attachments on 
communication and public information officer role in an emergency and soon an evacuation attachment 
will be completed. 

We have updated our Hospital Mutual Aid Radio System (HMARS) and expanded the partners who are 
part of the system. We are solving the family reunification issue — which is how does a family member 
or friend find out which hospital their loved one has been taken to in a mass casualty incident. Soon 
seven (7 )of the busiest hospital Emergency Departments in the city will be sharing patient registration 
data with the Department of Health during a declared emergency. This is a remarkable accomplishment 
that is equaled in only a few other cities in the nation. 

The Coalition has also had a consultant conduct a security risk assessment for eight (8) hospitals and 
completed a design Charrette for improving campus security for the Washington Hospital Center 
/Children's National Medical Center/ Veterans Administration Hospital / National Rehabilitation Hospital 
campus, together, considered to be one of 24 critical infrastructures in the District of Columbia. 

And we recognize that a mass casualty incident does not respect political or geographic boundaries — 
we need to and have been coordinating our efforts with our colleagues from Maryland and Virginia 
including creating an Information sharing procedure between hospital coordination centers. 
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Washington 
Plospital Center 

Department of Emergency Medicine 


Despite the significant improvements and progress I have mentioned, there are still numerous issues 
and needs that individual hospitals such as the Washington Hospital Center and the Coalition are 
confronting. 

The Washington Hospitai Center is still seeking one hundred twenty million dollars ($120 million) in 
funding to actually build ER One, to provide expanded and adequate capacity and capability to deliver 
emergency care to the people of the District of Columbia, and also to be a national demonstration 
facility for emergency care center design optimized for both daily operations and high consequence 
events. 

The HHS Coalition Partnership Grant will be completed by September 2009 and there is no follow on 
federal funding yet identified. We need funding to continue the substantive work that has been done to 
date as we build a tangible connected system of emergency care. 

Finally, changes must be made in state and federal funding regulations. Currently hospitals are not 
allowed to receive disaster funding under the Stafford Act and other federal, state and local disaster 
regulations. During the Inauguration, for example, hospitals throughout the NCR incurred millions of 
dollars in expenses associated with supplemental staffing, cancelled elective admissions and procedures 
but were told by FEMA they were not eligible for relief funding despite the Presidential declaration. The 
fear some of us have is the disaster within the disaster- that uncompensated expenses associated with 
the required response will bankrupt a hospital such as my own because we are already operating on a 
one to two percent operating margin. 

Since 9-11 and especially over the past 18 months, the healthcare system in our Nation's Capital has 
made significant improvement in emergency preparedness and the Washington Hospital Center feels 
privileged and is pleased to have helped facilitate these improvements... but much more needs to be 
done including providing them with information technology and creating an information sharing 
procedure. 
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A Blueprint for Emergency Preparedness by Nonprofits 


INTRODUCTION 

Many things worked very well on the nonprofit 
front in the wake of September 11. Donors gave 
generously. A host of nonprofits quickly came 
together to collect funds, manage volunteers, and 
provide services to all types of victims. 
Nonprofits continue to provide crucial services, 
and they report high levels of victim and donor 
satisfaction on many important measures. 

But not everything worked. Donors were confused 
about giving options, how funds were used, and 
funds sponsorship. Many unnecessary in-kind 
donations were collected and transported. Victims 
often had to go to multiple service providers to get 
the appropriate services, and they usually did not 
have enough information about what was available. 
Perhaps most important, some providers did not 
immediately recognize certain categories of victims 
(e.g., dislocated workers and temporarily closed 
businesses), who did not receive adequate assis- 
tance in a timely fashion. 


LESSONS LEARNED 

Greater Washington's nonprofits believe that they 
have a responsibility to build on the lessons from 
9/11 and other disasters. Nonprofit sector emer- 
gency preparedness Is crucial to a comprehensive 
community emergency plan. The nonprofit, public, 
and private sectors are the three crucial players in 
effective and efficient emergency response. 

Against this backdrop. The Community Foundation 
for the National Capital Region formed a Task 
Force, composed of people from greater 
Washington nonprofit and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, an intergovernmental coordinating body, the 
business community, media outlets, and a commu- 
nications firm, to develop a "blueprint" for improved 
emergency preparedness. Task Force members 


with expertise in relevant fields (e.g., fundraising, 
volunteer coordination) provided material for initial 
drafts of the blueprint; the entire group reviewed 
and refined these drafts. A team from McKinsey & 
Company provided overall coordination. 

The Task Force agreed that the blueprint should set 
forth general principles, basic processes, and key 
decisions for attracting resources (funds, volun- 
teers, in-kind donations) and distributing them 
through disaster response and recovery services. 
Task Force members also articulated five specific 
criteria for the blueprint’s design. Against the over- 
all goal of victim relief and recovery, they agreed 
that the blueprint's proposals should; 

• build on and reinforce collaboration among 
nonprofits, 

• ensure coordination with other sectors and 
geographies, 

• create transparency and ensure accountability 
throughout the nonprofit sector. 

• be flexible enough to respond to changing needs 
and to Innovations in service delivery and 
resource intermediation, and 

• be generic enough to apply to a variety of 
communities. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 

Thanks to the hard work, creative thinking, and 
open minds of ail the people involved in this proj- 
ect, the Task Force is putting forth a blueprint for 
nonprofit emergency preparedness that represents 
a tangible and comprehensive starting point for 
detailed community planning. Communities must 
be ready to direct their own emergency response 
activities. While national organizations can provide 
emergency assistance to local communities, local 
community planning and decision-making are criti- 
cal. Local organizations are knowledgeable about 
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and responsive to local needs, and they ^pically 
carry much if not most of the burden of recovery. 

As the diagram below shows, the blueprint is organ- 
ized around refinements to two core processes. The 
first process is intermediation of resources (funds, 
volunteers, and in-kind goods and services) by 
marshaiiing liiem iToni uunops dnci uistributing uierri 
to victims and service providers. The second is serv- 
ice provision for both response and recovery. The 
biut'print 8 !S 0 Qe-scrlOHS tnreft ftnabiinji 
a COiiauOfaliuii iiclvVOiK, a COiTimuniCSuOri oi'iU S 
key fTjeasures report. 


In some communities, local government agencies 
may provide some of the services described below, 
or they may serve as volunteer intermediaries. The 
recommendations in this blueprint apply to local 
government agencies acting these capacities as 
well as to nonprofits. 

Given its 9/11 origins, the blueprint focuses on 
man-made emergency situations that cause many 
injuries and/or deaths and affect a large 
aeogranhic area, but it should prove useful in any 
emergency reauiring the involvement of multiple 


BLUEFRiNT hOR EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS SY 
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Resource Intermediation 

The core process of resource intermediation 
involves collecting, managing, and distributing the 
three types of resources needed to support emer- 
gency and recovery services: funds, volunteers, and 
In-kind resources. The process has two goals: to 
provide services to victims (which may require 
support for nonprofits serving victims) and to 
provide a giving opportunity for all types of donors. 

As the diagram shows, the resource intermediation 
process has four steps: prepare, assess needs, 
solicit resources, and manage/distribute resources. 
The blueprint calls for targeted enhancements to this 
process for each of the three types of resources. 


FUNDS 

The objective of funding intermediation is to quickly 
and efficiently raise the money needed to support 
disaster response and recovery services to victims 
while building and maintaining trust with donors. 
Since most service providers are not self-funding, 
they need resources for providing immediate and 
long-term support to victims, including the develop- 
ment of capabilities to provide such support. 
Donor trust is essential to raising substantial funds 
for the full scope of emergency needs. 

Lessons learned in responding to 9/11 and from 
other disasters point to the need for three enhance- 
ments to the basic fundraising process. 

1. Establish simple giving points for donors. 

Simple giving points for donors are streamlined, 
coordinated giving mechanisms that offer a clear 
explanation of the general purpose of different 
funds. These giving points can educate donors on 
the purpose and use of funds, helping to build 
donor trust, and on the needs of different groups of 
victims. Simple giving points Improve efficiency by 


limiting fundraising expense, resulting in more 
funds for victims and/or service providers. 
Although several main donor funds evolved out of 
the 9/11 experience, it took several days for giving 
points to be established, and confusion about the 
purpose, use, and sponsorship of different funds 
hurt relationships with donors. 

These kinds of problems can be addressed through 
preparation activities that get funders to collabo- 
rate on fundraising standards and processes that 
enable them to maintain independence or to create 
joint funds. More specifically, funders should 
discuss fundraising plans (multiple funds, joint 
funds, single fund) and prepare the logistics for 
simple giving points (e.g., hotlines, websites, RO. 
boxes, walk-in centers) so that those donor chan- 
nels can be activated immediately after a disaster. 
Donations for disasters are often collected through 
workplaces or places of worship. Funders should 
engage with businesses and religious institutions 
in advance about ways to improve transparency and 
to simplify giving points for donors. 

2. Increase transparency to gain trust. Transparency 
is the communication of fund intent, fund use, and 
fund impact to donors, the funding community, victims, 
and service providers. Transparency helps maintain 
donor trust and ensure that all service provider needs 
are being met. 

Transparency can be achieved through planned 
regular meetings within the funding community and 
between funders and service providers and 
through media and direct communication to donors 
and victims. Agreeing to standards, including poli- 
cies about types of assistance, victims served, use 
of funds for services vs. cash benefits, time frame 
for assistance, and administrative expenses, is a 
critical activity. In particular, it is important that 
service providers be transparent about the admin- 
istrative costs needed to receive and distribute 
funds effectively. 
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3. Work directly with service providers to define 
needs on an ongoing basis. Funders and service 
providers need to work together to identify resource 
needs and determine how those needs change or 
might change over time. In greater Washington, 
funding intermediaries met on a weekly basis after 
9/11 to discuss recovery needs and work with serv- 
ice providers to help meet those needs. Tiiis prac- 
tice, unusual for a funding intermediation process, 
greatly Improved the distribution of funds. 


Efforts like this must be inclusive, recognizing the 



ment sectors to ensure adequate and non-dupllca- 
tive coverage of victims’ needs, especially when 
there are needs that exceed nonprofit resources 
(e.g., assistance to large numbers of unemployed 
or to small businesses). Funders should also 
communicate with service providers and other 
organizations familiar with different socioeconomic, 
cultural, linguistic, and regional populations 
affected by the disaster. 


VOLUNTEERS 

The objectives of volunteer recruitment and assign- 
ment are to maximize the number of trained, affili- 
ated volunteers before a disaster and to actively 
manage unaffiliated volunteers. Increased affilia- 
tion ensures that service providers train and 
manage volunteers. Active management of unaffiF 
iated volunteers by volunteer intermediaries helps 
volunteers provide needed disaster services, keep 
safe, and enable emergency responders to perform 
their jobs. Volunteer intermediaries can also 
support nonprofits in using unaffiliated volunteers 
effectively. Not incidentally, volunteering provides 
opportunities for individuals to express sympathy 
for and provide tangible support to members of 


their community victimized by disaster. 

The Task Force’s work has led it to recommend 
three enhancements to the basic volunteer inter- 
mediary process. 

1. Educate potential volunteers and nonprofits on 
the benefits and processes of affiliation. Affiliated 
volunteers were crucial to emergency response and 
recovery during 9/11. They provided valuable, 
skilled assistance without distracting from the over- 
aii effort. 

COiTju'iUrjity cuUCatiOn about 3tti!i5tiGn SbOuiCJ 

stand how affiliation increases and improves volun- 
teer training, assignment accuracy, and ongoing 
unliintoRr management. In addition to providing the 
volunteers needed to respond quickly after a disas- 
ter. promoting affiliation also helps nonprofits in 
their efforts to assess nseds and search fer skilled 
volunteers. 

Promoting affiliation is most important during the 
preparation phase of resource intermediation, when 
volunteers go through the affiliation process and 
receive the necessary training. Volunteer interme- 
diaries should work with response service agencies 
to develop a plan for affiliating volunteers. This 
plan should include the preparation of educational 
messages to the public, an explicit volunteer refer- 
ral role for volunteer intermediaries, and training for 
nonprofits in using affiliated volunteers. 

2. Create a management system for unaffiliated 
volunteers. A management system for unaffiliated 
volunteers is crucial to assessing, assigning, and 
managing solicited and unsolicited volunteers after 
a disaster. Military security at the Pentagon 
prevented a large number of people from showing 
up to volunteer, and lines of potential blood donors 
stretched for blocks in New York. Active manage- 
ment of unaffiliated volunteers ensures that volun- 
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teers are matched to service provider needs, while 
keeping volunteers out of danger and out of the way 
of emergency responders. 

Creating a volunteer management system is a 
preparation phase task, involving both technologi- 
cal support and logistical mechanisms for handling 
large numbers of volunteers. Volunteer intermedi- 
aries will need to develop profiles of needs for unaf- 
flliated volunteers during a disaster, coordinate 
training for nonprofits in the effective use of unaf- 
filiated volunteers, coordinate training for unaffili- 
ated volunteers, and develop plans for keeping 
volunteers safe and out of the way of other respon- 
ders (Including public messages asking volunteers 
to stay away from disaster sites and safe staging 
areas for volunteers who show up anyway). 

3. Conduct proactive, ongoing need assessment 
with service providers. In most cases, volunteer 
intermediaries will need to reach out to service 
providers to determine the need for volunteers. 
They should also be prepared to determine needs 
independently in case that proves necessary. 

A process for continually updating resource needs, 
led by volunteer intermediaries, will help service 
providers quickly and effectively meet emergency 
needs. Experience from other disasters shows 
that service providers are generally too occupied 
with service provision to regularly assess their 
volunteer needs and communicate with volunteer 
intermediaries. 

Needs assessment occurs immediately after the 
disaster and becomes increasingly important as 
the recovery continues and victim needs change. It 
requires attention to four key activities: establish- 
ing a hot-line that nonprofits can use to report 
volunteer needs; establishing a proactive commu- 
nication system, including escalating contacts 
(e.g., informal contacts, e-mail and phone survey, 
deployment of outreach teams to conduct site 
visits); coordinating with other resource and victim 


needs assessments; and monitoring emerging and 
changing needs. 


in-kind 

The objective of in-kind resource intermediation is 
to provide goods, services, and products to victims 
and service providers while minimizing waste, in- 
kind resource intermediation must be carefully 
prepared and managed to limit the donation of 
unneeded resources and to deliver needed dona- 
tions efficiently. Without appropriate management, 
in-kind donations can be costly and hamper disas- 
ter response. 

The Task Force believes that two enhancements to 
the basic process will lead to more effective and 
efficient in-kind resource intermediation. 

1. Plan for and solicit donations in advance. 

Service providers routinely say that In-kind dona- 
tions are the most difficult resource to manage and 
employ effectively. From Hurricane Hugo to 9/11, 
there are many stories of needs going unmet and 
donated resources being wasted. In-kind interme- 
diaries can prevent these kinds of problems by 
identifying potential goods, services, and product 
needs for a variety of potential emergencies and 
then proactively soliciting donations against those 
needs from public and private sector sources. 
Services can include direct assistance to victims 
(e.g., mortgage forbearance, tuition assistance) as 
well as participation in response actions (e.g., 
logistics in handling donated goods). The stockpil- 
ing that results from these efforts may be virtual, 
i.e.. in the form of memorandums of understanding 
and/or contracts. 

Planning and solicitation activities are conducted in 
the preparation phase to ensure that the needed 
supplies are identified and available. Those activi- 
ties include developing profiles of needs for in-kind 
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goods and services in disasters: it necessary, solic- 
iting agreements from businesses to donate in-kind 
goods and services: coordinating stockpiling of key 
in-kind resources with state/local governments, 
FEMA, and service providers, and working with retail 
stores on programs to enable victims to use vouch- 
ers to obtain goods, 

2. Educate the public. Like volunteer intermedi- 
aries, in-kind intermediaries must educate the 
— ubiic sbout — — ss. 

FdLinat'on will heln the waste of both done- 

ihuse about .''sscue doHSf thst led to excessive, 
unsolicited donations, such as cases of dog food 
and dog booties. 

Education about in-kind resources, which shouid be 
done in the preparation phase and in the solicitation 
phase, involves preparing public messages about 
donated goods. Including identifying needed goods 
and discouraging the donation of unnecessary 
goods, and communicating with the public (contin- 
ued throughout the recovery phase if necessary). 
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Service Provision 

The core process of service provision involves 
developing response and recovery services and 
delivering them to all victims of a disaster. The 
process’s specific goal is to meet immediate basic 
and longer term recovery needs for all victims. 
Service providers must be able to "scale up” their 
capabilities to address the needs caused by a 
substantial disaster. 

As the diagram on page 2 shows, the basic service 
provision process has four steps: prepare, assess 
needs, develop service plans, and deliver services. 
The blueprint calls for targeted enhancements to 
the basic process for both response and recovery 
services. 


RESPONSE 

The objective of response services is to provide 
Immediate help to all people affected by a disaster. 
These services typically cover basics such as food, 
water, and shelter and, by definition, are limited to 
the period immediately following a disaster. 
Despite this focus, response service providers will 
often provide immediate assistance with long-term 
services and lay the groundwork for the provision of 
recovery services. 

The Task Force's review of lessons from 9/11 and 
other disasters points to the need for one enhance 
ment to the basic response service provision process: 
having emergency providers adopt a standard victim 
intake procedure, including sharing of victim data 
with appropriate confidentiality protections. 

A standard victim intake procedure specifies infor- 
mation requirements and a common confidentiality 
agreement with victims and among service 
providers. Standard procedures make it easy to 


compile databases of needed victim information, 
quickly identify needs, and quickly link victims to 
services. After 9/11, New York service agencies 
had difficulty coordinating recovery services 
because each emergency response agency had 
created a unique database and was governed by 
different confidentiality policies. This meant that 
some victims were contacted multiple times about 
the same services, while others were not contacted 
quickly. The New York United Services Group 
addressed these problems by improving service 
coordination through training, meetings and elec- 
tronic communications among service providers, 
and development of a shared database. The 
American Red Cross and other groups are taking 
this experience, as well as experiences from other 
disasters, to develop a nationally deployable 
shared database for disasters. 

Service providers should develop and gain agree- 
ment to standard intake procedures during the 
preparation phase. Specific activities involve gain- 
ing agreement on common confidentiality forms, 
building a Joint database for victim information, and 
training service providers on database use. 


RECOVERY 

The objective of recovery services is to provide 
longer term rehabilitative services such as mental 
health and employment assistance to all people 
affected by the disaster. Longer term can often 
mean several years. 

The Task Force's work has led it to recommend two 
enhancements to the basic recovery service provi- 
sion process. 

1. Gain agreement on standards of operation. In 

an emergency, service providers need to be able to 
scale up their capabilities quickly through improved 
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cooperation. Such cooperation should include 
adopting minimum criteria for record keeping, confi- 
dentiality, personnel qualifications, training, and 
financial controls. These standards will help 
Improve average service quality, and they will 
enable service providers to share responsibility 
among organizations. Ultimately they will help serv- 
ice providers earn greater public trust since estab- 
lished standards can be made transparent to 
donors. While there are many examples of service 
prQwjHaro working tG§stfi9r In ths rGsponss, 
Clis^stfir .service stHnnHrns would havn 
made this cooperation smoother and easier to 

iiiipicfiieiii. 

Standards of operation should be set during the 
preparation phase, with Key potential .service 
providers working together to agree to operational 
standards in critical areas, including record-keep^ 
Ing, data-sharing (including protection of confiden- 
tiality), financie! systems, personnel systems, and 
approach to supporting recovery workers, and to 
train service providers to maintain those standards. 

In responding to the 9/11 Pentagon attack, 
nonprofit service providers in greater Washington 
learned the importance of case managers in help- 
ing victims find appropriate services, leverage avail- 
3 l 3 jQ fgsourcss, and think through and implemont 
recovery plans for themselves and their families. A 
survey of 9/11 Pentagon victims who had case 
managers revealed that many considered their 
case managers as important as the financial assis- 
tance they received. Communities should consider 
how to scale up their capabilities to provide case 
management to the most-affected disaster victims. 

2. Preplan for capacity needs. Preplanning ensures 
that recovery service providers are able to meet 
victims’ service needs for an extended time period 
and that they can identify and obtain additional 
resources where necessary. While the case manager 


approach was used effectively after 9/11, a different 
type or scale of disaster may require different 
approaches. Even the case manager approach had 
to be quickly scaled up to handle 9/11 capacity 
requirements. 

This enhancement is made in the preparation 
phase, so that nonprofits have time to plan for 
and build additional capacity. Specific activities 
are to identify appropriate recovery service 
mod®!?, for vRfloric tvoG?? and sizGs of dis3?t0rs. 
size the required resources for each mode!, iden- 
tiry capacuy gaps, 5~>-< create nss-.? to rr.r.r, ar..c 

Preplanning should iaclude capacity to address 
Specific cultural and linguistic needs of affected 
popiiiatjons, who may be better served by emerg- 
ing and grassroots nonprofits. 
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Enabling Mechanisms 

To one degree or another the proposed enhance- 
ments to resource intermediation and service provi- 
sion call for collaboration and communication 
within, across, and beyond those trwo core 
processes. This cooperation is especially impor- 
tant before an event occurs, when nonprofits are 
building a strong disaster response network. 
Meaningful improvements in disaster response and 
recovery will only occur if nonprofits work together 
and involve representatives from the public and 
private sectors. 

The blueprint's three enabling mechanisms, a 
collaboration network, a communication plan, and a 
key measures report, are a direct response to this 
overarching need. The key measures report also 
serves as an important management tool. 

1. Collaboration network. Leading nonprofit 
organizations or a honprofit association need to 
organize a collaboration task force whose role will 
be to link overall disaster preparation efforts by 
nonprofits. The task force will be responsible for 
facilitating and ensuring the completion of key activ- 
ities; leading efforts that involve the majority of the 
area’s resource intermediaries and service 
providers (e.g., creating single entry pointjs) for 
victims seeking services); providing forums for 
discussion, information sharing, and collaboration; 
and deciding on the decision-making structure and 
process for implementing the emergency plan. The 
task force can also connect the nonprofit sector 
with the business and government sectors, link 
local nonprofit activities to those of national 
nonprofits, and share Insights and best practices 
with nonprofits In other cities. 

The blueprint Task Force’s own work has demon- 
strated the value of collaboration within and beyond 
the community. While some of the formal and 


informal networks essential to rapidly resolving 
potential issues and to cooperative preparation 
planning already existed, the blueprint process 
itself led to new networks, strengthened existing 
relationships, and facilitated proactive planning of 
network objectives and interactions - all of which 
were invaluable in the Task Force’s work. 

The proposed collaboration task force should be 
composed of representatives from area resource 
intermediaries and service providers and from 
other networks and sectors, e.g., local business 
groups, local government. Obviously the nonprofit 
organizations or nonprofit association organizing 
this task force will need to strike a balance 
between broad inclusion (including the perspec- 
tives of populations with diverse cultural and 
linguistic needs) and manageable size in selecting 
its members. 

The collaboration task force should review the ways 
in which victims’ views are adequately taken into 
account in the disaster response. The key meas- 
ures report is one way to obtain feedback from 
victims. In addition, in some disasters It has been 
found useful to include victim representatives in 
deliberations about disaster response through rela- 
tively informal means (e.g., by including victims in 
advisory groups) and more formal mechanisms 
(e.g., by including victims on organizational boards 
of directors), 

2. Communication plan. The greater Washington 
nonprofits had no 9/11-rBlated media communica- 
tions plan, which resulted in the public receiving 
mixed messages about volunteer needs, donations, 
fund use, and the provision of recovery services. To 
avoid this unnecessary and unproductive confusion 
In the future, the collaboration network should 
develop a plan for communication with the public 
during response and recovery. People need to 
know how they can help and what nonprofits and 
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philanthropies are doing to address victims' needs. 
(This communication plan Is for communicating 
with the public at large, not with victims about serv- 
ices; that communication Is covered in the service 
provision process.) 

Significant steps can be taken before a crisis to 
snhsncs cornmunicstion with ths 'public if snd whsn 
a crisis occurs. This planning includes preparing 
key messages; drafting written background materi- 

cnnc: cotfintj *,in a "HarU" wf»h cif??! nlSDnin® lofiis- 



tsn snd nitttitinS with sonis or sli of thoso roodia 
representatives to discuss the nonprofits' plans 
and address media questions and concerns. 


Key messages beiore a ulsasler inciuue iniuniHfig 
the public about nonprofit preparation activities and 
about opportunities to make donations or to affili- 
ate as volunteers with nonprofits. During and after 
a disaster, key messages include efforts by the 
nonprofit community to assist victims and informa- 
tion on the effectiveness of those efforts (using the 
key measures noted earlier and discussed next). 
To convey these messages across diverse socioe- 
conomic and linguistic populations, consideration 
should bs givsn to s divsrsity of chsnnsis of 
communication. 

3. Key measures report. Resource intermediaries 
and service providers need to publish periodic 
public reports on their emergency response and 
recovery activities. These reports should be built 
around key measures such as indicators of 
outcomes for victims, resources donated, use of 
resources, effectiveness in meeting victims’ needs 
and donors’ expectations, and unmet needs. 

This performance transparency increases public 
trust in the nonprofit sector by letting people know 


how their money was used and demonstrating 
accountability across the sector. It also helps 
nonprofits and other interested parties evaluate 
disaster responses and determine how to improve 
future responses. 

Major activities In developing and using the key 
msssures report inoludo gaining agra^m^nt ou the 
exact measures to be tracked; getting feedback in 
each area from victims and donors, which can be 
Hrtoo m o v?n5!tw of InforTTia! content*?. 


comment/ complaint logs, nress accounts, formal 



parties and to the public at large. 


* * * 


The Task Force hopes that this blueprint will prove 
useful to nonprofits In many communities to 
prepare for potential disasters. In the greater 
Washington region, Task Force ifien'ibers have 
begun to implement these recommendations In 
partnership with other nonprofits, the business 
sector, and local and federal government agencies. 

Support for this project was provided by the Annie £. 
Casey Foundation, AOL Time Warner Foundation and 
McKinsey & Company. 
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1. What improvements in emergency preparedness have been noted in the Nation’s 
Capital? 

I believe there are three notable areas of improvement (among others) that the healthcare system 
in the District of Columbia has achieved, post 9-11 and especially since the receipt in December 
2007 of the Department of Health and Human Services Coalition Partnership Grant. These areas 
are: 


Collaboration 

All of the members of the DC healthcare community have joined together under the auspices of 
the DC Emergency Healthcare Coalition - that has never happened before. The five (5) million 
dollar Department of Health and Human Services Coalition Partnership Grant that WHC is 
administering has largely led to the creation of the Coalition. The Coalition is composed of 
hospitals, clinics, and nursing homes working with the Poison Center, mental health, public 
health and FIRE and EMS. The Coalition’s Emergency Management committee is meeting twice 
monthly to discuss planning and response issues and to craft through various work groups 
needed policies and procedures. In addition, joint training materials have been created and a city 
wide exercise is being planned for June 26"'. 

Planning 

The Coalition has created a number of important planning documents. The Emergency 
Operations Plan (EOP) outlines the basic tenants of the healthcare system’s response to planned 
or unplanned events. Among the attachments to the plan are a Communication Annex, PIO 
Aruiex and soon there will be an Evacuation Support Armex. Each of these Annexes specifically 
addresses some aspect of emergency response and how the system response will be coordinated 
and supported. Parts of the EOP have been used to provide guidance for the city’s response to the 
current HlNl flu outbreak. 


Coalition planning efforts have included reaching out to colleagues in Northern Virginia and 
Maryland. For example a new NCR Hospital Incident Information Sharing Procedure has been 
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written and is rehearsed on an every other month basis. The procedure was also used quite 
effectively during the Inauguration. 

Technology Availability and Utilization 

Using money provided from the HHS Coalition Partnership Grant, the Hospital Mutual Aid 
Radio System (HMARS) has been updated to comply with newly forthcoming FCC bandwidth 
standards. The number of users has also been expanded to ensure more complete alert and 
notification capability. To insure effective comraimication with our partners in Northern Virginia 
and Maryland new HMARS radios were placed in their hospital Coordination Centers. 

The DC Department of Health has issued new 800 mgtz radios to each hospital for more direct 
communication in an emergency. The system also serves as a redundant capability to the 
HMARS radio should it fail. 

The Healthcare Information Sharing System (HIS), a web based system for sharing various 
forms of information among all of the Coalition partners has been expanded and redundant 
servers purchased to insure dependability. The HIS has been the principle way information has 
been provided on a daily basis during the HlNl healthcare system response. The Hospital 
Coordination Centers in Maryland and Virginia have been given access to HIS so they are able to 
learn what information is being disseminated to our healthcare system. In turn, DC has been 
added to their web based information sharing capability. 


2. What area does the Metropolitan area need to improve upon? 

Increased inclusion of hospitals into senior decision making process 
Hospitals are an integral part of the District of Columbia and National Capital Region response 
system and yet we are not included as full members of the Council of Governments. While 
police, fire/EMS and public health have direct access to influencing policy decisions and funding 
priorities hospitals are not equal partners who can directly speak for themselves, especially when 
grant funding decisions are made. They must often times rely on public health to make their 
case. While public health officials are supportive and understand hospital requests they are often 
not sufficiently versed in the day to day operational issues of a hospital to advocate as well as a 
hospital spokesperson can. The recent traffic control decisions surrounding road closures during 
the Inauguration is an example of policy being set without consultation with hospitals. The 
consequences were a great inconvenience, hardship and resulted in increased operational costs 
for the hospitals. 


Receipt of intelligence information from law enforcement 
Timely, accurate, and complete information is vital to an emergency response. While the DC 
Department of Health has greatly improved their commitment and capability to share 
information with the healthcare community, local and federal law enforcement remains 
somewhat reticent to do so. Whether for operational or security reasons, law enforcement’s 
reluctance to share what they know, especially during an emergency, can potentially have 
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adverse impact on the healthcare system, particularly the hospitals when criminal activity or 
terrorism is involved. 

Funding support for hospital and healthcare system preparedness 
The infusion of funding associated from the HHS Coalition Partnership Grant has provided the 
opportunity for a diverse, yet vital series of advancements in healthcare system preparedness that 
has been achieved over the past eighteen (18) months. The funding has been used not only to buy 
much needed equipment and consultant assistance, but also to reimburse the Coalition members 
for time and effort spent on attending meetings, crafting procedures as well as participating in 
training and exercising. Non-profit organizations such as the DC Primary Care Association and 
DC Health Care Association and all District of Columbia hospitals operate within an 
exceptionally thin profit margin. Their operating budgets have traditionally limited the amount of 
money set aside for emergency preparedness in favor of daily patient care and other needed 
operating priorities. The infusion of grant funding has been a major contributing factor to the 
success of the coalition and the noteworthy progress that has been made. The HHS Coalition 
Partnership Grant expires September 09. Several of the initiatives implemented with this funding 
will have on-going operating costs and work in several other planning and response areas still 
needs to be initiated. The current economy will significantly handicap the Coalition members 
from investing significant monies into continuing the work that has been started. The absence of 
any additional federal dollars will also increase the likelihood that continued progress will be 
much slower coming and in some cases might not be seen at all. 

3. Has the ER One ever had a test run of their capabilities? 

Portions of the ER One concept have been tested successfully. However, because funding for 
the construction of ER One has not been forthcoming from the federal government, the fuO ER 
One has not been built and so the complete ER One concept in its entirety has never been able to 
have a comprehensive test run of its underlying design concepts. This was to be exactly one of 
the goals of building ER One; to serve as a laboratory and test bed for new concepts, new 
approaches, and new technologies in the delivery of emergency care in a mass casualty incident. 

In the interim while we await the full federal funding of ER One, Washington Hospital Center 
has moved ahead and tested certain concepts in training and through its Bridge to ER One 
(explained below). 

The Washington Hospital conducts six (6) - eight (8) exercises annually. These exercises include 
mini drills that focus on specific functional areas (i.e. Emergency Department, Hospital 
Command), response procedures (i.e. patient registration, alert/notification), tabletop exercises 
for Executive staff and full scale exercises where all areas of the hospital are involved. These 
exercises exceed the Joint Commission expectation that one internal and one external drill is 
conducted per annum. At least once if not twice annually the hospital drills with other DC 
community responders including other hospitals, police, Fire/EMS, Public Health and Homeland 
Security and Emergency Management. 

In addition to general emergency preparedness training and exercises the hospital provides 
quarterly training for the Emergency Department personnel and members of the volunteer Team 
Decon members who would be responsible for putting on personnel protective equipment (PPE) 
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in order to decontaminate (wash off) victims contaminated with chemical agents or radioactive 
substances. Team Decon persoimel come from throughout the hospital and include clinical and 
non clinical personnel. The training provided includes classroom instruction on response 
procedures and specialty topics as well as practical work such as dressing in PPE, setting up and 
conducting decontamination on ambulatory and non-ambulatory patients of all ages. 

Additionally, key components of ER One have been tested in an emergency department 
expansion space called the “Bridge to ER One.” The Bridge to ER One was a 10 room 
expansion of the Emergency Department at Washington Hospital Center. It was completed in 
April 2007, and resulted in the addition of a net of 18 patient care bays to the Washington 
Hospital Center ED, the busiest emergency department serving adults in the District of 
Columbia. 

Because the Bridge to ER One space is testing only the patient care bay aspect of ER One, it has 
not permitted us to evaluate other key design features of the full ER One design, specifically the 
extensive front end forward evaluation rooms (which can be transformed into full treatment 
rooms during a surge incident), the public (i.e. “waiting”) space convertibility into clinical care 
space, and the whole portal concept where advanced screening diagnostics can occur before the 
patient has even set foot in the main building space. 

4. What was the result of the test run? 

On the training side, the frequency and variety of drills conducted by the Washington Hospital 
Center give those responsible for leading preparedness needed insight into areas that require 
procedure revision (i.e. revise alerting procedure) and /or specific focused training (i.e. use of 
radiation detector, conducting triage(patient sorting). 

Regardless of the type of training and exercise given, they traditionally have been well received 
and appreciated by those personnel who participated. Improved procedure and equipment 
familiarization and more efficient information sharing and teamwork are the most frequently 
seen benefits. Depending on the type of exercise conducted, a formal After Action Report (AAR) 
is written that outlines response strengths and weaknesses as well as a corrective action plan 
complete with the corrective actions to be taken, responsible party(s), and timeframe to 
completion; an AAR is also written after every real world emergency. 

On the functional side, the Bridge to ER One tests proved to be highly effective in real-world 
situations. The design of the Bridge to ER One tested two key design features of ER One: 1) 
scalability by elasticity and expansibility (a capacity concept) and 2) every room a negative 
pressure isolation room. Both concepts have been tested and have passed muster. 

Elasticity and expansibility are two strategies for managing surges in patient numbers. Elasticity 
means putting more people in the same space. Expansibility means recruiting contiguous space 
to provide clinical care. ER One rooms are sized in such a way that they are extremely 
comfortable and commodious for one patient and his or her family but they can easily 
accommodate two or even three patients during times of patient surge. The ER One design for 
caring for several patients in a patient care room has been a success. Washington Hospital 
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Center Emergency Department volume has increased > 10% since the Bridge to ER One has 
opened (now approaching 250 patients per day) and the ED waiting times, left without being 
seen percentages, and patient throughput times have begun to decrease. 

The second concept that has been tested in the Bridge to ER One is having every patient care 
room be a negative pressure isolation room. (In a standard 30 bed emergency department, there 
are typically only one or two negative pressure isolation rooms). Every room in the new Bridge 
space is a negative pressure isolation room. In addition, the ventilation system in the Bridge 
provides 15 air exchanges an hour with 100% nonrecirculated air (i.e. 100% fresh air from the 
outside; the main emergency department space has 8-10 air exchanges an hour with Only 30-50% 
of the air coming from the outside, i.e. 50-70% recirculation). During the swine flu epidemic, 

ED protocol placed every patient who was suspected of having influenza directly into one of the 
new negative pressure isolation rooms in the Bridge space. This system of patient placement 
worked extremely well and permitted the rest of the Emergency Department to continue to 
function to care for all the non-infectious emergencies while potentially contagious patients were 
cohorted in the negative pressure rooms of the Bridge space. 

5. What weaknesses in the system were acknowledged? 

Problem areas that have been discovered in the recent past include alert messaging not being 
universally received, the need for improved efficiency in patient registration, and tracking patient 
location. These problems and any others that are discovered are critically analyzed and practical 
solutions sought by who are responsible for the completing the task and not just those 
responsible for emergency preparedness. 

6. Please explain the facility design of the ER One and its ability to maximize capacity and 
capability 

ER One was designed around three core concepts: capacity, capability, and protection. ER One 
capacity goals were to be able to go from IX (normal state) to 4-5X number (surge state) of 
patients without having catastrophic degradation in the delivery of medical care services. Its 
specialized capabilities were designed to be able to handle highly contagious or contaminated 
patients. And in terms of protection . ER One was designed to be able to keep operating in the 
face of a terrorist attack, collateral damage from an attack nearby, or from the outage of a major 
utility. The design goals of ER One are to be able to handle 2000 patients per day, 200 patients 
per hour for two hours, and 400 simultaneous patients, decontaminate 500 patients per hour, and 
house >100 highly contagious patients. 

ER One has been designed to serve both as a clinical care facility to manage the daily emergency 
needs of the National Capital Region and as a demonstration facility for the medical management 
of a high consequence event for the whole nation. This is an important concept because the ER 
One design team recognized early on that in order for ER One to be successful, it had to be part 
of the daily fabric of hospital life for two reasons: 1) without the constant test and refinement of 
the ER One systems and processes of patient care, there would be no assurance that those 
systems and processes of care would work during a mass casualty incident; and 2) it would be 
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hard to justify spending large amounts of money on a project that would be utilized only on very 
infrequent occasions. 


7. Can you provide the Subcommittee with records of funds given to the Washington 
Hospital Center? 

FY09 Funding: 

• $10 million in competitive grant from DC from Tobacco Settlement funds for Bridge to 
ER One 

FY08 Funding: 

• $3 12,000 for ER One facilities and equipment at WHC - LHHS Appropriations Bill 

• $5 million from HHS competitive grant for regional surge solutions 
FY06 Funding: 

• $3.5 million for Bridge to ER One - THUD Appropriations Bill ($2.5 million in HUD 
section, Community Development Fund, $1 million in DC section, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer) 

FYOS Funding: 

• $1 .29 million for ER One Schematic Design - Labor/HHS/Education Appropriations Bill, 
HRSA Account 

• $2 million from DC Government for ER One Schematic Design 
FY04 Funding: 

• $3.75 million for Emergency Enhancements - DC Appropriations Bill, Federal Payment 
for Hospital Bioterrorism Preparedness in DC 

FYOS Funding: 

• $5 million for Emergency Enhancements - DC Appropriations Bill, Federal Payment for 
Hospital Bioterrorism Preparedness in DC 

• $3 million from DC Department of Health for other emergency upgrades 
FY02 Funding: 

• $2.5 million in a discretionary grant from HHS for ER One effort 
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FYOO Funding: 

• $2.2 million grant through the HHS Office of Emergency Preparedness for the design 

study portion of ER One 


8. Please walk us through the Hazard Vulnerability Analysis 

The Joint Commission, which accredits healthcare facilities in the United States, has outlined a 
requirement that hospitals annually conduct an objective evaluation of the internal and external 
threats to the facility. The Washington Hospital Center (WHC) meets this requirement by using 
a tool published by Kaiser Permanente to conduct a comprehensive analysis to identify the likely 
threats. The last survey done at WHC in late 2008 identified the top internal threats to include: 
fire, flooding, and workplace violence. The top external threats include bad weather, mass 
casualty incidents, and terrorism. Once identified, the Emergency Preparedness Committee and 
personnel from ER One then create response plans for each of the top emergencies in both 
categories. These risks are also used as the themes for the various types of exercises that are 
annually conducted. 

As part of the HHS Coalition Partnership Grant given to the WHC on behalf of the DC 
Emergency Healthcare Coalition, a Hazard Vulnerability Analysis for the entire healthcare 
system was conducted in 2008 for the first time. Once again the Kaiser Permanente tool was 
used to complete the analysis. The results were shared with all of the Coalition partners and used 
to help determine what response plans are needed from a system support perspective. The 
Coalition has begun to write response plans related to healthcare facility evacuation, public 
information sharing, and information sharing. 
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MEDICAL SURGE CAPACI TY 


ER 


WASHINGTON HOSPITAL CENTER 
AT A GLANCE 


Washington Hospital Center is the most suitable location for a demonstration facility in 
the Nation’s Capital, as evidenced by the following compelling statistics: 

• WHC is the largest and most comprehensive hospital in DC. It is three times the 
size of any other hospital (W7 beds) in DC 

• WHC manages 4(X),(KX) patient visits per year 

• 75,0{X) emergency room visits per year (current ER was built in 1958 to hold only 
30, (XX) patients) 

• WHC is one of the 25 largest hospitals in the country 

• WHC has the region’s only bum center 

• WHC is home to the region’s highly acclaimed MedSTAR medevac helicopters 
and shock trauma service 

• WHC is listed in the US News & World Report List of ’’Best Hospitals” in the 
country 

• WHC has historically handled Washington's toughest cases: all of the 9-1 1 
MOST serious casualties from the Pentagon; 400 patients after the anthrax attack 
on the Hill and the Brentwood Post Office; the police officers shot on Capitol Hill 
in 1998; Officer Delehanty after he was shot with President Reagan; Air Florida 
crash into the 14th Street Bridge in the early 80s; 300 casualties during the 1968s 
riots 

• Many of the design principles of ER One can be duplicated affordably at other 
hospitals around the country as a nonnal course of upgrading their aging facilities 
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News Release 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Contact: HHS Press Office 

Thursday, September 27, 2007 (202) 690-6343 

HHS Awards $25 Million in Health Care Partnership Emergency Care 

The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) today awarded $5 million health 
care partnership emergency care grants to five health care partnerships. The recipients 
were selected via a competitive process aimed at improving hospital surge capacity, 
emergency care system capability, and community and hospital preparedness for public 
health emergencies, 

"The program found five emergency health care partnership projects that can serve as 
best practices examples for the nation’s public health community," said HHS Assistant 
Secretary for Preparedness and Response, RADM W. Craig Vanderwagen, M.D., 

USPHS. 

The projects selected to receive grants are focused on: 

• Helping integrate public and private emergency care system capabilities with 
public health and other first responder systems through periodic preparedness and 
response capabilities evaluation via drills and exercises; and integrating public 
and private sector public health and medical donations and volunteers; 

• Improving the efficiency, effectiveness and expandability of emergency care 
systems and overall preparedness and response capabilities in hospitals, other 
health care facilities (including mental health and long-term care facilities), and 
trauma care and emergency medical service systems, with respect to public health 
emergencies; or 

• Developing plans for strengthening public health emergency medical 
management, and the provision of emergency care and treatment capabilities. 

The five lead grant award recipients for each partnership project are: 

• Children’s Hospital Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

• The Regents of the University of California, Davis, Calif. 

• MedStar Health, Inc., Washington Hospital Center, Washington, D.C, 

• Health and Hospital Corporation of Marion County, Indianapolis, Ind, 

• Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R.I. 


Wa,shington Hospital Center Application 


RFA # DOH_HCAP_i0.10.08 


Upgrading Emergency Care Capability 
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Good morning and thank you, Chairwoman Norton, for inviting me to testify 
on behalf of the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority (WMATA). I 
am Jeff Deiinksi, Deputy Chief of the Special Operations Bureau for the 
Metro Transit Police Department, and I welcome the opportunity to address 
the Committee's theme of Disaster Capacity in the National Capital Region, 
and specifically the critical role that WMATA plays in the region's 
preparedness and response to emergencies. 

Background 

As you well know, WMATA was created in 1967 from an interstate compact 
to plan, develop, build, finance, and operate a balanced regional 
transportation system in the National Capital area and has been operating 
both bus and rail transit since 1976. The transit system has grown to 
encompass 106 miles of track running through 86 rail stations, 332 current 
bus routes servicing over 14,000 bus stops, and is supported by dozens of 
transit facilities. This makes WMATA the second largest subway system and 
seventh largest bus system in the nation. In short, WMATA is a far-reaching 
system servicing 3.5 million people living in an area roughly the size of 
Rhode Island. We operate in the District of Columbia, the State of Maryland, 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia, in five counties and three cities. 

We provide on average over 1.2 million rides on weekdays transporting 
tourists, local residents, and commuters, making WMATA an important 
contributor to the health and vitality of the regional economy. The Metro 
Transit Police Department (MTPD) is responsible for a variety of law 
enforcement and public safety functions in transit facilities throughout the 
Washington, DC metropolitan area. Existing as the first and only tri- 
jurisdictional police agency in the country, the MTPD has 423 sworn officers, 
106 security special police, and 24 civilian personnel. Day in and day out, 
MTPD is focused on supporting WMATA's goal to provide the "Best Ride in 
the Nation." 

The geographic location and role of the District of Columbia as the nation's 
capital present a number of vulnerabilities and hazards for the region. It is 
unfortunate, but inevitable, that unexpected incidents can and do happen in 
a community of this size. Since the inception of WMATA, safety has 
remained our primary focus coupled with quick response and resolution of 
emergencies. Whether a small Metro-specific incident or a regional 
emergency, our first priority is keeping our passengers, employees, and the 
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public safe. As has become routine, WMATA will respond to incidents and 
emergencies in partnership with our local first responders to protect lives, 
preserve property, and restore service. 

WMATA Emergency Management History 

In 1995, the sarin chemical attacks in the Tokyo Subway served as a 
wakeup call for transit police departments around the world. More recent 
attacks on mass transit systems, as seen in Israel, Madrid, London, and 
Mumbai, further demonstrate the need for effective transit emergency 
management. Although our rail and bus systems have not experienced 
these types of attacks, WMATA remains alert and aware of the threat of 
terrorism. In 2008, the Metro Transit Police Department (MTPD) 
investigated 224 suspicious packages and peopie, 9 unknown substances, 
and received 20 bomb threats to our faciiities. We are vigiiant; yet a 
terrorist attack couid occur. Moreover, the 1992 Los Angeles riots, the 
devastation of Hurricane Katrina in 2005, and even the recent floods in 
North Dakota emphasize the support and resources mass transit systems 
can contribute during natural disasters and non-terrorist related 
emergencies. Not only are transit systems critical for moving peopie away 
from potential terrorist threats and natural hazards, they may also provide 
temporary sheltering, traffic routing and control, as well as movement of 
emergency supplies, personnel, and equipment. 

WMATA has a history of providing emergency response training and outreach 
to our regional public safety partners. WMATA opened the Emergency 
Response Training Facility in 2002, a first of its kind facility in the United 
States dedicated to transit. It is available 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week to provide the knowledge and skills necessary for first responders, 
including military, law enforcement, fire, emergency medical service 
personnel, and WMATA employees to respond to a transit emergency. The 
facility includes a 260-foot tunnel, two Metrorail cars, and a simulated 
electrified third rail for mock fire and rescue exercises. The tunnel is used 
for terrorism, disaster, and tactical response drills. The facility also houses 
the nation's first passenger rail emergency evacuation simulator. The 
emergency evacuation simulator can roll a passenger commuter rail car 180 
degrees (upside down) in 10 degree increments, simulating railcar positions 
after derailments or other rail incidents. WMATA has used the "rollover rig" 
to train fire, police, and other first responders on the complications 
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associated with rescuing people from a rail car that has rolled over on its 
side or even upside down. Since Its opening, more than 15,000 people have 
been trained at this facility, which has earned a national reputation. 

In 2004, Metro Transit Police launched a training initiative entitled 
"Managing Metro Emergencies." The training was devised and developed in 
response to the Madrid bombings in addition to a recent series of service 
disruptions that forced thousands of customers to evacuate the Metrorail 
system. During a two year period, the "Managing Metro Emergencies" 
course provided over 5000 regional law enforcement, fire and rescue, 
department of transportation, and WMATA personnel enhanced training for 
mitigating, evacuating, transporting, and recovering from a major service 
disruption in our system. The course put particular emphasis on enhancing 
the management of pedestrian and vehicle traffic when forced to temporarily 
evacuate rail stations due to service disruptions. The course was so well- 
received by the region that Metro also offered an additional, more 
operational oriented course requested by the region's fire departments. 

Emergency management staff has provided training and outreach to a 
variety of stakeholders, developed emergency response partnerships with 
local response agencies, and participated in a variety of programs designed 
to improve prevention and response to emergency incidents and planned 
events. Additionally, the emergency management staff is responsible for 
outfitting and maintaining Metro stations with equipment and tools that can 
save lives in the event of rail incidents or emergencies, including: 

• Emergency Track Evacuation Carts and cabinets 

• Automated External Defibrillators 

• Emergency Medical Services cabinets 

• Station fire maps 

WMATA Emergency Management Present and Future 

Emergency management is based on identifying gaps in training and 
response and developing strategies for meeting those needs. It is my 
pleasure to announce that WMATA has recently intensified its focus on 
emergency management activities by creating an Office of Emergency 
Management within the Metro Transit Police Department. In December of 
2008, Mr. Peter LaPorte was hired to report directly to the Chief of Police as 
the Director of the Office of Emergency Management. Mr. LaPorte has over 
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20 years of experience in state- and local-level public safety, including 
serving as the Executive Director of the District of Columbia Emergency 
Management Agency from 1999 to 2003. He has coordinated nine 
Presidential-declared disasters including floods, blizzards. Hurricane Isabel, 
and the Washington District's response to the 9-11 events. 

Since his first day he has been working to enhance both external and 
internal relationships and to build an emergency management staff. With 
the recommitment of six internal staff and the hiring of five personnel, Mr. 
LaPorte has created a team that has over 200 years of transit-based incident 
response and emergency management experience. With backgrounds 
encompassing fire services, law enforcement, HazMat response, emergency 
medical services, fire protection systems, emergency management, incident 
command, structural engineering, construction, radio communications, 
transit operations, and transportation planning, the emergency management 
staff has a range of skills that contribute to a well-rounded, knowledgeable 
team. 

While the Office of Emergency Management will continue to conduct training 
and improve our response to incidents, it will also oversee a new training 
initiative involving the delivery of Incident Command System (ICS) Training 
to an estimated 8,000 WMATA employees. The training will be delivered at 
awareness, operational, and command levels. Funded through the 
Department of Homeland Security's Transit Security Grant Program (TSGP) 
and regional Urban Area Security Initiative funds, this program will raise 
awareness of security-related issues and instruct operational employees to 
Implement the proper response procedures and command system structure 
during the initial and developing phases of a Metro-specific incident or 
emergency. This will allow WMATA to better manage resources and 
integrate with other local emergency response agencies. This same training 
is available for external public safety response agencies to prepare for 
incidents in the Metro system. 

The emergency management staff has also committed to focusing attention 
on improving efforts for planning and recovery functions including; 

• continually updating WMATA's Emergency Operations Plan 

• procuring emergency equipment and technology to improve response 
time 
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• establishing methods for seeking reimbursement funds due to special 
events or emergencies 

• documenting after action reports for significant events and 
emergencies 

Above all, partnerships with first responders and regional stakeholders are 
the foundation of effective emergency management. WMATA would not be 
able to manage emergencies without capitalizing on the strengths of our 
partner agencies. Continuance of frequent training and exercises, as well as 
ongoing involvement with the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments (COG) are the primary ways for building and improving our 
relationships with external agencies and departments. One of the many 
committees that WMATA sits on within the Council of Governments includes 
the Emergency Manager's Committee which is composed of Emergency 
Management professionals from the COG member jurisdictions, the State of 
Maryland, the Commonwealth of Virginia, and Federal partners. 

WMATA's Role in Special Event Planning 

WMATA not only responds to emergency incidents, but is critically tied to the 
success of the numerous special events that take place in this region, such 
as the National Cherry Blossom Festival, Capitol Fourth of July celebrations, 
and designated National Security Special Events. The most recent of these 
large-scale National Security Special Events was the 2009 Presidential 
Inauguration which resulted in the largest crowd served in WMATA's history. 
With a great deal of planning, preparation, and coordination in concert with 
numerous other regional players, including the United States Secret Service 
serving as the lead agency, WMATA's goal was to provide service for all 
those choosing transit as their means of getting to and from the National 
Mali and other destinations on Inauguration Day. All of WMATA's internal 
activities would have proved pointless had we not coordinated with the 
region-wide Inauguration planning effort. 

The success on Inauguration Day is proof of not only WMATA's ability to 
work within the region, but the region's propensity to work together. And 
although it is sometimes overiooked, it is during pre-planning for events 
such as the Presidential Inauguration that relationships and networks grow 
and strengthen. It is because of the ability for the region to work together, 
and in some cases thanks to volunteers that came from all parts of the 
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nation, that WMATA is able to boast that we provided safe transportation for 
over 1.5 million individual trips on both bus and rail on Inauguration Day. 

WMATA Priorities and Capabilities during an Emergency 

WMATA is a key player in responding to large-scale incidents or 
emergencies. When an unplanned incident does occur in the National 
Capital Region it is our responsibility to ensure customer safety, minimize 
the delay, and get people moving again. Our first priority is to our regular 
customers. Whether that means getting people home or simply moving 
them away from danger, if WMATA is able to function safely and in manner 
that puts no one at risk, we will be providing the best transit service 
available. 

WMATA's actions on September 11, 2001 provide a good example of our 
ability to move large numbers of people during a regional emergency. On 
that day, WMATA's General Manager and Chief of Police determined that 
there were no credible threats against the Metro system and decided to keep 
the system open to assist in moving people out of harm's way and back 
home. Luckily, train operations were still working peak shifts and morning 
rush hour was extended to transport people back home. As a result, WMATA 
transported over 1 million people on bus and rail that day. If WMATA had 
shut down the system, these people would have been stranded in a city that 
was under attack. It takes equipment, personnel, and planning to keep 
buses on the road and trains in motion; any missing link can disrupt transit 
operations. Activating an aggressive transit emergency response takes all of 
the aforementioned components and, just as critical, substantial 
coordination with the region. 

It must be said that while WMATA is willing and prepared to operate in less 
than ideal circumstances, we do have limits in our capacity to move 
passengers. Even in the best conditions, the region always faces traffic 
management challenges. WMATA in conjunction with its regional partners 
has been active in the development of the Metropolitan Area Transportation 
Operations Coordination (MATOC) program. MATOC is an area-wide 
situational awareness effort that enhances coordination between the region's 
transportation providers. It is currently being developed with funding 
provided by Congress and is set to go operational in July of this year. 
Through this and many other efforts, WMATA will continue to strengthen its 
partnerships and always try to be responsive to requests from our regional 
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partners for assistance during an emergency, taking into consideration these 
challenges and our priority commitment to our everyday customers. 

WMATA and the Nationai Capital Region are dedicated to improving our 
emergency management capabilities. Much of this progress is due to funds 
appropriated by the federai government to make emergency management a 
priority for the region. It would prove beneficial if the Department of 
Homeland Security and the Transportation Security Administration (TSA) 
specifically could provide more flexibility in the use of Transit Security Grant 
Program funds so that we can more adequately address our primary needs 
linked to emergency management and response. Thanks to your efforts and 
others in Congress, the overall funding level for the Transit Security Grant 
Program has increased significantly over the past two years - that's the 
good news. Unfortunately, the TSA does not deem as a priority spending 
funds on emergency management activities such as purchasing equipment 
to assist first responders, enhancing emergency communications, and 
procuring other tools critical for mitigating the impact of an emergency. 

Conclusion 

While WMATA and the region have done a great deal in readying for and 
responding to emergencies and planning for events, continuing to invest in 
emergency management initiatives such as proper equipment, training 
efforts, planning processes, response measures, recovery protocols, and 
overall prevention techniques is imperative for enhancing the National 
Capital Region's mobility, safety, and quality of life. The men and women of 
WMATA will continue to strengthen our capabilities and relationships with 
local, regional, and federal partners to ensure a safer, more secure, and 
better prepared region. 
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Before the Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public Buildings, 
and Emergency Management 

Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
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April 3, 2009 

Washington, D.C. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Good morning, Chairwoman Norton, Mr. Diaz-Balart, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, my name is Vernon Herron. I am the Deputy Chief Administrative 
Officer for Public Safety and Director of Homeland Security for Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. I appear before you today on behalf of one of the largest Counties in the 
National Capitol Region. Currently, I also serve on the following committees. Statewide 
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Interoperability Executive for Maryland, Homeland Security for the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments (MWCOG), Interoperability Council for MWCOG, 
and the Governors Emergency Management Advisory Council (GEMAC). 

Before I begin, 1 also want to take this time to thank Congresswoman Donna 
Edwards for her leadership in the critical issue of National Capitol Region public safety 
and for recommending that I appear before you today. 

II. The realities facing thf. Nationai, Capitol Region 
First, I want to take a moment to recall that Prince George’s County has testified on this 
issus b-fors. In July of 2006, Prince Sheriff Vficb^el J 8 ick?s 0 n testified 
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public of an impending disaster is a good first step, but not nearly enough to address the 
total reality of public safety in response to a large-scale disaster. We are pleased this 
hearing goes further than debating how we warn the public and discusses how we can 
lead and coordinate masses of people to safety. 

Prince George’s County, Maryland is located in the heart of the 
BaltimoreAVashington corridor. The county borders Washington, DC and is just 37 
miles south of the City of Baltimore., The County’s nnnulatinn exceeds 820,000 with a 
daily work population of well over one million. Covering an area- of close to 500 square 
miles, the County is home to many businesses, as well as state and federal agencies. 

Some of the Federal agencies include NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center, Andrew’s 
Air Force Base, several Smithsonian support centers, the Census Bureau, U.S. 

Department of Agriculture’s Beltsville facility, a Federal Records Center, a large Internal 
Revenue Service office complex, and the National Oceanic Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) Center for Weather and Climate Prediction. Additionally, a large portion of the 
region’s Metro system and Interstate 95 pass through Prince George’s County. 

Fortunately for most communities in America, the threat of terrorism remains just 
that; a threat. However, the United States has experienced several heinous acts of 
terrorism and wide-spread natural disasters which caused devastation and catastrophe. 

And 9/1 1 was an example of this devastation and catastrophe for New York, the National 
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Capitol Region and the entire United States. Therefore, Prince George’s County is in a 
prime position to offer perspectives on how to address the need, impact, and practicality 
of orchestrating large-scale public safety response. 

III. Resources, operations, coordination and funding in-place today 
Coordinated planning across the National Capital Region (NCR) will greatly assist the 
utilization of limited resources available to support evacuation and sheltering of residents, 
citizens and visitors to the NCR. Actual emergencies are inherently unstable and consist 
of rapidly changing events whose outcome may be difficult, if not impossible to predict. 
Resource sharing will be necessary in order to ensure the region can efficiently manage a 
major evacuation or sheltering event. 

Prince George’s County works closely with MEMA and FEMA to ensure all 
resources needed are being utilized in the most efficient and effective manner. Locally, 
we have executed MOUs with the Board of Education to provide for emergency access 
and use of our 216 Public Schools located throughout the County. Although there is 
adequate number of public schools to shelter thousands of citizens, we do not have 
enough resources to open every school or multiple schools simultaneously, and handle 
our daily responsibilities. 

The actual location and size of the shelter/school is determined by the number of 
people being displaced. Elementary and Middle schools are primarily used for small 
capacity and/or short term sheltering. High schools are used for long term and large 
capacity sheltering. For small events, the closest school outside the hot zone will be 
selected for sheltering. In the event that multiple shelters will be needed to house large 
number of citizens for an extended period, we have pre-selected two mega shelters, 
Ritchie Coliseum in the northern portion of the County and Show Place Arena in the 
southern portion both are capable of sheltering several hundred people. 

The Ritchie Coliseum is located on both Metro rail and Metro Bus routes. Access 
to Showplace Arena will require bus transportation for residents without transportation. 
Both facilities provide for abundant parking allowing for residents to self evacuate if 
necessary. 
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Prince George’s County also has pre-stocked mobile caches consisting of cots, 
blankets, pillows and personal hygiene kits ready for transport to any shelter location 
when needed. For larger shelter needs we have pre-positioned FEMA tractor trailers 
loaded with emergency shelter supplies ready to activate. Having immediate access to 
emergency supplies enables Prince George’s County to mitigate, respond to, and recover 
from disastrous events. Disasters require coordination between our Public Safety 
departments, our Health and Human Services departments, as well as the other 
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exercise together ensures that social service support and agency collaboration is available 
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in the event a full evacuation ot the County is ncCfissary, the c^ounty s 
transportation department has access to trauic cameras located at major traffic 
intersections. Using these cameras can alter the timing of traffic lights to reduce gridiock 
and facilitate smooth traffic flow. The experiences from past incidents reveal; vehicle 
evacuation requires a unified effort, and this will be required for the National Capital 
Region. 

Regional Coordination is paramount to any effective response and recovery plan. 

To facilitate an "effective’recovery plan, the NCR has developed a regional video- - 

conferencing system. This video conference system uses its own data network lines 
which provide a direct link to every Emergency Operation Center (EOC) throughout the 
NCR. This direct link will work even when normal lines of communications have been 
rendered inoperable. We have determined that communication is the key to any 
successful recovery plan. The ability for senior officials from each jurisdiction to directly 
reach out and communicate with their neighbor in the NCR will not only enhance the 
recovery process but expedite the use of resource sharing and mutual aide. The need for 
video conferencing became evident during 91 1 when President Bush, while stationed on 
Airforce One was unable to video conference with his senior staff. The President was not 
able to address the public via the television. This flaw was one of the first concerns 
corrected in preparations for future events. 
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The MWCOG has played a major role in fostering regional communications. 
Through MWCOG, Senior Officials and Public Safety Chiefs and Directors of each ESF 
meet regularly to discuss issues and concerns that greatly impact jurisdictions ability to 
coordinate, communicate and collaborate during emergencies and disasters. 

Prince George’s County communicates directly with MEMA. During any major 
event, MEMA is advised of the event and placed on alert that mutual aid may be 
required, if the event becomes overwhelming. Routine updates are provided in WebEOC 
to allow MEMA as well as the entire NCR to monitor the event as it unfolds. Once 
again, regional information sharing and communication is paramount to a successful 
emergency mitigation. 

Prince George’s County depends on several Federal funding mechanisms to 
support the County’s operations. Those mechanisms include: 1) The Urban Area 
Security Initiative (UASI) grant; 2) COPS Law Enforcement Technology Program; 3) 
Byrne Memorial Justice Assistance Grants; 4) Byrne Discretionary Grants; 5) American 
Recovery Reinvestment Act (ARRA) funds. These funding streams are critical to our 
continued ability to deliver public safety services and response capabilities. The FY2010 
House Budget Resolution decreases the public safety function authority by $5 billion 
while increasing the outlay by only $1 billion. This discrepancy gives us pause as we are 
not able to provide as much public safety response to the NCR with cuts to important 
programs such as the ones I listed above. 

IV. Recommendations 

In examining the state-of-operations today, we would make the following 
recommendations: 

• First and foremost, we must keep UASI whole and urge a FY2010 budget set not 
below $900 million ($837.5 million was the FY2009 enacted amount); Strive for 
greater coordination and communication between local governments and FEMA 
including the conducting of unified NCR drills and exercises; 

• Establish clear and efficient reporting structures between local governments, 
FEMA, and the Executive Office of the President. In a disaster, authority and 
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authorizations need to move quickly thus requiring that FEMA have a direct line 
to the President and local governments have a direct line to top FEMA officials; 

• Establish mechanisms for emergency expenditure reimbursements. If local 
governments are going to assist in Federal emergency response activities, there 
needs to be a clear path by which those local governments can seek 
reimbursement for those costs; 

• Provide the Council of Government’s Senior Policy Group, of which I am a 
member, direct access to FEMA support representatives during a disaster. Time 
is of the essence and response time is critical. 
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Inauguration nave ail taught us vaiuaoie lessons regaruing iurgv“Scaie puoiic saietj^ 
response. However, if w'e are to move forward with the entire HCP en-s^yme, then more 
coordination will need to be established and critical Federal suppon can not be snipped 
away. Does the NCR have a unified alert system? Are ail local governments fully 
interoperable within themselves and all other jurisdictions of the NCR? Does the NCR 


regularly conduct response drills? Is there a coordinated NCR plan for FEMA, and are 
all local government entities completely versed with this plan? These are the questions 


we should be asking moving forward. Prince George’s County is prepared to be a leader 
in answering those questions. 

I want to thank the Subcommittee for calling this hearing today and the 
Chairwoman for allowing us to speak regarding this important matter. I look forward to 
answering any questions you may have. 
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THE PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

OFFICE OF THE COUNTY EXECUTIVE 


B. JohnscNTt 
County Exoeiittv* 



May 11,2009 


Micliael Obrook 
Staffer 

Committee for Transportation and Infrastructure 


RE: Congressional Subcommittee Hearing Questions 
Dear Mr. Wellenkamp: 

Attached are my responses to Mr. Mike Obrock’s follow-up questions to your April 3, 
2009 subcommittee hearing testimony. 

oHerron - 1 was pleased to read about the regional video conferencing system. 

Are all the regions tied into this system, Montgomery County; DC; Northern Virginia? 

oHow many emergency operations centers are there throughout the region? 

There are 19 jurisdictions which are members of the Washington Metropolitan 
Council of Governments (COG) that are tied into the video conferencing system. Each 
of these video conferencing systems is located in that Jurisdiction’s emergency 
operations center. A list of the member jurisdictions is provided below. 

District of Columbia 
City of Bowie 
City of College Park 
Frederick County 
City of Gaithersburg 
City of Greenbelt 
Montgomery County 
Prince George’s County 
City of Rockville 
City of Takoma Park 
City of Alexandria 
Arlington County 
City of Fairfax' 

Fairfax County 
City of Falls Church 
Loudoun County 
City of Manassas 

14741 Governor Oden Bowie Drive, Upper Marlboro, Maryland 20772 
(301) 952-4131 ■ TDD (301) 985-3894 
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City of Manassas Park 
Prince William County 

o Herron - what recommendations can you make regarding clearer and more 
efficient reporting structures between governments? 

The jurisdictions located within the National Capital Region have taken a 
significant step toward providing a clearer and more efficient reporting structure by 
creating a uniform resource list for equipment and supplies. Previously, a single term 
could have had a different definition to each jurisdiction around the region. The 
creation of the resource typing list provides for a clearer picture as to the resources 
available throughout the region. Another significant improvement has been monthly 
COG meetings among the regional decision makers. These meetings have provided for 
a common venue to share, discuss and remedy issues and concerns that may have 
occurred In one jurisdiction but not another. 

o Herron - as you are aware the Chair and 1 have introduced a biU to make FEMA 
an independent agency. We believe an independent FEMA could better achieve the 
quickness of response you mention on page 6 of your testimony. Do you have an 
opinion on an independent FEMA? 

I concur with your assessment of making FEMA an independent agency. 
Emergency response assistance needs to be prompt in order to mitigate the possible 
effects of a disaster. If FEMA were reinstated as an independent agency, the amount of 
time needed to prepare for and respond to an event could be significantly reduced. 
Katrina’s lesson learned is a clear example of the need to have an independent FEMA 
agency. 

Should you require additional information, please contact me on 301-952-4431. 

Sincerely, 


Deputy Chief Administrative Officer for' 
Public Safety/Director of Homeland Security 
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TESTIMONY OF LINDA C. MATHES 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 

AMERICAN RED CROSS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA 

Before the Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, 

Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public Buildings and Emergency Management 
United States House of Representatives 


Introduction 

Chain/voman Norton and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, I am honored to appear today on 
behalf of the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area. My name is Linda Mathes, and I am the 
Chief Executive Officer of the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area. 

For more than 125 years, our nation has relied on the American Red Cross in times of disaster. The Red 
Cross provides shelter, food, clothing, emotional and other support to those impacted by disasters in 
communities across the country and around the world. We supply nearly half of the nation's blood. We 
teach lifesaving skills to hundreds of thousands of people each year, and we support and provide 
invaluable resources to the members of the military and their families. Whether it is a hurricane or a heart 
attack, a call for blood or a call for help, the Red Cross is there. The American Red Cross of the National 
Capital Area, with a ratio of approximately 55 volunteers to each paid staff member, provides relief to 
victims of disaster and empowers people in our community to prevent, prepare for, and respond to 
disasters and other life threatening emergencies. The American Red Cross of the National Capital Area 
ion is responsible for providing services to the following jurisdictions: 

• District of Columbia 

• Fairfax County, VA (including the cities of Falls Church and Fairfax) 

• The City of Alexandria, VA 

• Arlington County, VA 

• Prince William County, VA (including the cities of Manassas and Manassas Park) 

• Loudoun County, VA 

• Montgomery County, MD (including the cities of Gaithersburg, Rockville, and Takoma 
Park) 

• Prince George’s County, MD (including the cities of Bowie, College Park, Laurel, and 
Greenbelt) 

The issue we are discussing today, “The Disaster Capacity in the National Capital Region: Experiences, 
Capabilities and Weakness” is of utmost importance to me and my Red Cross colleagues. Due, in large 
part, to support and funding from the United States Congress, local government, the coordination and 
collaboration with various nonprofit organizations, support from the business community, and the 
generous financial and in-kind contributions of the American people, we as a region and a nation have 
continued to strengthen our ability to respond to disasters. 
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Brief Overview Of Mass Care And The American Red Cross 

In 2008, the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area responded to over 550 disasters of all 
types including single and multi-family fires, flooding, power outages, and even a hurricane. 

In one example, the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area responded to a massive, five-alarm 
fire that destroyed an entire apartment building in the Mount Pleasant neighborhood of Northwest DC, 
displacing more than 200 individuals from their homes. During the tragic incident, the local Red Cross 
provided care and support to the affected families, and continues today to provide follow up services as 
residents cope with the devastation they experienced. The Chapter spent over $1 50,000 for food, shelter 
and medical care. 

We rely on a network of nearly 900 trained disaster workers from the local community - the greatest 
number of them volunteers - who have a deep commitment to helping their neighbors in time of trouble. 

In addition, the Red Cross has the capacity to manage large numbers of spontaneous volunteers during 
major incidents. For example, in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, when more than 7,000 evacuees 
found refuge in the metropolitan Washington area, the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area 
trained and deployed more than 2,000 local volunteers who saw the need and wanted to help. Those 
volunteers include those who join the relief effort on their own accord, but also through relationships that 
have been built up between the Red Cross and local churches, synagogues, and mosques, through other 
community organizations such as Greater DC Cares, 100 Black Men, and the Nonprofit Roundtable and 
through established relationships the Red Cross has maintained for many years with groups like the 
Salvation Army, Southern Baptist Convention Disaster Services, and Catholic Charities. 

Our model for disaster services is collaborative, diverse, and inclusive; it takes the entire community to 
deliver an effective response to a large-scale event. 

For purposes of my testimony I would like to highlight some important points relative to the American Red 
Cross of the National Capital Area: 

• The Disaster Response Plan of the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area addresses 
the challenges and opportunities that are unique to the National Capital Region. 

• The American Red Cross of the National Capital Area collaborates with nonprofits and 
government partners, including outreach in emergency preparedness and disaster response to 
the special needs community, community organizations, faith-based institutions, businesses, and 
schools. 

While we continue to improve upon our state of readiness in the Washington, DC, metropolitan area, we 
recognize that challenges still exist, and we know that, with added resources, we can expand our reach 
and improve our ability to best serve the residents, workers, and guests who live in our community. 

The American Red Cross Of The National Capital Area Disaster Response Plan 

The Emergency Services Program of the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area is designed to 
provide Innovative and effective disaster planning and preparedness that will increase the capability of 
people and communities to respond and recover from a disaster. This disaster plan: 

• Identifies the possible disaster risks within the National Capital Region and their anticipated 
effects 

• Provides the framework for responsive, consistent, and timely relief assistance to those affected 
by disaster 

• Describes the American Red Cross in the National Capital region's capability to respond 

• Provides procedures for managing the Red Cross' resource 

• Promotes a spirit of cooperation and mutual support between the Red Cross, the community, and 
local emergency management officials 
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In accordance with the mission of the American Red Cross, during a disaster relief operation the 
American Red Cross of the National Capital Area will: 

• Provide a safe and supportive environment to meet the needs of residents forced from their 
homes by the threat or occurrence of a disaster event 

• Provide food and other basic recovery items at fixed sites or mobile units throughout the disaster 
area to support clean up and restoration efforts 

• Staff the local government emergency operations centers and contact and/or coordinate with 
local government and partner relief agencies 

• Assess the Impact of the d isaster 

• Conduct public affairs and disaster fundraising activities 

• Provide clients with excellent customer service from their first encounter with a Red Cross worker 
until all of their emergency needs have been met 

• Provide information, communication, and reunification to family members separated or out-of- 
touch due to the disaster event 

Hazard Risk Assessment 

The Response Plan also identifies the hazards that threaten the chapter's jurisdiction, determines the risk 
these hazards pose, and assesses the impact of the hazard upon the community. In cooperation with 
local offices of emergency management, the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area has 
analyzed the hazard potential for its jurisdictions in order to adequately prepare for disaster response. 

Severe Weather (High Probabiiity) - Analysis shows that severe weather, including thunderstorms, 
snow, and ice storms, blizzards, high wind storms, and tornadoes, is the most significant hazard 
affecting the National Capital Region. Severe thunderstorms occur frequently in the area and can 
generate very destructive winds and heavy rains. Historically, thunderstorms occur on an average of 
30 days per year. Although they may occur in any month, about 75 percent occur during the months 
of May through August. In the summer months, severe thunderstorms result in electrical power 
outages, downed trees, local flooding, flash floods, and property damage. In the winter months, the 
area is vulnerable to major snowstorms, such as the ice storm of January 2009 and the blizzard of 
February 2003. 

Fires (High Probability) - Fires constitute the next most serious hazard in the Jurisdiction. While the 
probability of a large-scale conflagration engulfing many city blocks is very low, the Chapters in the 
region do consistently respond to a high number of smaller fires, particularly single family homes, 
apartments, and other multi-family dwellings. Other potential related risks are industrial and 
technological hazards, which might include radiological and hazardous materials incidents. The Red 
Cross has the resources to handle most fire incidents. In 2008, we responded to more than 500 such 
local disasters, most of which received little or no publicity. The most pressing problem that has 
arisen in the past is obtaining sufficient hotel rooms in the District of Columbia at the height of tourist 
season or when a large meeting or convention is taking place in the city. 

Transportation Accidents (High Probability) - Transportation accidents represent the third most 
important hazard. Three large airports (Ronald Reagan National, Baltimore-Washington International 
Thurgood Marshall, and Dulles International) serve the Washington, DC metropolitan area, as do 
numerous highways, rail, bus, and subway systems and the navigable waterway of the Potomac 
River. This extensive transportation network brings people and products, including hazardous 
materials, into and through the National Capital Region at an ever increasing pace. Many people who 
live in the surrounding areas enter the District of Columbia in the morning to work and return home in 
the evening. Tourism, the District’s largest industry, also brings 1 7 million people per year Into the 
city. This heavy volume of traffic makes a transportation accident involving mass casualties a very 
real possibility. The Red Cross has sufficient resources to support local officials in response to a 
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transportation accident. These incidents often only require a short term response involving the 
normal range of Red Cross services. 

Special Events {Medium Probability) - The National Capital Region, in particular Washington, DC, 
has a long history of large gatherings of people for various purposes, including peaceful 
demonstrations, protest marches, and planned and unplanned acts of civil disobedience, as well as 
periodic celebrations such as the Independence Day fireworks and the recent Presidential Inaugural. 
All such gatherings present some level of risk. The American Red Cross in the National Capital 
Region routinely staffs the District of Columbia Homeland Security and Emergency Management 
Agency’s Emergency Operations Center during such events and has contingency plans In place 
should an incident occur. The American Red Cross in the National Capital Region has the resources 
to staff that EOC and other emergency operations centers throughout the region with a trained Red 
Cross government liaison to better interface and collaborate with our government partners. 

Terrorism (High Probability) - The National Capital Area faces growing and increasingly serious 
threats related to various types of terrorism. As the Nation's Capital, the District of Columbia is the 
primary seat of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of government as well as much of the 
command structure for the nation's defense. This geographic area contains many potential targets 
that would result in a special impact, both locally and nationally. Potential targets include 
monuments, landmarks, military installations, government and public buildings, and softer targets 
such as hotels and large buildings where people work and live. 

American Red Cross Services 

The Disaster Response Plan of the American Red Cross in the National Capital Region provides direction 

for the provision of specific services following a disaster including: 

Sheltering - Well-identified shelters are often the first sign of relief efforts to people in affected 
communities. These facilities address basic human needs for food and shelter, and their prompt 
establishment is essential. Sheltering people affected by disaster may include congregate sheltering 
in facilities such as schools, churches, or other large facilities, or the use of commercial facilities, such 
as motels and hotels, as shelters for individuals or families. Shelters may be opened in anticipation of 
a disaster, during an evacuation, or after a disaster occurs. The Red Cross usually initiates sheltering 
activities in coordination with government and/or emergency management or with other community 
organizations. 

Through effective partnerships, the Red Cross also engages community agencies and their resources 
to ensure that shelters meet the needs of individual communities, their residents, and the various 
partner agencies that may provide sheltering assistance in an emergency. In certain instances, the 
Red Cross may be asked to provide shelter for rescue workers and similar groups when housing is 
unavailable through the organization the workers represent. Congregate housing may also be 
required for Red Cross disaster staff when other housing in the disaster-affected area is limited or at 
the onset of an event. With the support of Urban Area Security Initiative (UASI) grant funding in 
recent years the American Red Cross in the National Capital Region has expanded its capacity to 
shelter affected individuals to 1 5,000, including supplies for over 600 people with disabilities. These 
supplies were available during the aftermath of the flooding caused by Hurricane Hanna Just last year 
in northern Virginia. These supplies are stored in a warehouse and forward deployed in 56 trailers 
throughout the region. The Red Cross has surveyed shelter spaces for 56,000 individuals, or 
112,000 individuals in an evacuation situation. 

Feeding - The Red Cross will provide regular meals in its shelters as well as emergency feeding 
through mobile distribution and additional fixed sites for affected families and individuals and workers 
throughout the affected area. Food service may also be provided for emergency workers or other 
groups providing disaster relief at the discretion of the administering unit. Mobile feeding is critical to 
meeting the immediate needs of affected communities and establishing the presence of Red Cross 
relief efforts. It is provided from vehicles to affected families and individuals and relief workers 
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returning to and cleaning up disaster-damaged homes. Mobile feeding may also be provided in 
instances of severe disruption to power and other utilities. With UASI support and increased 
partnerships throughout the community, we have increased our immediately accessible feeding 
capacity to 35,000 meals per day and have recently partnered with the Pennsylvania Avenue Baptist 
Church in the District of Columbia to host a Disaster Kitchen Training course during the recent 
regional leadership training conference to increase local capacity to cook and serve safe, nutritious 
meals during an emergency situation. 

Bulk Distribution - In some disasters, essential items that clients need to assist their recovery might 
not be immediately available In the local area. In such cases, the Red Cross will initiate distribution of 
items such as comfort kits, clean up kits, water, ice, shovels, insect repellant, or other items that may 
be needed. The Red Cross determines appropriate distribution items to meet client's needs based on 
the circumstances of the event in coordination with community partners and government. When bulk 
distribution is appropriate, prompt action to procure and mobilize the needed resources is essential 
because the window for providing such assistance to clients is often very short. 

Disaster Health Services - The relief operation ensures appropriate health care workers are 
available at shelters, emergency aid stations, feeding sites, and other service delivery sites as 
needed. The initial focus is on the direct needs of disaster victims and emergency workers, including 
Red Cross paid and volunteer staff, although most staff health needs will be handled by Staff Health 
Services. 

Disaster Mental Health Services - Mental health services are provided at service delivery sites and 
other appropriate settings to people affected by the disaster. The Red Cross supports and assists 
community mental health providers in meeting the needs of disaster victims. Because mental health 
services may be provided only by licensed or certified mental health professionals, the relief operation 
must prioritize this service to locations of greatest need until additional resources are available. 

Individual Client Services - At the onset of a disaster relief operation, the Red Cross immediately 
starts planning for the delivery of individual assistance. Although some types of assistance depend on 
an accurate assessment of the damage, individual assistance must be initiated as soon as possible. 
Individual assistance is accomplished by identifying the pressing needs of the client, be they clothing, 
medicines, eyeglasses, etc, and providing the capacity for the client to replace those items. 
Assistance is based solely on need and is completely free to the client. 

Safe And Well Information • Chapter paid and volunteer staff responds to calls from concerned 
family members and provide information about available resources that can help families 
communicate with one another during times of emergency. In addition, Red Cross staff process 
requests that focus on those family members who have serious health problems and are in an area 
affected by a disaster. Within the disaster affected area and through the use of tools like our Safe and 
Well website, the Red Cross helps individuals and family members to communicate with family and 
friends outside of the affected area. 

Outreach to the Special Needs Community 

In developing mass care and sheltering capacity throughout the community, the American Red Cross in 

the National Capital Region works with the National Organization on Disabilities (NOD) to ensure that 

services and shelters are accessible to people with disabilities. Some of the results of our collaboration 

Include: 


• Reviewing all our shelter surveys for ADA compliance 

• Identifying in general, and on specific location levels, how we can best set up our shelters to be 
more accommodating to people with special needs 

• Working with NOD and other subject matter experts (including experts from FEMA, Maryland 
Department of Disabilities, Assistive Technology Industry Association, and the Spinal Cord Injury 
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Association) to identify specific items that need to be available in shelters to make them more 
accessible to people with disabilities 

Additionally, the American Red Cross In the National Capital Region worked with the District's Office of 
Disability Rights to help coordinate the ADA requirements for the inaugural events with all agencies of the 
DC Government and Federal partners, and we ensured that all shelters opened for the Inauguration were 
ADA compliant. 

With our other chapter partners, we are working to coordinate and expand our language bank to be sure 
that we have the capacity to effectively communicate with those with limited skills in English. Currently, 
we have the capacity to translate in more than 15 languages, but for a metropolitan area where five times 
that number of languages are spoken, there is still much to do. 

Nonprofit Community, Government And Other Partner Collaboration 

The nonprofit community in this region is better prepared than we were in 2001 . In September 2003, the 
Greater Washington Task Force on Nonprofit Emergency Preparedness developed “A Blueprint for 
Emergency Preparedness by Nonprofits. “ As identified in the report, the nonprofit sector is crucial to a 
comprehensive emergency preparedness and operations. Furthermore, the nonprofit, public, and private 
sectors are part of a three-legged stool of effective emergency response and mass care planning. To this 
end, I would like to highlight and comment on some of the Blueprint's specific goals: 

• To build on and reinforce collaboration among nonprofits 

• To ensure coordination with other sectors and geographies 

• To create transparency and ensure accountability throughout the sector 

• To be flexible enough to respond to changing needs and to innovations in service delivery and 
resource intermediation 

• To be generic enough to apply to a variety of communities 

The American Red Cross of the National Capital Area staffs the local Emergency Operation Center(s) 
(EOC) with Red Cross Government Liaisons who collaborate with their government and nonprofit agency 
counterparts for the appropriate resources needed for the operation. This staffing provides a direct link 
between the government agency most directly responsible for the event and the Red Cross and the 
resources that we can bring to bear to support that government agency. 

The Red Cross takes a lead role in actively working with the local VOADs (Voluntary Organizations Active 
in Disaster), which are coalitions of independent voluntary agencies that meet regularly to ensure a 
coordinated community response that addresses the needs of victims and minimizes overlap of services 
in the event of a disaster. There is no formal system for requests for assistance; rather the VOAD 
leadership is contacted with the request by phone. 

The Red Cross is also involved with the local FEMA Emergency Food & Shelter Program Boards in the 
jurisdictions. This program supplements the work of local social service organizations within the local 
areas, both private and governmental, to help people in need of emergency assistance. 

The American Red Cross of the National Capital Area also serves as the coordinating agency for the 
National Capital Area Case Management Cooperative (CMC) for nonprofit agencies providing long-term 
case management for disaster victims. I am charged with calling for the activation of the CMC to assist 
with the long term case management of the disaster victims and can also activate the Coordinated 
Assistance Network (CAN) during a disaster relief operation. 

I am pleased that the American Red Cross of the National Region is playing a significant leadership role 
in the community to foster a partnership around emergency preparedness and response. Specifically, I 
serve as the Chair of the Regional ESF-6 Committee for Mass Care, Housing, and Human Services. In 
addition, the American Red Cross of the National Capital Area serves as a member of several 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments committees including the regional preparedness 
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working group and the human services group. Dr. Joseph Sciuto, Senior Director, Emergency and 
internationai Services, and i work closely with all of the Emergency Managers In the region to coordinate 
on key issues, such as preparation for any contingency that may have occurred during the 56"’ 
Presidential Inaugural. Other partnerships include the following: 

• Chapter staff sat on the US Secret Service and DC presidential inaugural committees. 

• Chapter staff continue to sit on USSS Health and Medical Subcommittee for National Special 
Security Events in the National Capital Region. 

• We have initiated and expanded our collaboration with DC government on the development of 
shelter planning. We are currently planning a joint tabletop exercise with DC to further refine 
shelter plans. 

• We provide support to the DC National Guard during major special events including setting up 
canteens and warming shelters during the inauguration. 

• We worked with Save the Children to provide support kits for children in shelters during the 
inauguration. This partnership is ongoing to provide children’s shelter kits throughout the region 
should shelters become necessary. 

• We are currently working on Memoranda of Understanding with FEMA Region III to access 
equipment and supplies from FEMA stockpiles during an incident. 

Many other organizations and agencies provide disaster relief and support and the American Red Cross 
of the National Capital Area establishes strong partnerships with these agencies to coordinate disaster 
activities for the maximum benefit of the affected people and communities. 

To ensure effective disaster readiness and response, the Red Cross has established relationships with 
partner community agencies. While our national headquarters seeks out and negotiates partnerships with 
national-level agencies and organizations, our local chapters make those partnerships come alive by 
establishing and nurturing local relationships. 

Opportunities And Challenges Impacting The American Red Cross Of The National Capital Area 

The Red Cross has made substantial progress addressing the many issues of complex disasters. 
Through our relationship with our national office and a network of chapters throughout the country, 
resources can be diverted to the Washington area in the event of a major calamity. Nevertheless, the 
level of resources locally is limited and a number of challenges still exist. 

• As an organization dependent upon contributions from the public, the availability of funding limits 
the progress we can make. We have been fortunate and very grateful for the support of the 
Congress In funding preparedness through UASI, We have received grant money that has 
allowed us to acquire nearly 70 vehicles devoted to disaster response. Trailers, outfitted with 
shelter supplies are strategically placed in some 56 areas around the region. Trucks are 
available to transport more supplies. Some stockpiles of meals, cots, and blankets, water and 
clean up kits, and other disaster supplies are available locally, but they will accommodate only a 
small percentage of the potential need in the event of a major disaster. The funding and that of 
some corporate partners has allowed us to stand up a state of the art Regional Disaster 
Coordination Center at our facility in Fairfax. It has provided for Mobile Command Centers, one 
for each side of the river. 

• Volunteers are the backbone of the system of support the American Red Cross can provide. The 
ability to recruit and train more volunteers and to turn them loose on a community that must 
prepare itself is critical to long term success in surviving a major calamity. We continue to need 
to recruit and train more volunteers, first to prepare them to provide service in the event of a 
disaster, but also to saturate the community with the training and support to allow people to 
prepare themselves and their families, A region-wide communication campaign can provide the 
backdrop to encourage people to join the fight for ultimate preparedness. 
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• Supplies are a key to Immediate response. Although we currently have the supplies available, 
they are warehoused in a facility with a lease that will expire shortly. It is critical that the 
warehousing capacity handle up to 30,000 square feet of supplies and we are interested in 
building pre-fab warehouses that are immune to leases and unpredictable agreements with 
corporate or government partners. 

Ready Rating Program 

In February 2008, the St. Louis Area Chapter of the American Red Cross launched the Red Cross Ready 
Rating Program, designed to engage and guide local businesses, schools, and organizations to prepare 
for disasters and other emergencies. This membership program is currently being pilot tested in the St. 
Louis area, and I am hopeful the District of Columbia can launch a similar program in the near future. 

By signing a membership agreement, participants commit to take steps to become better prepared within 
a year. They then utilize an online questionnaire tool that helps them assess their disaster vulnerabilities 
and discover where they “rate" in the process of developing and implementing an emergency response 
plan. Once they understand their level of preparedness and what still needs to be done to be fully aligned 
with the program, the website offers information and examples to help achieve their goals. 

This program encourages community preparedness in multiple ways. Participating members receive a 
Ready Rating Member Seal to display on their websites or otherwise show that they are committed to 
being more prepared. Part of their evaluation "rating" looks at the group's actions and effectiveness when 
it comes to encouraging and strengthening disaster preparedness within their own community. In effect, 
this helps groups look beyond their immediate preparedness needs to identify ways they can help their 
communities get better prepared, such as holding a blood drive. Additionally, membership is renewed 
annually and based on continual improvements in preparedness from one year to the next. Since the 
project’s launch in St. Louis in February, 37 groups have signed on to this program including 11 
businesses, 18 schools and 8 community organizations. 

Conclusion 

To summarize, Madam Chairwoman, I am confident that we as a region and as a nation are better 
prepared for disasters than at any time in our history, but we have more work to do. The goal of the 
American Red Cross is to ensure that every family, every business, every school, every faith-based and 
community organization is prepared for disasters and life-threatening emergencies. With your support 
and that of the United States Congress we can and must reach that goal. Thank you. 
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Post Hearing Questions For The Record 
Submitted To Linda C. Mathes 
From Chairwoman Eleanor Holmes Norton 

“Disaster Capacity In The National Capital Region; Experience, Capabilities And Weaknesses” 

April 3. 2009 


1. Did the relocation and case services provided for Katrina victims serve as a dress rehearsal 
for a mdjor disaster in the metropoiitan region? 

In many ways, the evacuation of several thousand people from the Gulf Coast to the Washington 
metropolitan area following Hurricane Katrina did allow the American Red Cross and our partners to 
rehearse and assess the response to a major disaster in the National Capital Region (NCR). Engaging in 
iong-term sheltering and extensive casework, plus managing voiunteers and donations following 
Hurricane Katrina allowed us to refine our plans and procedures in the event of a major incident in the 
region. 

However, the Katrina evacuation did not cover the fuli range of requirements of catastrophic incidents. 
During the Katrina response, we were able to take advantage of many infrastructure resources of the 
NCR such as industrial kitchens and transportation assets, which will most likely be severely disrupted or 
non existent in a catastrophic emergency. In order to be able to meet these resource needs in the event 
of damage to local infrastructure, the National Capital Region needs to increase our capacity and our 
partnerships including building the capacity of all of the public and private organizations responsible for 
an effective response. 

2. How did the American Red Cross create its Hazard Risk Assessment? 

The hazard risk assessment Is based on the Hazard Identification and Risk Assessment (HIRA) produced 
by the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments in 2007 and on hazard analysis and 
assessments obtained from the Offices of Emergency Management In the jurisdictions throughout the 
National Capital Region, 

3. How would you characterize the level of coordination between the Red Cross chapters of the 
National Capital Area? Does the Red Cross participate in mock exercises? 

The American Red Cross has recently structured its field operations to assign regional oversight to key 
chapters throughout the country. The American Red Cross of the National Capital Area serves as a 
regional headquarters and is responsible for the programs and direction of four chapters within the region 
- the Alexandria Chapter, the Arlington County Chapter, the Loudoun County Chapter, and the Prince 
William Chapter. In a disaster situation, we operate as a single organization In concert with our national 
organization and its national resources. 

Following the terrorist attack on the Pentagon in 2001, the five chapters in the National Capital Region 
recognized the need to develop a coordinated capability to deal with major emergencies. In 2002, the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Consortium (WMAC) was formed and served as the basis for the current 
Red Cross structure. 
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Under WMAC, all Red Cross Chapters have agreed to assign their resources and personnel to a single 
Red Cross entity responsible service delivery. 

Likewise, the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments (MWCOG) has formed similar 
partnerships among its members recognizing that while each government is responsible for the safety of 
its own citizens, response will aoss Jurisdictional boundaries. Although a great deal has been 
accomplished through cooperation among the MWCOG members, much remains to be done. 

The Red Cross regularly participates in exercises, both internal and with our government, non-profit, and 
business partners. In the coming months, the Red Cross of National Capital Area will be holding an 
internal hum'cane exercise as well as participating in a shelter tabletop exercise with several Washington 
DC government agencies. 

4. Who does Red Cross training of volunteers? Do you do it in-house or under contract? 

The American Red Cross conducts its training in-house and the majority of our classes are taught by 
volunteer instructors. Instructor candidates are our most experienced volunteers who complete a 
comprehensive series of disaster training courses. Once an instructor completes this training, he or she 
teaches in tandem with an experienced instructor to ensure the quality of the product and build 
experience and confidence in presenting the material. 

In Fiscal Year 2008, the Red Cross of the National Capital Area trained 764 volunteers in functional 
disaster courses. We also provide training to partners in mass care and shelter operations to increase 
capacity in the event of a disaster in the National Capital Region. 

5. Please explain the “Ready Rating” Program. 

The Red Cross Ready Rating Program is an initiative developed by the St. Louis Chapter of the Red 
Cross. The program engages businesses, schools, community organizations, and other groups. 
Organizations that voluntarily join the Red Cross Ready Rating Program commit themselves to taking key 
steps to become better prepared. Participating groups must first complete an online assessment that 
identifies gaps in developing emergency response plans and encouraging preparedness within the 
community. Once the vulnerabilities are known, they are then provided Information and resources to help 
become better prepared. The Ready Rating program forms a collaborative partnership between the Red 
Cross and the participating organizations to work together to strengthen preparedness in the community. 

6. In terms of disaster planning and management, what are the challenges that make the National 
Capital Area unique? 

The number of political jurisdictions and the respective authorities of those jurisdictions make the 
coordination of planning and implementation a challenge. Within the metropolitan area, we work with two 
states, the District of Columbia, the federal government and its various departments and bureaus as well 
as some ts counties, cities, towns and municipalities. Each has its various ways of doing business. 

The large transient and tourist population of the National Capital Region also increases its challenges. At 
any given time, there is a significant population present in the region that does not have a permanent 
residence and, therefore, limited resources in the community. In a large-scale disaster, these people 
would still require assistance, necessitating an increase in our response capacity. 
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7. in your testimony you mention iack of hotel rooms as being a particular problem here in the 
National Capital Region. How do you handle the shortage of hotel rooms? 

The limited number of hotel rooms occasionally requires the Red Cross to utilize congregate sheltering in 
situations when hotels/motels would be preferred. Also, the limited number of hotel rooms requires us to 
house dients further away from their homes and jobs than is preferable. To assist in this situation, we 
have reached out to community centers and faith-based organizations to increase the number of smaller 
shelters available to handle single or small multi-family Incidents. 

8. How does the Red Cross make decisions regarding shelters? When does the Red Cross use 
hotel rooms in lieu of a school, or other large facility? 

For incidents in which fewer than seven to ten hotel rooms are required to shelter clients, it is often more 
cost effective to utilize hotels/motels than congregate shelters. The use of hotel and motel rooms in these 
smaller incidents is also less disruptive to the dient's normal routine and that of the community. 

9. What is the Red Cross’ sheltering capacity in the National Capital Region? Is that the 
optimum amount? 

The Red Cross currently has the supplies and equipment to shelter 1 5,000 people and has surveyed 
potential shelter spaces to house 56,000 within the Washington metropolitan area in a non-evacuation 
situation. Based on guidelines that the Red Cross uses in planning for catastrophic situations, we 
assume that we will need the capacity to shelter and care for up to 500,000 people (nearly 1 0% of the 
population). Through our partnerships in the multi-state area surrounding the District, we have identified 
71 8,000 additional shelter spaces. Ultimately, shelter capacity is constrained by building availability, 
volunteer availability and the availability of needed supplies. 

10. How does the mobile feeding program work? Does the Red Cross own its own mobile vans? 

When necessary, the Red Cross uses emergency response vehicles (ERVs) to serve kitchen-prepared 
meals along feeing routes throughout the affected community. In the National Capital Region, we have 
a variety of vehicles that can be used for feeding. Including 4 national ERVs, 2 mobile canteens, and 
several food service trailers. This variety provides the American Red Cross In the National Capital 
Region with a flexible operating platform to meet the needs of the incident and the community. 

In addition, the Red Cross partners with other major nonprofits, such as DC Central Kitchen, the Salvation 
Army, and the Southern Baptist Convention to supplement Red Cross feeding assets. 

11 . What type of Individual assistance does the Red Cross provide? Who is eligible for individual 
assistance? 

Locally, the Red Cross provides individual assistance to meet basic food, clothing, and shelter needs 
immediately following a disaster. All persons displaced due to a disaster are eligible for assistance based 
on their need. The amount of individual assistance depends on a standardized assistance plan as well as 
the size of the family affected and the amount of damage caused by the disaster. 

A key component to individual assistance is one-on-one casework. This casework helps tailor assistance 
to individual needs, and also helps clients identify all resources in the community (in addition to the Red 
Cross) that may be able to help in their recovery. 
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12. Has the Red Cross ever participated in exercises including evacuations? If so, what is the 
number of evacuees? 

To date, the Red Cross of the National Capital Area has not participated in any exercises that include 
evacuations. However, on May 19, 2009, we are scheduled to participate in a DC Shelter table top drill 
that will include a small scale evacuation. 

The work done by various government entitles and supported by the Red Cross tor the annual July 4 
celebrations, and the recent Presidential Inaugural were clearly considered to be related to a potential 
evacuation. Planning for those events consistently takes evacuation into account. 

13. Please explain the number of volunteers in National Capital Region. 

On June 30, 2008, which is the conclusion of our past fiscal year, the numbers of volunteers serving the 
American Red Cross of the National Capital Area were as follows: 


Jurisdiction 

M M IMI in M 



a. District of Columbia 

839 

4 

257 

b. Fairfax County 

954 

20 

819 

c. Arlington County 

620 

0 

620 

d. Alexandria 

534 

0 

534 

e. Prince William County 

146 

0 

799 

f. Loudoun County 

295 

0 

295 

g. Montgomery County 

874 

32 

330 

h. Prince George’s County 

474 

55 

102 

I. Multiple jurisdictions 

313 

4 

0 


Totals 5,049 115 3,756 

■Registered’ volunteers perform their volunteer work on an ongoing basis throughout the year. 

Volunteers who are ‘Registered for Credit’ include those who work with the Red Cross in order to ftilfill 
some type of credit responsibility. This type of volunteer includes young people who need to participate 
In volunteer work as a school requirement or those performing court required service fall. ’Unregistered’ 
volunteers are episodic in nature; their work relates to a specific incident. 

Episodic volunteers are important to the implementation of a relief effort. Historically, in major disaster 
operations, individuals from within the community who have never before worked with the Red Cross 
present themselves to the organization wanting to help their neighbors. An important component of the 
Red Cross disaster program includes immediate training of such individuals to become part of the relief 
effort. In the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, when several thousand evacuees left New Orleans and 
arrived in the Washington metropolitan area, more than 8,000 episodic volunteers supported the relief 
efforts here. 

14. Is there a Red Cross plan for evacuation of the National Capital Area and have there been 
drills to prepare for such an event? 

The Red Cross does not create plans for a mass evacuation. The safe evacuation of an area Is a public 
safety matter as well as a mass care issue. As such, the responsibility for determining if an evacuation is 
warranted and for implementing that evacuation rests with local government. The role of the American 
Red Cross is to understand and contribute to the planning for such eventuality and to be prepared to 
support the pursuant mass care needs. 

The Red Cross works closely with government agencies in the respective jurisdictions we serve both 
independently and through the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments (MWCOG) to help 
ensure that any plans for an evacuation are comprehensive and meet the mass care and human service 
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needs of the community. While few drills In the past have addressed this type of event, the recent 
presidential inauguration provided an opportunity for an exercise in planning the emergency evacuation of 
downtown DC. An upcoming exercise sponsored by the District government will address a small scale 
evacuation within the District, and the Red Cross will play a key role in that drill. Evacuation planning 
remains a priority for the American Red Cross; we pursue this priority through annual exercises to test our 
response capability for various disaster situations. 

1 5. Please provide a list of specific sites within the District of Columbia that are designated as 
shelters during a disaster. 


The American Red Cross in the National Capital Region has surveyed and approved potentially available 
shelter space for approximately 56,000 persons. This space is generally the property of the respective 
local governments including schools, community centers, and other public buildings (although the Red 
Cross is now trying to establish partnerships with the faith-based community to make their facilities 
available In the event of an emergency). In an emergency, public buildings are declared shelters on an 
as-needed basis by local government. Once this declaration occurs, the American Red Cross staffs and 
operates the shelter. Of the total potential shelter space mentioned above, an estimated 17,500 spaces 
are in the District of Columbia. 

A list of shelter sites that have been identified and surveyed by the American Red Cross is included with 
this report. Please note, the shelters contained within this list may or may not be opened during a specific 
disaster. 

Additionally, the Red Cross locally has sheltering equipment (cots, blankets, etc.) to handle approximately 

15.000 people. Because we are a national organization with centralized resources, the local Red Cross 
can access additional shelter supplies held in national storage facilities within hours of an incident. 

During Fiscal Year 2009, we have established a target to increase local sheltering equipment capacity to 

25.000 Including supplies and equipment for 5,000 people with special needs and 300 Infants and 
children. 


16. How does the National Capital Area's volunteer-to-paid staff ratio compare to other major 
cities, such as San Francisco, Chicago and New York? 

According to the American Red Cross’ Field Operations Consolidated Information System, through which 
all Chapters account for program and service statistics annually, on June 30, 2008, the following data was 
reported. 


National Capital Area* 

Total Volunteers 
4,635 

Total Paid Staff 

97 

Ratio 

47.78 

Greater New York 

5,037 

333 

15.13 

Greater Chicago 

3,775 

149 

25.34 

Bay Area 

2,850 

94 

30.32 


The National Capital Area Chapter administers a contract with NIH requiring the hiring of 28 employees 
that do not utilize volunteers and are not part of the normal menu of Red Cross programs and services. 
The ratio of volunteer to paid staff without these staff members is 67.1 7. 

17. Please describe some of the measures the Red Cross and other organizations have in piace 
for people with disabiiities and/or speciai needs during an evacuation? 

During an evacuation, one of the main roles of the American Red Cross is to provide shelter to people 
who are forced to leave their homes. The Red Cross has a variety of measures in place to ensure that 
people with a range of needs can be accommodated in Red Cross shelters. For example, the Red Cross 
reviews accessibility issues when it selects potential shelter sites and works closely with the owners of the 
facilities used as shelters to make temporary modifications to the building as necessary. We make 
reasonable modifications to our policies and practices if necessary to make our services available to 
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people with disabilities, and we provide auxiliary aids and services where necessary to ensure effective 
communication with individuals with disabilities. 

In addition, during the past several years, the American Red Cross has been working with the National 
Organization on Disabilities (NOD) and other governmental and non-governmenUil organizations 
(including the DC Office of Disability Rights) to ensure that our communities have the appropriate plans in 
place to address the sheltering needs of people with disabilities. Some of the results of our collaboration 
include: 

• Identifying in general, and on specific location levels, how we can best set up our shelters to 
accommodate people with disabilities. 

• Working with NOD and other subject matter experts (including FEMA, Maryland Department of 
Disabilities, Assistive Technology Industry Association, and the Spinal Cord Injury Association) to 
identify specific items that can be used to accommodate people with disabilities in our shelters. 

Under the 2006 Urban Area Security Initiative mass care bundle, the Red Cross has purchased 
equipment that can be used in shelters to address the needs of people with disabilities such as ramps, 
shower and toilet assisting devices, feeding assist devices and special needs accessible cots. 
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Madam Chairwoman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the public safety and consequence 
management capabilities of the United States Capitol Police. (Optional) I would like 
to make some brief opening remarks and with your permission, submit my written 
testimony for the record. 

The U.S. Capitol Police accomplishes its mission through a variety of 
functions to provide comprehensive, around the clock protection for the Congress, 
the legislative process, the Capitol Complex, and the millions of visitors from across 
the globe that come to see democracy at work. In an effort to maximize our ability 
to prepare for and respond to incidents affecting public safety, the U.S. Capitol 
Police specifically focuses on key internal capabilities which, when necessary, can be 
augmented by specialized resources from our partners in the National Capital 
Region. 

Our current internal capabilities show the rewards of several years of 
investment in training, robust command and control systems, and physical security 
improvements. Providing security, protection and law enforcement services to the 
United States Congress within the Capitol Complex in a post 9/11 threat 
environment is a challenging task. To do this, we rely on the provisions of Title 2 
use 1961, which states “Capitol Police shall police the United States Capitol 
Buildings and Grounds under the direction of the Capitol Police Board”, and 40 
use 5104, which states, “except as authorized by regulations prescribed by the 
Capitol Police Board, persons may not carry on or have readily accessible to any 
individual on the Grounds or in any of the Capitol Buildings a firearm, a dangerous 
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weapon, explosives, or an incendiary device.” We have recently made a number of 
high profile gun, explosive, and dangerous weapons arrests through interdiction and 
security screening. 

As the host law enforcement agency for many events of national significance, 
we understand that working with our many partners in the National Capital Region 
and sharing our resources is imperative. In recent years, we have worked hard to 
improve our interoperability with local agencies such as D.C. Fire Department and 
Metropolitan Police Department as well as our federal partners in the National 
Capital Region including FBI, US Secret Service, FEMA, HHS, and the Department 
of Defense. 

The planning for such events involves an all-hazards approach, an 
appropriate risk analysis, an event specific threat assessment, and a comprehensive 
crisis management plan to ensure we are prepared to implement appropriate 
protective measures with little or no notice. As an example, the U.S. Capitol Police 
successfully implemented a mass notification and evacuation of more than 8,000 
people at two consecutive July 4*'' concerts in 2006 and 2007, and two Aircon 
evacuations, one during the former President Reagan’s State funeral, demonstrating 
our ability to move large amounts of people to safety, while maintaining the security 
and integrity of all Legislative facilities. These evacuations were based on the 
imminent threat of severe weather creating unsafe conditions for our visitors or a 
perceived air threat to the Capitol complex. 

I would also like to acknowledge the relationship we enjoy between the 
United States Capitol Police and the Capitol Police Board. The support, guidance. 
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and oversight provided by this entity, allow the House of Representatives, the 
Senate, and the U.S. Capitol Police planning to maintain a direct path and ensures 
consistent messages are provided across Capitol Hill. Consistent communication 
with this body ensures that we will be able to elicit additional resources if they are 
required. This process has been utilized effectively in the past, allowing U.S. Capitol 
Police to supplement its resources and/or extend the abilities of the resources we 
have on hand every day. 

That concludes my opening remarks, I would be happy to answer any 
questions you may fiave. 
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Chairwoman Norton, members of the Committee, staff, and guests: my name is Peter 
Nickles, and I am the Attorney General of the District of Columbia. Thank you for the 
opportunity to present this statement on the impact on homeland security in the nation’s capital 
of the amendment to the D.C- House Voting Ri^ts Act (S. 160) proposed by Senator John 
Ensign (R-NV) (the “Ensign Amendment"). 

I would like to first take a moment to update you about the additional legislative action 
taken by the District of Columbia since the US Supreme Court issued its decision in District of 
Columbia v. Heller. As previously stated to the Committee, the District government - both the 
Executive and the Legislative branches - fully respects the Supreme Court’s decision. Most 
recently, the Council of the District of Columbia enacted and the Mayor signed into law 
permanent legislation continuing the District’s compliance with the Heller decision. Together 
these laws affirm District residents’ right to register handguns and possess them for self defense 
within the home. 

All of the District’s legislation has been carefully crafted to comply with the Court’s 
decision in Heller. Justice Scalia underscored the District’s authority to regulate firearms imder 
the .Second -Amendment when he stated: 


Although we do not undertake an exhaustive historical analysis today of the full 
scope of the Second Amendment, nothing in our opinion should he taken to ca.st 
doubt on longstanding prohibitions on the possession of firearms by felons and 
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such as schools and government buildings, or laws imposing conditions and 
qualifications on the commercial sale of arms. 


uisiTiCi Of i^GiUJTioici V. tisusr, Izo wt. z/ 0 ^* zoi i iu.ij. wOiisistcnt witii Justics 

Scalia’s opinion, the District, like many states, has deterniineu that assault weapons arrd Ccitaiii 
unsafe firearms, are not eligible to be registered and possessed. 

Some of the misinformation about the District gun laws needs to be corrected. Shotguns, 
rifles, and handguns - including many semi-automatic models - can all be registerol in the 
District. Indeed, rifles and shotguns (including many semi-automatic versions) were never 
prohibited at all, and residents have been able to register many semi-automatic handguns since 
September 16, 2008. Since the Heller decision alone, more than 400 handguns and 160 long 
guns have been registered. Although there is currently only one licensed firearms dealer in the 
District, the free market will likely address that. Besides getting a firearms dealer license from 
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the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms & Explosives (ATF) and from the District, it is no 
more difficult to open a dealership than a restaurant. And the District is certainly not alone in 
requiring a firearms dealer’s license — 17 states do so as well. 

However, the Ensign Amendment goes far beyond mere compliance with Heller. Most 
importantly, the Ensign Amendment would repeal the District’s ban on assault weapons. The 
city’s ban is similar to the federal ban in place until 2004. This ban was not unconstitutional; the 
federal law had a sunset provision after 10 years, at which time it was allowed to expire, and 
authority reverted to the states. In all, 10 states ban or regulate assault weapons, with five states 
having provisions simitar to that of DC. Even the ATF has described assault weapons as “large 
capacity, semi-automatic firearms designed for rapid fire, combat use.. .Most are patterned after 
machine guns used by military forces.”’ Certainly the District’s ban of these weapons is a 
reasonable exercise of its regulatory authority. 

Critics of the District’s ban will argue that criminals can get assault weapons anyway. 

The use of assault weapons by criminals is a growing problem in cities across the country, as we 
saw most recently in the tragic incident in Oakland in which two law enforcement officers were 
killed by a parolee with an assault rifle. Fortunately, however, assault weapons do not currently 
have a strong presence in DC. Last year, of the more than 2,500 illegal firearms recovered by 
police, only 1 percent were assault weapons. Certainly a determined criminal could get an 
assault weapon. And if our assault weapons ban were merely repealed, anyone eligible to 
purchase a firearm under federal law would be able to. 

But the Ensign Amendment goes beyond that by taking the unprecedented step of 
allowing District residents to purchase firearms in Maryland and Virginia, which would have a 
significant impact on the ability of the entire region to regulate firearms — ^including assault 
weapons. Nowhere in the nation are residents allowed to purchase a firearm in another state 
without going through a federally licensed dealer in their own state. As Martin O’Malley, 
Governor of Maryland, has warned Congress, his state would not be able to properly regulate 
firearms purchased by District residents. Maryland does not have the necessary expertise to 
interpret District laws, much less the many possible dispositions under the city’s criminal justice 
system. The result would be that even people who are prohibited under federal law from 


‘ ATF, Assault Weapons Profile, supra note 7, at 19 
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purchasing a firearm may be able to take advantage of those gaps and buy a weapon — again, 
including an assault weapon — ^in Maryland or Virginia. 

Last September, Cathy Lanier, Chief of Police of the Metropolitan Police Department of 
the District of Columbia, testified before the Committee on Oversight & Government Reform 
about the special concerns in protecting the District of Columbia. The terrorist attacks of 
September 1 1* 2001, demonstrated something that we have known for some time: government 
facilities, dignitaries, and public servants are prime targets for terrorists, both foreign and 
domestic. Protecting government officials and infirastructure is a challenge for every city in the 
United States. But in Washington, DC, the likelihood of attack is higher, and the challenges to 
protecting the city are greater. As a result, the District is the last place where US residents across 
the country would want to allow assault weapons. 

The District’s high concentration of iconic structures — such as the national monuments, 
the White House, and, of course, the Capitol — make it a highly attractive target. The high-profile 
human targets — fiom the Nation’s top elected leaders to the more than 400 foreign dignitari^ 
that make official visits to DC each year — are also an obvious and attractive target. Moreover, 
it is not just well-cQordinatod terrorist attacks we need to secure the city against. We must also 
consider the unsophisticated “lone wolf’ terrorist, angry at the US Government for whatever 
reason. 


j 1,—. .>..1— 4.... * 






vv ashington on tiny given Guy* oiv'cn me osily movemenrs afounG ine c«ty o t tue Presrcient, V iCs 
President, and their families, and the fact that almost 3,000 foreign dignitaries spend time in our 
city each year — die routes for ilieir movements caimot 'ue shut down, as they aie in other cities. 
As you know ftom your own districts, when the President and Vice President travel outside of 
Washington, roads are cleared of all traffic, parked cars, and such, and spectators are often kept 
behind barricades. We don’t do this in DC because shutting down the routes for every 
motorcade would make it virtually impossible to navigate much of the city on a continuous basis, 
and we don’t want the Nation’s capital to take on the character of an armed fortress. This 
fireedom, however, comes with the cost of higher vulnerability — both for the officials and 
dignitaries, and the general population. In attempted and successful assassinations around the 
world, the first step in attacking a motorcade is frequently to take oirt the seciinty detail with 
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semi-automatic and automatic firearms. This forces the motorcade to stop, at which point the 
terrorist can use explosives to attack the armored vehicles carrying the targeted individual. 

We all have an immediate concern for any life threatened or lost in a terrorist event. But 
as my colleague. Chief Lanier, noted, here in the Nation’s Capital, we must also recognize that 
any teirorist incident, no matter how small, would gamer world-wide attention and could have 
significant international implications. The broader repercussions of an incident in the city should 
also be of grave concern to everyone in this room. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Chairwoman Norton, Ranking Member Diaz-Balart, and other distinguished members of the 
subcommittee 

I am Jonathan Sarubbi, Regional Administrator, for the Department of Homeland Security’s 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) Region III in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I 
am joined today by Kenneth Wall, Acting Director for FEMA's Office of National Capital 
Region Coordination (NCRC). 

Thank you for inviting us to appear before you today to discuss emergency management in the 
National Capital Region (NCR). Let me begin with a brief overview of Region HI and my role 
as the Regional Administrator. Mr. Wall will follow with a brief overview of NCRC and its 
work in the National Capital Region (NCR). 

I. OVERVIEW 

Region III 

As the Regional Administrator, I oversee FEMA's all-hazards preparedness and emergency 
management efforts in Delaware, the District of Columbia (the District), Maryland, 

Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. These efforts include development, implementation 
and execution of FEMA’s programs and initiatives, and work with State, District, local, and 
private sector partners to build a strong, capable, and responsive Region. 

Helping me to carry out my duties are nearly 1 14 dedicated full-time employees along with more 
than 450 intermittent Disaster Assistance Employees, commonly known as disaster reservists. 
The regional office is structured into five major components or divisions which include Disaster 
Assistance, Disaster Operations, Mitigation, National Preparedness and Management. A 
Defense Coordinating Element (DCE) from U.S. Army-North, is co-located with us in 
Philadelphia. The DCE is a full-time, seven-person element that interacts daily with Region III 
personnel and leadership to provide expertise and support to our planning, response, and 
recovery efforts. 

Let me also briefly share with you the scope of disaster assistance provided by FEMA to the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia since 2000. FEMA has responded to and assisted 
with the recovery from 18 major disaster declarations and 6 emergency declarations. In so 
doing, we have provided assistance to 132,011 residents, disbursing nearly $510 million in 
Federal assistance. 

The District alone had four major disaster declarations and three emergency declarations, 
totaling $15.5 million in federal disaster assistance. Under the Individual Assistance Program, 
which provides disaster-related housing and other needs assistance to individuals and families, 
$4,9 million has been awarded, while $10.6 million was awarded through the Public Assistance 
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Program. Public Assistance provides supplemental aid to States, communities and certain 
private nonprofit organizations for the repair or replacement of disaster-damaged public 
facilities, and for emergency protective measures. 

Office of National Capital Region Coordination 

The NCR is the fourth largest metropolitan area in the United States, encompassing 12 local 
jurisdictions across Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The NCR is home to more 
than five million residents and 20 million tourists annually, and — uniquely - is the seat of the 
national government with more than 270 Federal departments and agencies representing all three 
branches of government. 

In section 882 of the Homeland Security Act of 2002, Congress created NCRC to “oversee and 
coordinate Federal programs for and relationships with State, local, and regional authorities” 
within the NCR. Congress further directed NCRC to coordinate with Federal, State and local 
officials and the private sector to enhance domestic preparedness and also to provide information 
and technical support to its State and local partners. Transferred to FEMA in 2007 with other 
preparedness elements, NCRC reports directly to the FEMA Administrator. 

NCRC builds strong partnerships to enhance regional preparedness, working in collaboration 
with many partners in the NCR. NCRC interacts daily with Federal, State, local, regional, and 
private sector/nonprofit homeland security partners. For example, the Director of NCRC 
represents DHS and FEMA on the NCR Senior Policy Group (SPG), comprised of the homeland 
security advisors and chief emergency managers of Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia (representing their political leadership). The SPG plays a key role in sustaining a 
coordinated regional approach to homeland security and strengthening integrated decision 
making and planning. 

The SPG is just one example. NCRC actively engages with chief administrative officers 
(CAOs), public health officials, first responders, emergency managers, leaders from the private 
sector and non-profit communities, and many other Federal, State and local partners in support of 
all hazards preparedness. 

Working with our NCR partners, NCRC provides support in building capacity to respond to an 
incident. For example, NCRC and other SPG members developed the NCR “First Hour 
Checklist” to guide coordinated actions during the initial response to an incident in the NCR. 

This resulted from the NCR’s experience in Hurricane Isabel in 2003, during which NCRC 
facilitated communications between Federal, State and local entities and the Washington 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, the SPG and CAOs to support information sharing and 
coordinated decision-making, for example on workplace, transportation and school closures. 

Regional-level capability development also includes significant efforts in the areas of 
interoperability and risk analysis to support decision-making on the part of NCR leaders. With 
NCR partners, NCRC also plans, leads or participates in exercises, drills and events {e.g„ 

NSSEs, state funerals, demonstrations) that occur with frequency in the NCR, bolstering 
information sharing and integrated planning. 
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These established working relationships allow NCRC to contribute to broader FEMA efforts to 
maintain and enhance its relationships with State and local partners. During a response to a 
natural disaster within the NCR, NCRC is able to augment Region III and support the Federal 
Coordinating Officer by providing enhanced situational awareness and consequence analysis 
capabilities; coordination with NCR partners; and, agency representatives at 
operations/communications centers to facilitate information sharing. In the event of a natural 
disaster in the NCR, NCRC stands ready to support FEMA’s core mission and the initiatives of 
Region III and our Federal, State and local NCR partners. 

II. INCIDENT RESPONSE 

How would FEMA respond to a natural disaster? To explain, I will address the National 
Response Framework (NRF), local disaster response, the disaster declaration process and the 
concept of unified coordination. 

Local Disaster Response 

In January 2008, FEMA released the NRF, the successor to the National Response Plan, The 
NRF establishes a comprehensive, national, all-hazards approach to domestic incident response 
and incorporates many NRP elements and lessons learned. 

The NRF is not FEMA’s plan — it is the framework that guides the Nation’s combined response 
resources, from the individual all the way to the Federal government, including non- 
governmental organizations and the private sector. The National Incident Management System 
(NIMS), is a key component to the NRF. NIMS represents a core set of doctrines, concepts, 
principles, terminology, and organizational processes, such as the Incident Command System, 
that enables effective incident management across all levels of response — from the local fire 
chief to the Department of Homeland Security’s National Operations Center. 

In accordance with NIMS, disasters are managed locally. When an incident occurs, local 
governments will always be the first to respond. If the magnitude of the incident is beyond the 
capability of the local jurisdiction. State assistance may be requested. If the State or District 
cannot meet those needs, they can request assistance through the Emergency Management 
Assistance Compact (EMAC). EMAC allows States and the District to ask for whatever 
assistance they need for any emergency, from earthquakes and hurricanes to acts of terrorism. 
This mutual aid agreement allows States to join forces and help one another whenever disaster 
threatens. 

Disaster Declaration Process 

Should a State, or the District, suffer from any natural catastrophe (including any hurricane, 
tornado, severe storm, or earthquake), or regardless of cause any fire, flood, or explosion, the 
State, or the District, may be eligible for Federal disaster assistance. If State resources have been 
overwhelmed by the event. Federal assistance may be requested. At the request of the District’s 
mayor or State’s governor, a joint FEMA and Slatc/District Preliminary Damage Assessment 
(PDA) takes place to determine the impact and magnitude of damage and the resulting unmet 
needs for individuals, businesses, the public sector, and the community as a whole. In addition 
to representatives tiom FEMA and the Statc/District. the PDA teams may also, as appropriate. 
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include local government and other Federal or Slate/District agency representatives. PDA 
findings are used by the District's mayor or State’s governor as the basis for the request for a 
presidential declaration and also arc used by FEMA in developing the Regional Administrator 
review, analysis, and recommendations. The governor or DC mayor may request a disaster 
declaration based on a determination by the governor or mayor tliat the response is beyond the 
combined capabilities of the State, or District, and impacted local govenmtents. 

The request is submitted through the FEMA Region III Regional Administrator to the 
President. If the incident is of significant severity and magnitude to w'arrant a major disaster or 
an emergency declaration, the President may declare that an emergency or major disaster exists. 
The declaration process can be conducted expeditiously in a catastrophic situation. When a 
disaster is declared, the President identifies the scope of the assistance programs and the initial 
jurisdictions eligible for Federal assistance. A major disaster declaration may provide Individual 
Assistance, Public Assistance, and Hazard Mitigation Grant Program (HMGP) assistance. 

Also, immediately following a catastrophic incident of unusual severity and magnitude the State, 
or District, may request an expedited declaration. An expedited declaration can allow for the 
provision of necessary emergency protective measures, limited to Direct Federal Assistance 
(DFA), without the need to conduct a PDA. DFA is otherwise eligible and necessary emergency 
work performed by a Federal agency when the Statc/District/local government lacks the 
capability to itself perform, or contract, for the necessary work. Generally, other assistance, 
including Individual Assistance, reimbursement for Public Assistance and HMGP assistance may 
only be provided once PDAs are complete, unless the level of damage to public and/or private 
infrastructure is empirically overwhelming, in which case limited Individual Assistance, 
reimbursement for Public Assistance (emergency work only), and HMGP assistance, may be 
provided as appropriate. 

FEMA also has procedures in place that allow for the provision of Federal assistance when a 
major disaster declaration is not warranted. When the State or the District is immediately 
threatened by a natural or man-made incident that could result in significant impact, an 
emergency declaration may be requested in advance of the incident. This declaration would 
supplement State/District and local efforts to save lives and to protect property and public health 
and safety, or to lessen or avert the threat of a catastrophe. Available assistance is typically 
limited to emergency protective measures, such as life saving and life sustaining actions, 
including DFA. DFA may include Disaster Medical Assistance Teams, general public and 
medical evacuation support, or commodities; some elements of DFA are supplied by the 
Department of Health and Human Services (HHS). 

Unified Coordination 

FEMA is responsible for coordinating the overall Federal support to a disaster response, which 
invariably involves multiple departments and agencies employing a broad range of assets and 
individual statutory authorities that can rapidly and efficiently address critical assistance and 
support need.s. 

Among its first .steps in a disa.ster, FEMA Region III would activate the Regional Response 
Coordination Center (RRCC) and deploy a regional Advance Emergency Response Team (ERT) 
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and/or Incident Management Assistance Team (IMAT) to the Stale or District Emergency 
Operations Center and/or a designated field location to establish an Interim Operating Facility. 

During an incident in the NCR, the ERT will obtain early-stage situational awareness with 
continued coordination and support from the NCRC. The National Response Coordination 
Center (NRCC) could also make plans to standup at FEMA headquarters depending on the 
projected scope and potential impact. (A full NRCC with all ESFs may be activated or only a 
partial NRCC with a limited number of functions included.) 

At the RRCC in Philadelphia, FEMA coordinates the delivery of Federal assets through 15 
Emergency Support Functions (ESFs). Each ESF has a lead Federal agency and several support 
agencies. The major focus following a disaster is to begin actions to fulfill life-saving and life- 
sustaining needs based on the priorities and requests of the District or the State. 

In my role as the Regional Administrator, I .serve as the Disaster Recovery Manager (DRM) for 
daily regional business; however, I delegate this DRM authority to the Federal Coordinating 
Officer (FCO) to exercise my authority for a particular emergency or major disaster while 
leading an ERT or directing the Federal respon.se and recovery activities in the affected 
jurisdictions. In the NCR, there are pre-designated experienced FCOs assigned to the District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia for hurricane season. 

The Joint Field Office (,lFO) is one of the principal NRF organizational elements designed to 
implement the comprehensive approach to domestic incident management. It is the primary 
Federally-managed facility for the co-location of representatives of multi-agency and multi- 
jurisdictional entities that share responsibility for Federal response and recovery activities 
surrounding an incident. The JFO is initially supported by the RRCC. Once the JFO has 
assumed the responsibility for direction and control of the Federal support mission, the RRCC 
will demobilize. 

The JFO is led by the Unified Coordination Group, which includes specified senior leaders 
representing State and Fedcial interests. Within the Unified Coordination Group, the FCO is the 
primary Federal official responsible for coordinating, integrating, and synchronizing Federal 
response activities. To oversee District and State response and recovery efforts, the mayor 
appoints a District Coordinating Officer and the governor appoints a State Coordinating Officer 
in their respective JFO’.s- both are part of a specific Unified Coordination Group. 

Overall, it is most important to understand that FEMA and other Federal agencies work in 
partnership with local. District and State officials and respect the lead role they have in the initial 
assessment and response to an emergency. 

Regional Response to Disasters 

A few examples of how Region III responds to disasters include our responses to Hurricane 
Isabel on September 18, 2003 and, more recently. Tropical Storm Hannah in August 2008. 

Hurricane Isabel struck the mid-Atlantic region, resulting in six simultaneous disasters for five 
Region 111 States and the District of Columbia. Due to the magnitude of Isabel, Region III 
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staffed, rostered and coordinated six different response teams and set up joint field offices. 
Turnkey operations {in which other FEMA regions provided operational support) were 
employed, and Region III staffs were embedded in all the regional operations that were assigned 
to handle Isabel; FEMA Region VII for Maryland; Regions IX and VI for the District of 
Columbia; Region IX for West Virginia; and Region X for Delaware. 

During the response, the District immediately called on the Emergency Management Assistance 
Compact, receiving emergency management staff from New Mexico, Mississippi and South 
Carolina to assist in its emergency center operations and in the areas of public information and 
public assistance. Isabel was the Region’s biggest operation in its total impact on the States and 
the District. 

We were particularly active monitoring and responding to Tropical Storm Hanna. In order to 
prepare for the potential effects of the approaching storm, we forward deployed an ECO and 
FEMA liaison to the emergency operations centers of the District and Maryland. An FCO and 
ERT were deployed to Virginia. We were able to plan along side the States and the District, 
maintain situational awareness and anticipate initial response needs. If supplies and resources 
were warranted to supplement State and local efforts, we were in place to respond. 

Region III utilizes a team referred to as the ERT-A Light. The team consists of a pre-designated 
FCO and key staff positions that are familiar with the State or District emergency staff, the 
emergency operating locations, and their emergency response capabilities. This established 
relation,ship allows faster response coordination, situational awareness, and ability to provide 
requested assistance. 

HI. REGION III-WIDE PREPAREDNESS ACTIVITIES 

Because disasters can strike at any time, the better prepared the Federal and State governments 
can be ahead of time, the more efficient and seamless the response and recovery. We are now 
leaning forward by working even more closely with our State and local partners to anticipate 
their needs and to work with them to fill them quickly. A key to understanding and being ready 
is to know the capabilities and .sh(.)rtcomings. 

Gap Analysis 

One major initiative that is at the core of FEMA’s preparations for hurricane season is our Gap 
Analysis Program (GAP), which has enhanced understanding of the mutual capabilities we have 
with our States and the District. During the past two years, working in collaboration with our 
State and local partners, we have enhanced our response for the initial 72 hours of a disaster and 
early stages of recovery at the local, State, District and Federal levels. The analysis has focused 
on seven critical areas: emergency communications; transportation and evacuation; commodities; 
search and rescue; fuel and emergency power; debris clearing; and mass care and emergency 
assistance and interim sheltering. Currently, our Search and Rescue subject matter experts are 
working with the District to coordinate Region III Search and Rescue efforts, and the efforts of 
our debris subject matter experts who are reviewing debris management plans within the NCR. 
These are a just a few examples of the many activities taking place on a daily basis. 
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In a related effort, the Region’s Individual Assistance Branch has been working with the District, 
Maryland, and Virginia and the American Red Cross to strengthen each entity’s sheltering 
preparedness measures and to allow FEMA a better understanding of potential requests in an 
event where a Category 3 hurricane impacts their respective jurisdictions. 

Exercises and Other Activities 

During the 2008 Hurricane Season, Region HI held a highly successful Pre-Declaration Tabletop 
Exercises with State senior leaders in Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, the District and 
Pennsylvania to exercise a new Disaster Assistance Policy, which enables States to receive an 
emergency presidential declaration in anticipation of a hurricane or other imminent disaster. 
These exercises were attended by State emergency management directors, homeland security 
advisors, governor’s chiefs of staff, senior operations and planning personnel, and senior military 
advisors. 

Operation Hotwire, a functional exercise held on October 23, 2008, examined operations and life 
safety and sustaining capabilities during a prolonged regional loss of power. Bringing together 
government officials and private sector electrical power providers, the exercise examined a 
number of concerns during a natural di,saster, including the ability of Emergency Operation 
Centers to maintain communications, the regional resource allocation process during a major 
power outage, and the public health/mass care ability to respond. The collaborative exercise 
after-action review process identified numerous areas for improvement in position-specific 
training, information technologies and standard operating procedures. Implementation of these 
remedial actions will help streamline our disaster response and recovery processes. 

We are also supporting regional catastrophic planning efforts through grant funding such as the 
Regional Catastrophic Preparedness Grant Program (RCPGP). All five of our states and the 
District have partnered in this $11 million grant to support six projects: regional public 
compliance^ehavioral analysis, public preparedness, transportation, mass care, resource 
management, and modeling and simulation. The behavioral analysis in particular is the 
cornerstone of this grant application. Its early and ongoing outcomes will be used as planning 
assumptions for the other projects regarding motivational factors behind public reaction as well 
as adherence to recommendations and mandates. Performing up to date, regional-and-scenario- 
focused behavioral studies will allow stakeholders to be better able to develop plans directed 
towards Public Preparedness, Transportation, and Mass Care as they relate to the planning 
priority of Mass Evacuation and Sheltering. 

In the area of community preparedness, I lead a Regional Advisory Council (RAC) consisting of 
22 state and local emergency managers throughout the mid-Atlantic region who meet regularly 
to discuss issues pertaining to emergency management, and we maintain strong relationships 
with other stakeholders including our Citizen Corps. There are representatives from 210 councils 
throughout the NCR. 


CONCLUSION 
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In conclusion, should a natural disaster affect the National Capital Region, FEMA has 
established a clear and comprehensive plan of action to mobilize a coordinated and well 
organized response and recovery. 

Thank you for your time, and we look forward to answering your questions. 
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Question#: 

1 

Topic: 

D.C. Government 

Hearing: 

Disaster Preparedness in the National Capital Region 

Primary: 

T he Honorable Eleanor Holmes Norton 

Committee: 

TRANSPORTATION (HOUSE) 


Question: How does FEMA Region III work with the District Government before during 
and after disasters? 

Response: 

Before the Disaster 

While the hallmark work of the Federal Emergency Management Agency is responding 
to and recovering from all disasters, preparedness is fundamental in the Agency’s role 
and plans before a disaster strikes. 

Through the Post-Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act Legislation of 2006, the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) was assigned responsibilities to 
develop a National Preparedness System. The purpose was to achieve the National 
Preparedness Goal to strengthen the Nation’s ability to prevent, protect and mitigate 
against, respond to, and recover from natural disasters, acts of terrorism, and other man- 
made disasters. 

Preparedness programs, cover planning, equipment and organizational activities required 
to sustain training, exercises, and response and recovery program capabilities. The 
noteworthy programs are: Emergency Management Program Grant (EMPG), Regional 
Catastrophic Planning Grant Program (RCPGP) and Gap Analysis. 

Region III is the principal conduit for delivery of the National Preparedness System 
programs and activities to the District of Columbia. A primary source of grant funding 
for staffing and capability building is the Emergency Management Program Grant. The 
District’s Emergency Management Program Grant for FY09 will build and sustain the 
following capabilities: 

• Develop and implement emergency response procedures that enhance the conduct 
of activities related to emergency response. 

• Run the Emergency Operations Center (EOC), the city’s main operational control 
and communications facility during an emergency, disaster or special event, 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, 

• Ensure the District of Columbia has comprehensive training programs that meet 
the District’s emergency response and preparedness requirements; 

• Develop comprehensive emergency preparedness and management plans to meet 
the District’s requirements. 

• Enhance interoperable communication tools. 
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• Develop a comprehensive mitigation program. 

The National Capital Region, which includes the District is designated as Tier 1 for the 
Urban Area Security Initiative program. With this designation, the District was awarded 
$1 1.5 million dollars in FYOS as part of the Regional Catastrophic Planning Grant 
Program (RCPGP). RCPGP is intended to enhance regional catastrophic preparedness 
and continuity of operations efforts. In Region III, the District of Columbia is 
participating in RCPGP to provide a catastrophic plan for evacuating the NCR 
jurisdictions. This effort will examine how people behave when told to evacuate, public 
messaging, mapping evacuation routes, defining shelter standards, tracking resources, 
and providing the District with evacuation modeling capabilities. 

Lastly, Region III implemented the Gap Analysis initiative with its state partners to 
identify current resource gaps for hurricane preparedness at local, state and federal levels. 
This initiative is at the core of FEMA’s preparations for hurricane season and has 
enhanced understanding of the mutual capabilities we have with our states and the 
District. During the past two years, working in collaboration with our state and local 
partners, we have enhanced our response for the initial 72 hours of a disaster and early 
stages of recovery at the local, state, District and federal levels. The analysis has focused 
on seven critical areas: emergency communications; transportation and evacuation; 
commodities; search and rescue; fuel and emergency power; debris clearing; and mass 
care and emergency assistance and interim sheltering. 

In a related effort, the Region’s Individual Assistance Branch has been working with the 
District, Maryland, and Virginia and the American Red Cross to strengthen each entity’s 
sheltering preparedness measures and to allow FEMA a better understanding of potential 
requests in an event where a Category 3 hurricane impacts their respective jurisdictions. 

During a Disaster 

Should the District suffer from any catastrophe (including a severe storm, flood, fire, or 
explosion), the District may be eligible for federal disaster assistance. If District 
resources have been overwhelmed by the event, federal assistance may be requested. At 
the request of the District’s mayor, a joint FEMA/District Preliminary Damage 
Assessment (PDA) takes place to determine the impact and magnitude of damage and the 
resulting unmet needs for individuals, businesses, the public sector, and the community 
as a whole. 

In addition to representatives from FEMA and the District, the PDA teams may also, as 
appropriate, include other Federal agency representatives. PDA findings are used by the 
District’s mayor as the basis for the request for a presidential declaration and also are 
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used by FEMA in developing the Regional Administrator’s review, analysis, and 
recommendations. The DC mayor may request a disaster declaration based on a 
determination that the response is beyond the eombined capabilities of the District. 

The request is submitted through the FEMA Region III Regional Administrator to the 
President. 

Post-Disaster 

In accordance with the National Response Framework (NRF), disasters are managed 
locally. Immediately after a major incident, local emergency personnel would respond 
and assess the situation. For an incident in the District, responders under the Mayor’s 
authority, would establish command of the incident and manage the incident. 

Among its first steps in a disaster, FEMA Region III would activate the Regional 
Response Coordination Center (RRCC) and deploy a regional Advance Emergency 
Response Team (ERT) and/or Incident Management Assistance Team (IMAT) to the 
District Emergency Operations Center and/or a designated field location to establish an 
Interim Operating Facility. During an incident in the NCR, the ERT will obtain early- 
stage situational awareness with continued coordination and support from the NCRC. 

At the RRCC in Philadelphia, FEMA coordinates the delivery of Federal assets through 
15 Emergency Support Functions (ESFs). Each ESF has a lead Federal agency and 
several support agencies. The major focus following a disaster is to begin actions to 
fulfill life-saving and life-sustaining needs based on the priorities and requests of the 
District or the State. 

The Joint Field Office (JFO) is one of the principal NRF organizational elements 
designed to implement the comprehensive approach to domestic emergency 
management. It is the primary Federally-managed facility for the co-location of 
representatives of multi-agency and multi-jurisdictional entities that share responsibility 
for Federal response and recovery activities surrounding an incident. The JFO is initially 
supported by FEMA Region Ill’s RRCC in Philadelphia. Once the JFO has assumed the 
responsibility for direction and control of the Federal support mission, the RRCC will 
demobilize. 

The JFO is led by the Unified Coordination Group, which includes specified senior 
leaders representing District, State and Federal interests. Within the Unified 
Coordination Group, the FCO is the primary Federal official responsible for coordinating, 
integrating, and synchronizing Federal response activities. To oversee District and State 
response and recovery efforts, the mayor appoints a District Coordinating Officer and the 
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governor (in a State context) appoints a State Coordinating Officer in their respective 
JFOs- both are part of a specific Unified Coordination Group. 

Disaster also offers an opportunity to look ahead and take preventive measures. The 
Mitigation Division strives to create safer communities by reducing the risks to loss of 
life and property. 

Every year, FEMA provides the District with grant money through the Community 
Assistance Program which is part of the National Flood Insurance Program (NFIP), to 
build staff capability and to increase staff resources to promote sound flood plain 
management decisions throughout the District’s flood prone areas. As a participating 
community in the NFIP, flood insurance is available to all District residents and FEMA 
staff is available to provide technical support. By enforcing the flood plain management 
regulations, providing data to improve the flood plain maps and encouraging the purchase 
of flood insurance policies, future flood losses in the District are reduced and the 
recovery and repairs for home and business owners are expedited with money provided 
through the flood insurance claims process. 

The District is eligible to apply for additional FEMA hazard mitigation grants both before 
and after disaster strikes. FEMA staff provides both grant money and technical support 
to the District for both mitigation planning and projects in an effort to reduce the 
District’s vulnerability to floods, fire and the entire range of natural and man made 
hazards. 
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Question: Please explain Operation Hotwire, and the lessons you learned from that 
exercise as it relates to the National Capital Region? 

Response: Operation Hotwire, a functional exercise held on October 23, 2008, examined 
operations as well as life safety and sustaining capabilities during a prolonged regional 
loss of power. Bringing together government officials and private sector electrical power 
providers, the exercise examined a number of concerns during a natural disaster, 
including the ability of Emergency Operation Centers to maintain communications, the 
regional resource allocation process during a major power outage, and the public 
health/mass care ability to respond. 

The District of Columbia was an active participant in this exercise. As captured in the 
after-action report, the following key lessons learned were; 

• Communications 

Situational awareness of scenario was maintained using radios that could be powered 
through on-site generation capability during a power outage. 

• Emergency Generation Capabilities 

The District of Columbia identified gaps in existing and available emergency 
generator inventories, access to fuel, support personnel to install and maintain 
generators, and transportation for the generators. 

• Information Dissemination / Public Messaging 

A widespread power outage will impact how critical information reaches the public 
because television, cable, and internet service would be limited or unavailable. 

The District of Columbia Homeland Security and Emergency Management Agency is 
reviewing and validating the lessons-leamed and developing a corrective action plan to 
remediate identified deficiencies. 
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Question: What lessons did you learn in your 2008 Hurricane Season Pre-Declaration 
Table Top? Were there any specific lessons you learned that relate to the National 
Capital Region? 


Response: The Pre-Disaster Declaration Tabletop Exercises with senior leaders in 
Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, the District and Pennsylvania focused on a new Disaster 
Assistance Policy, which enables States to receive an emergency presidential declaration 
in anticipation of a hurricane or other imminent disaster. 

With respect to the lessons learned from this exercise as it relates to the National Capital 
Region, the District of Columbia Homeland Security and Emergency Management 
Agency and FEMA officials had the opportunity to walk through a Category 3 hurricane 
scenario and discuss: 

• Triggers necessary for a pre-disaster declaration 

• Cost share implications for the District for a pre-disaster declaration 

• Resources available from the Federal government to assist the District during an 
immediate life saving/sustaining response 

• Resources anticipated to be needed by the District during such a scenario, based 
on interna! planning and findings from the FEMA Gap Analysis Program. 

Overall major lessons learned; 

• The District is working with FEMA Region 111 in “pre-scripting” a pre-disaster 
declaration request and pre-identifying resource needs in order to expedite the 
request and approval process. 

• The District identified the need for federal assistance in evacuating pets and 
special needs populations. Through the Gap Analysis program, Region III and the 
District are defining the specific needs to be addressed. 

• Region III and the District continue to work on interim/temporary housing plans 
for tourists and university populations. Additionally, for District residents, more 
specific evacuation and housing plans dealing with the repopulation of the District 
post-event need to be developed. 

• Federal agencies should plan to take protective measures to maintain operations 
during a hurricane without relying on the District for support. For example, the 
District is not in a position to provide emergency generators to federal facilities. 
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Federal entities should handle their own facility and personnel protection through 
Continuity of Operations Planning. 
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Question: Under FEMA’s new Disaster Assistance Policy, what types of assistances can 
States and the District receive prior to a hurricane or other imminent events? 

Response: When the State or the District is immediately threatened by a natural or man- 
made incident that could result in significant impact, an emergency declaration may be 
requested in advance of the incident. This declaration would supplement State/District 
and local efforts to save lives and to protect property and public health and safety, or to 
lessen or avert the threat of a catastrophe. Available assistance is typically limited to 
emergency protective measures, such as life saving and life sustaining actions, including 
Direct Federal Assistance (DFA). DFA may include Disaster Medical Assistance Teams, 
general public and medical evacuation support, or commodities; some elements of DFA 
are supplied by the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS). 
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Question: If debris were strewn across Capitol Hill, how would resources be prioritized 
to clear the residential areas versus the area surrounding the congressional office 
buildings? Would resource conflicts arise over restoring utilities and access to federal. 
District, and private buildings? 

Response: FEMA is not charged with the task of debris removal on federal property. 

The removal would be the responsibility of the federal agency affected. The issue of 
debris removal on residential streets would be the responsibility of the District of 
Columbia. The District has been developing a comprehensive debris removal plan that 
prioritizes the removal of debris. 

However, should the District find itself unable to cope with the situation due to the 
magnitude of the incident and if it finds the response is beyond its capabilities, it may ask 
for an emergency or major disaster declaration that would provide for Public Assistance 
(PA). If granted, under this reimbursement program, supplemental assistance for debris 
removal and emergency protective measures would be made available to the District. 

In addition, through the Region’s Gap Initiative, the Region and the District have worked 
collaboratively to enhance the District’s ability to deal with this issue. As a result, the 
District has identified critical access roads and is capable of clearing them within the first 
72 hours. The District and the National Capital Region (NCR)Jurisdictions continue to 
work on developing debris management operation plans. These plans contain facility- 
specific temporary debris management plans for four major sites in the NCR 
jurisdictions, including material about the Army Corps of Engineers Debris Operations 
Plan. FEMA will continue to assist the District and the NCR jurisdictions with their 
debris planning efforts 
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Question: Explain the breakdown of responsibilities between your offices and how you 
work together before during and after disasters. 


Response: FEMA Region III and the Office of National Capital Region Coordination 
(NCRC) work jointly before and during disasters to ensure the best possible response and 
recovery. 

The NCRC, which reports directly to the FEMA Administrator, engages in day-to-day 
interaction and coordination with Federal, State, local and regional authorities in the 
National Capital Region (NCR) to further all hazards planning and preparedness 
activities. During a disaster, NCRC would augment Region 111 resources and support the 
Federal Coordinating Officer by providing enhanced situational awareness and 
coordination capabilities and provide agency representatives at 
operations/communications centers to facilitate information sharing. 

Among its first steps in a disaster, FEMA Region III would activate the Regional 
Response Coordination Center (RRCC) and deploy a regional Advance Emergency 
Response Team (ERT) and/or Incident Management Assistance Team (IMAT) to the 
State or District Emergency Operations Center and/or a designated field location to 
establish an Interim Operating Facility. 

During a disaster in the NCR, the ERT and/or IMAT will obtain early-stage situational 
awareness with continued coordination and support from the NCRC. At the RRCC in 
Philadelphia, FEMA coordinates the delivery of Federal assets through 15 Emergency 
Support Functions (ESFs). Each ESF has a lead Federal agency and several support 
agencies. The major focus following a disaster is to begin actions to fulfill life-saving 
and life-sustaining needs based on the priorities and requests of the District or the State. 
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Question: What is the extent of your interactions with U.S. Capitol Police or other 
congressional entities before during and after incidents on Capitol Hill? 

Response: Local emergency personnel are the first to respond to an incident, so the 
Capitol Police would be the first responders to an incident on the Capitol grounds and 
would begin assessing the situation. FEMA Region 111 would be monitoring the incident, 
obtaining situational awareness reports through the D.C. Homeland Security and 
Emergency Management Agency in case federal assistance is requested. Federal 
assistance could range from the distribution of commodities, debris removal, assistance 
with transportation and evacuations, search and rescue assets, fuel and emergency power, 
sheltering, assistance to special needs populations and pets, and communications. 

The Office of National Capital Region Coordination regularly interacts with U.S. Capitol 
Police, the Senate Sergeant at Arms, and the House of Representative Office of 
Emergency Management in coordinating planning, preparedness, and response activities. 
For instance, personnel from the aforementioned entities are members of the Joint 
Federal Committee (JFC) and the JFC Emergency Managers Subcommittee, each of 
which meets regularly to discuss preparedness efforts in the NCR. During an incident, 
NCRC would assist in conducting information sharing and coordination among and 
between NCR partners and the U.S. Capitol Police and the other congressional entities. 

Overall, it is most important to understand that FEMA and other Federal agencies work 
in support of and in partnership with District officials and respect the lead role they have 
in the initial assessment and response to an emergency. 
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Question: At the hearing, Ms. Norton asked Mr. Wall to meet with States in the NCR 
within 30 days to determine what it would it take to be able to communicate in an 
interoperable manner. Has that meeting taken place and what were the determinations? 

Response: Establishing, continuing and further developing tactical interoperable 
communications has been a priority within the National Capital Region (NCR) for many 
years and as such the NCR’s local first responders can all talk to each other and have 
interoperable voice radio communications. NCR leaders and officials meet on a regular 
basis to continually build on the successful tactical interoperable communications 
capabilities that currently exist. For example, the NCR Executive Interoperability 
Regional Programmatic Working Group, in which NCRC participates, met on April 1, 
2009 and will meet again on June 3, 2009. Additionally, NCRC also participates in the 
Metro Area Chief Information Officers, who last met on April 16, 2009 and will next 
meet on May 21, 2009, and the Police Chiefs Subcommittee on Communications. 

The Region has developed a compatible radio system which enables firefighters and 
police officers to communicate with their counterparts across jurisdictions and most of 
the NCR jurisdictions use similar radio systems. For example, the District of Columbia, 
City of Alexandria, and Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, Montgomery and Prince William 
Counties use common 800-megahertz radio systems. Additionally, the NCR’s tactical 
interoperability is a result of regional mutual aid agreements that allow first responders to 
operate on each other’s radio channels. 

The NCR also has a back-up system of 1,250 interoperable 800-megahertz radios that are 
pre-positioned across the District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia. This cache 
provides additional radios for use during disasters or planned events that involve multiple 
agencies or jurisdictions, such as the 2009 Presidential Inauguration. The cache also 
assists police and firefighters responding to any type of emergency (natural or man-made) 
occurring in the Metro system, to include the subway tunnels. 

In 2007, the Department of Homeland Security’s Tactical Interoperable Communications 
Scorecard gave the NCR a rating of “advanced” in all categories, making it one of only 
four urban areas to achieve top-rankings for its tactical inoperability. The Tactical 
Interoperable Communications Scorecard assessed the maturity of tactical interoperable 
communications capabilities in 75 urban/metropolitan areas throughout the Nation and 
reviewed the ability of mutual-aid first-responders to share voice communications as an 
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incident develops. In the NCR, the event on which this Scorecard was based included 
participation of land, air and water assets from federal, state and local agencies. 
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Introduction 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and members of the subcommittee, for the 
opportunity to testify today on the Disaster Capacity in the National Capital Region and 
the capabilities that the District of Columbia National Guard can put into action in the 
event of a disaster. 

Tlie DisUict of Columbia National Guard comprises both Army and Air National 
Guard components. Federal law charges the National Guard with dual state and federal 
missions. Thos^? functions ransc from limiicd actions durinn non-cmsrocncv situations to 
fuii-scaie iaw cnfoiceiiieni of iiiarUai law wnen iocai law eniorcement oiiiciais can no 


Suppoii Civilian auUiOiiucs. 

In the 53 states and territories, the governor is the commander in chief of the 
National Guard. Since we do not have a governor in the District, the President of the 
United States serves as our commander-in-chief. The authority to call-up the D.C. 
National Guard is delegated by the President and Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of 
the Army. 

The District of Columbia can and does request support from the D.C. National 
Guard through the Commanding General. This in turn starts the process I just mentioned. 
Federal agencies send a request directly to the Office of the Secretary of Defense or the 
Commanding General. 

Like all other National Guard units, the D.C. National Guard continues to support 
the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force in defending the nation’s national security objectives. 
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While deploying our forces to Iraq and Afghanistan during the past several years, we 
have simultaneously supported local civil authorities in the District. 

One of our primary missions in support of the District is to rapidly respond to 
requests for support from the Office of the Mayor by providing military, emergency and 
community support as outlined in the District’s Emergency Response Plan. We have 
developed an all-hazards plan to respond to requests from federal and District authorities. 
In accordance with the U.S. Department of Homeland Security National Response 
Framework dated Januaiy 2008, there are 1 5 Emergency Support Functions (ESF) that 
are nationally recognized. The District has added one of their own for a total of 16 ESFs. 
The District has requested that our units and personnel support eight of the 16 ESFs. 
When requested by the District of Columbia Homeland Security and Emergency 
Management Agency (DCHSEMA), we will support: 

• ESF 1 -Transportation: Provide intersection control support and 
transportation, infrastructure security, facilitate the transport of disaster-relief 
supplies, and assist in the evacuation or relocation of people during emergencies; 

• ESF 2 - Communications: Operate on designated radio frequencies that 
interface with the D.C. Emergency Operations Center, and provide a liaison to the 
operations center at the request of DCHSEMA; 

• ESF 6 - Mass Care, Emergency Assistance, Housing and Human Services: 
Provide shelter, assist with security on roadways and in the designated shelters, 
facilitate transportation of disaster relief supplies and equipment, provide mobile 
kitchens and shower facilities and assist in the evacuation or relocation of victims; 

• ESF 9 - Search and Rescue: Provides search-and-rescue capability and 
temporary emergency shelters, support traffic control, emergency transportation, 
evacuation of civilian population, communications assistance, area security, 
protection from theft and looting, medical services, aircraft for medical 
evacuation and monitoring, surface radiation monitoring, radiation hazard 
plotting, wind and weather data, and control of reentry; 

• ESF 10 - Oil and Hazardous Material Response: Provide equipment and 
mobilize units to provide the following: 

• Traffic control; 

• Emergency transportation; 

• Evacuation of civilian population; 

• Search and rescue; 
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■ Communications assistance; 

• Area security; 

• Protection from theft and looting; 

• Medical services; 

• Aircraft for monitoring; 

■ Surface radiation monitoring; 

• Radiation hazard plotting; 

• Wind and weather data; and 

• Control of reentry.) 

• ESF 11 - Agriculture and Natural Resources: Coordinate and provide mobile 
kitchen, feeding facilities and personnel, and assistance with delivery of bulk food 
and cooking supplies, and weather forecasting capabilities; 

• ESF 13 - Public Safety and Security: Provide manpower to civilian law 
enforcement to assist in management of the designated 142 critical intersections 
in the City, and with rctjucstcd law cntorcement retjuirements; 

• 1ft— Ur.rttsfi.'tns tsrtH Volssnittfs* \1tsstt5tTt>ttttittf ■ c;,.— — ..'.rf 

transDortation and distribution of donated ooods aivd service.s. 
in toe case oi un emergency, the ttvrmory has neen oesignated as me city s 
continuity of operations site. We are also prepared to support the city by partnering with 
the Joint Force Headquarters, National Capital Region, in coordinating with the Defense 
Department, and will coordinate with the Department of Homeland Security and its 
agencies such as FEMA, and other civilian agencies including the American Red Cross. 
At the request of DCHSEMA, there are currently prepositioned FEMA and American 
Red Cross trailers in the parking lot of the Armory that contain disaster relief supplies. 

In times of emergency, a memorandum of understanding (MOU) with each of the 
states in FEMA Region III ensures mutual aid, support and cooperation with Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. We focus on providing logistical 
support required to bring units from these states into the local area, including operational 
control, credentialing, food, shelter, equipment and transportation of National Guard 
support personnel. 
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The 56*'’ Presidential Inauguration provides an excellent illustration of the support 
the National Guard brings to the table. During the inaugural period in January 2009, 
7,000 National Guard personnel from more than 30 states were deployed inside the 
boundaries of the nation’s capital, and another 3,000 were stationed just outside our 
borders. I was in command of this Joint Task Force, and I never felt more proud of the 
Guard than I did during this entire event - before, during and after. With nearly two 
million people in and around the National Mall on Jan. 20, there was not one arrest 
related to the largest inauguration in our nation’s history. We accomplished this arduous 
task by coordinating our support with DCHSEMA and the myriad of law enforcement 
and civilian agencies involved in the event. We provided traffic and crowd control, 
logistical support, medical support, communications, and chemical, biological, 
radiological, nuclear and high-yield explosive detection capability, shelter, food, 
equipment and transportation. 

Our D.C. National Guard Aviation units located at Davidson Army Airfield near 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, are also key assets available to support civil authorities in a 
disaster. We recently received new UH-72 MEDEVAC helicopters for our 121®* Medical 
Co. (Air Ambulance), which will eventually replace our aging UH-1 “Huey” fleet. These 
assets provide important medical-evacuation airlift capability. 

Our Air Guard units on Andrews Air Force Base, the home of our 1 1 3*'' Wing, 
also provide critical defense and airlift capability. One of our more critical, ongoing 
duties is the Air Sovereignty Alert mission, protecting the skies over the nation’s capital. 
Since Sept. 11, 2001, our F-16 Fighter pilots and crews at Andrews have been on 24/7 
alert, ready to respond at a moment’s notice to any threat or violation of the airspace over 
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the city. Last year alone, the 113*'' Wing responded to 146 such incidents which required 
our pilots to scramble to their aircraft and launch from the runway. We have adequate 
facilities for this mission. Several buildings including three aircraft hangars could be 
utilized in an emergency as well as the active-duty and Reserve facilities on the base. 

We continue to train our full-time staff to quickly respond in the event of an 
emergency within the District of Columbia, primarily with our National Guard 
Response Force. We have trained more than 100 soldiers and airmen from our full-time 
Siaff to icsi'tOiUi iO eiiici gci vvjuiiis ruuf ornoiiiicitiior! itiiU rnaiiitsiil cuiltroi 
until rcleayeti or unti] rbllow-on forces arrive. The response force can suppoit civil 
authorities Vvitri critical inirastnicture pfotcction and crowd conlroi. 

Another criticai asset in the event of an emergency is our SS*** Weapons of Mass 
Destruction Civil Support Team (CST). The CST is trained to respond quickly in the 
event of a chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear and-or explosive attack. Their job 
is to assess the situation and advise the civilian incident commander or military 
leadership of potential courses of action to minimize loss of life and property. The CST 
is also trained to respond to natural or manmade disasters. Their extensive training 
includes exercising with DCHSEMA, the D.C. Fire and Emergency Medical Services 
Department, Secret Service, FBI and other emergency responders. 

While we have extensive capabilities to support civil authorities during a disaster. 
I’d like to talk about how we can improve and be better prepared for a large-scale 
disaster. In 2005, in response to a request from the mayor, the D.C. National Guard 
Armory housed more than 350 people who found themselves without a home following 
Hurricane Katrina. We were able to use the Armory as a shelter because the event 
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happened during a temperate time of the year. However, if something should happen in 
the month of July, the Armory would not be fit for use because of the lack of air 
conditioning. This and other improvements to the Armory are needed. The structure of 
the building, located about two miles from where we are currently seated, is essentially 
sound. But various building systems have not been modernized and many systems of the 
building components in all of its sections have reached the end of their expected service 
life and require replacement. I am entering into the record our Capital Plan Policy 
Statement which details the Armory’s extensive renovation requirements. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the D.C. National Guard remains committed now more than ever to 
providing emergency support to the District of Columbia and to improve our community. We 
would appreciate any support from this subcommittee to improve our ability to respond to an 
emergency and save lives. Thank you for asking me to come here today and for the chance to 
communicate our capabilities and requirements. Madam Chair, I would be happy to an.swer any 
questions that you or the subcommittee members might have. 


O 



